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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 
Pupils prepared for 
CONCERT, ORATORIO anpD LYRIC STAGE. 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, ge 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Cagertes to be my only 
representative and i advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by 4er.”’ 
(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTL 


June 17, 1890 Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 








ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address: 312 West 14th Street, New York. 








ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Harlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York, 
Address 100 West 125th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 27 Union Square, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs, TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Vocal Culture, 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 








Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voi 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr, and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 





MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays cad Thuredays. 


Residence and address: 
417 West 28d Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
Vocal Instruction. 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York, 





Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 Hast 78d Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraito), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Elder) 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera, 
57 West 58d Street, New York, 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 





Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 
Mme. KATHARINE EVANS VON 
KLENNER, 
Soprano. 


Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot. 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York 


CARL FIQUE 


Will accept musical directorship of any first- 
class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 
Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH. 
Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn's Musical Bureau, 
131 Fast 17th Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 


Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
eert. Studio: 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


46 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 
Basso. 
Pupil of Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA. 
Concert—Oratorio and Vocai Instruction 
The Lenox, 11 West 32d Street, New York. 











CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio ; 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.), 
GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 50th Street, New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio 
Studios: 80 West 50th Street, New . 
* 7858 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 178d St., New York. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., addre: 








8S, 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 


Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street. New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broad way and 38th Street, New York 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 


vocal topics, Send for Circular. ; 
East 23d Street, New York City. 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
* Reputation. as trainer of singing voice. best in 
America, if not in the world.”"—New York Tribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Now in Euro: Will resume October 1. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
New York. 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 
Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 


Organ Recitals. Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 186 5th Ave., New York. 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals, Private pupils accepted 
Address : 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 14023 Broadway, New York. 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC, 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Under the auspices of ANTON SEIDL. All 

branches of music taught by eminent teachers. 
S$ FROEHLICH, Director. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
585 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorioand Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection: _ : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
47 East 2ist Street, or 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 


For lessons, terms, &c., apply at 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (Labord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 


Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELEN von DOENHOFF-SHAW, 
Contralto, 
pera. Concerts, Festivals. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils and pre- 
pare them vocally and dramatically tor the oper- 
atic stage. Address Steinway Hall or “ Débutant’s 
School of Grand Opera,”’ 159 East 63d Street, New 
York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 
refers. Instruction. 
68 West 98d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M, E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





TEE NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 





F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ORATORIO AND SONG INTERPRETATION, 
Address: 315 Lenox Ave., New York. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 
Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 


Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 
Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
limited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festivals. Address 29E. 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“TI recommend in the highest degree Prof. E. 
Catenhusen as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLIN. LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 

Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 

Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 128 West 39th Street, New York. 
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So 








Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Vocat INsTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mug. LUISA CAPPIANL 
198 West 80th Street, New York. 
BERTHA MAY FOX, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Address : 157 East 36th Street, New York, 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 








Paris. 


Paris. 


London, England. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D’UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L‘AVENIR. 








Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors. 
French Elocution. 





_jngtruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches | _ oreparation Cor Stage and Piet Blanche, Paris. 
AD. NEUENDORFF, MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, 109 Hast 14th St.,New York City. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 


Miss BURNETTIE P. COIT, 
Pupil of the famous Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA. 

ertificated graduate of her “‘ Special Teachers’ 
Course.” Instruction. 124 East 44th Stree’, New 
York ; Lauter Building, Newark, N. J. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 490 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 3 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Blysées), Paris. 


Maras, ELizABeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Hours: from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of ‘“‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
« “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 

















ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


G3” Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


FOURTEENTH YEAR, 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicuHer ArT oF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 


voice production. 
Hardman Hail, 138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DosseRt, Director. 


Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 80, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1806; April 16, 1896. 


A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINQGINQ. 
Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


























Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de hb acendamass PARIS, FRANCE 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 


Pure Italian Method, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish. 
84 Place St. Georges, Paris. 


Mae. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing. 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en- 
scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pustic Concerts Every Montu. 
74 Rue Blanche, Paris, 











MARIE ROZE, 
Complete artistic preparation—French, 
wacueb. Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 
Tunates FOR PRACTICE. 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 


and managers. 
64 Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto Grand Opera, Paris. 


School of Singing—Theatre in Studio. 


Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


63 Rue de Prony, Paris. 





(Parc Monceau.) 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 


speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
JULIANI, 

FRENCH AND ITALIAN Creu. 
Mise-en-scéne. Complete Répertoire. 
THEATRE IN STUDIO. 

11> Rue de Milan, Paris. 
M. EMILE BERTIN, 


Stage Practice 


in regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 

















DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric deciamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, m 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 


‘MON SIEUR BARBOT, 


Conservatoire Professor. 


GARCIA METHOD—Direcr. 
16 Rue Halevy, PARIS. 


MADAME TORRIGI-HEIROTH. 


Method Viardot-Garcia. 








85 RUE DE BERRI, PARIS. 





SHASON 1895-96. 








The Virgil Piano School 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 


and School of 
Public Performance. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 and 29 W. 15th St., near Fifih Avenue, NEW YORK, 








MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 
——— Pe 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS | 


8 Rue Clement Marot. MME, TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the il 
tound, Not a stopping place, but a 


Bells, Elevator, Bathrooms, A, 








Boston. 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
wre OS OF SINGING, 
122 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR cee Om 


BASSO—Concert, Ora‘ 
21 Mase Hall, Boston. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 








F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 





JOHN C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Established by the Corporation 
Principal~Sin JOSEPH ARay 
ca itt Rrometees of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taug 

Improvisation, Accompanying, iit Sing? 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Se oral Orenonrel 
Operatic and Chamber 
studies at greatly reduced vn  Goketuratips, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d. to £4 14s, 64. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff ot 180 Professors, Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
es - Slibieulars of the Secretary. , 

By order of ~ Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 








Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Mr. WADDINGTON-COOKE, 


Pupils received for Operatic Répertoire 
Traditions of Oratorios and 
English Ballads. 


1x Montagu Mansions, Spring Street, 
Portman Square,-London, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portiand Terrace, St. John’s Wvod, N. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!’s Court, 8. W., London. 

















MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B,C. Code. Cables: 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





“ Liszt, London.” 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subserip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
meget Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers, 





Apply for Catalogues. 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI1. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
% Bigin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS, EMIL BEHNKE, ry. 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lispi falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects c rete 

a — we Ray oa 4 - a soouguined authority 

ome Mea Behnke well known as a most oxeeliont 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical 
ples.” — Zhe 

18 Eari’s Court Square, London, 8S. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ERNZST CAVOUR. 
136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

Telegraphic address : Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Ponstnent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in E Rosaric Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. eo and Mme. Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mlle. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour’s 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall in London, 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 


ane best means of advertising everythi man capes * 
lands Ireland Ireland ned Seana” pesines oa 
‘oma wil 


offices: 19 hernere ot St., oo apse Sore oe 
THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A Weekty Newsparer ror M 
ed to T ss 




















PEN 
Annual Subscription 
traits At lat gives 
vi 

full page illustrations of British and aml organs ; gives 
a music, no a music, &c., as —— supple: 
ments, as its own 5; corres; s in all parts o 
Office: 1 St., England. 


the world. 
THE Musical STANDARD has other interesting features too 
numerous to mention. TT Ss be 0 cree lint to 


yourself, 


ee livsicat wig 
musicians 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Oo™ Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
We 










in Piano Manufacture. 

solicit for them the critical 
examination of the must- 
cal profession and the 
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Ari); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka 
theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 


Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867.) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Tuorovucu MusicaL EpucaTION AFTER THE MeTHops oF Foremost 
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Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
For Catalogues addres 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
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BRANCHES TAUGHT. 
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M. LE ROY’S 
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cost of translating press notices into three lan- 
guages and fine zinco-photo reproduction of por- 
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All 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High Schoel), 


DRASDAN, GHRMANY, 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Dr&seke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmap, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c, 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof, EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 

CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 
Training for the Stage ORCHESTRA SCHOOL footepe etn, solo and all orchestral instruments). 
SEMIN RY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. ‘ 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LupwiG BUSSLER (Composition, | mr Musical History) ; 
FELIX DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHfTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, 
A. PAPENDICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L, C. WOLF (Piano); FR. 
PoeniItTz (Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV HOL- 
LAENDER, HEINRICH BANDLER, WILLY NIRKING (Violin) ; LEO SCHRATTENHOLZ (Cello), etc , etc. 

Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($125) Annually. 
§ Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. 
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8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYS£Es, t 
Paris, April 17, 1896 


LANGUAGE AND Music. 
F we dressed as we speak, what slovens we would 


look! Just see : 
a Me NR oy NER He instead of po em 
WOME Dik c incassc ec dens Forte ve moun tin 
SOMME erie: me pi a no 
MO MOPS i iy, Fes Ee EP ines tf mel o.dy 
og pupae eer ae ain pe oe “ pen cil 
ns eee OF Pepe ten * alb um 
itt Est ORS sh ee ENG 2 in de ca shun 
COE DE. 3855. 66-8. CEI “ sen se ble 
Selene teh i a TT e tan ge ble 
POMS. 4 EO VO FS ” just see 
WOE hiss oc. eid + val u a ble 
Tg per rope ee be im pu dent 
I es bibs Ssdeeeeedries ne tho ro ly 
MME. 65 CET is BREE. ” mea dow 
vas hoe ing” EEO eT eee 7 some bo dy 
accump ni munt.............. " accom pa ni ment 
WN ronan iikc orecekstivee 3) noth ing 
te rt eve eee yy Peer vm musi cal 
veh Contes i536 a a AR " un e form 
singin’ school................. “ singing, &c. 
QB TF Sia. TAN See BETA " easily 
OX CHUGEA faiaiiis adie IRN rs ex cel lent 
Motel wis. sisi 5 He Rt « detri ment 


If you experiment you will find that you make the words 
in this first list back in the jaws or about the roots of the 
tongue, while the circle about the mouth remains still and 
idle. The whole speaking machine is flabby and negligent, 
or stiff and impassible. ¥s 

You cannot say ‘‘ ex-cel-lent ” and look the same as when 
you call it ‘‘ ex-elunt.” You cannot speak that second list 
of words without arousing a certain alertness in lip corners, 
cheeks, tongue, palate, &c. 

It is as the difference between sitting talking in a parlor, 
huddled down in your overcoat, your hands in your pockets 
and feet thrust out ; or, with overcoat on the rack in the 
hall, you sit upright, alert, hands free, every motion full of 
lightness, grace, life. 

You have seen men talking, have you not, who, except 
for the little shaded buzz emanating, might easily be 
imagined not to be speaking at all? They will converse an 
hour on live topics, too, without once changing that silent, 
inflexible mask of cheeks and lips. When their daughters 
have this same still mask it is often liable to be even more 
stiff, hard and inexpressive. With thinking women it is a 
stern intellectuality.; with those who do not think at all it 
is an empty stiffness, like a new advertising board not yet 
written upon. 

As singers they never get any applause worth dressing 
for, and the facial inflexibility is a big half of. the trouble. 

Half the reason why people do not speak English well is 
because of muscle inactivity (whiclr becomes inflexibility). 
Half the reason why people do not sing English well is be- 
cause they do not speak English. Half the reason why they 
do not sing French is because they cannot sing English. 
Face massage is what half you girls need before you try to 
talk to people in song. 

The Latins have this advantage. Heredity, habits and 
language unite to give them, not softness necessarily 
but muscle activity, which means life, even when there is 
no action. 

A Neapolitan girl's mouth speaks when she is asleep, and 
her cheek bones are smiles on wrath. These French faces 
always look ready to spring into play, even when the ex- 
pression is hard and unsympathetic and the features in 
repose, 

It is not at all a question of motion, which is the Ameri- 
can woman’s idea of expression. It is inside activity. 

Calvé will talk fifteea minutes without action. But what 
alandscape she is! It is not outside motion, but habitual 


inside alertness that gives this peculiar expression of vi- 
vacity, which is one of the chief attractions of the French 
woman. American activity tires because so much of it is 
false and misplaced gyration. The French activity is cap- 
tivating, because it is ail a natural consequence of an 





unconscious inward alertness. A great part of this alert- 
ness is due tothe manner of their language. 

You say, for instance, Nu-pole-yun, and the quickest 
witted Frenchman cannot even devise or guess what you 
intended to say. The word has four distinct syllables, 4-6- 
4-5, and unless you take up and use the four you are as 
liable to be asking the price of fish as pronouncing the name 
of a general. 

‘How the coachman here stares when the girls tell him 
drive to ‘‘r’riv'ly” instead of ‘ ree-vo-lee,” each syllable 
topped off with the trim, regular equality of sewing machine 


| stiches, 


Indeed this is why the chatter of French women sounds 


just like the clicking whirr of a sewing machine, and ours 


like the easy drone of the rolling pin. It is not a question 
of taste, it is a matter of necessity. The syllables must 
all be heard, and must be divided by exactly regular in- 
tervals to say what the word means. If you drop a sound 
or change it you are as liable to say ‘‘I will kill you to- 
night.” as ‘‘I am going down town.” 

They have got to be alert to do it right. They must 
hustle to get all their syllables done, and they must get in 
all the sounds. And this is largely what gives to all of 
them that brisk, bracing way which leads to liveliness and 
which we call ‘* gay.” 


“a 


Well, you come over here as vocal students and face that 
exacting linguistic novelty with your slovenly alb’m, eas’ly, 
im pe dnt, and pome, and « 

How kn yuk spec tu get ‘t rait? 

How can you expect to get right? 

Especially with nobody who seems to understand your 
difficulty—least of all the singing teachers, who all seem 
willing to fight faults for thirty months, instead of correct- 
ing them in thirty lessons. 

Right here is where this Yersin sound or phonic system 
fits in, and that is why I am so enthusiastic about it and so 
earnest in wanting singing students whoinsist on taking a 
French course to commence with it, and with it alone. It 
is because of. its direct and practical application to the 
greatest need of my compatriots here that I appreciate it 
so much, 

Of course for those who decide to leave French repertory 
out (which no first-class artist can think of doing), that is 
another thing. But every vocal teacher in Paris~I make 
no exception whatever—ought to compel every foreign 
pupil who faces the French course to pass through first this 
course of French phonics, which is the basis, and the only 
basis, of correct and successful French singing. 

Teachers at home ought to do the same thing with Eng- 
lish phonics. A course in it ought to be made compulsory 
with those people a large third of whose difficulty lies in 
the effort of carrying thought through music. 

Of course the application of language to musical intervals 
is another and a musical task—a task rarely and very badly 
done. Halfof the unnecessary musical imperfection is the 
result of the unnecessary speaking imperfection—in Eng- 
lish as in French. 

From what I see, I am convinced that the standard of 
both could be quickly raised if people whose business it 
was realized the importance of it, and used firm and logi- 
cal means of attaining it. 

#2 # 


When you stop to think of it, it is an immense waste and 
pity, this general negligence in language. 

There is really no excuse for it with us ; we have phonetic 
work in our schools, and what valiant soldiers and defend- 
ers of it in the normal schools! It becomes a passion, they 
Say. 

There was one good man, I believe, who had his rooster 
killed because it did not crowcorrectly by Webster. There 
was another who licked his favorite son because on falling 
down stairs the boy put “‘ flat a” instead of ‘‘short Italian 
a” in the forcible word which begins with d and ends in 
silent 7. Without being an extremist there was another 
good man who asserted -positively that the classes who 
passed through phonic drill were bodily transformed in 
character by the force of the perfection habits in so small 
things as language sounds. 

L firmly believe that it was so. 

Our untrained ministers, public speakers, readers, lec- 
turers, do not know what they lose in the way of influence 
over their audiences. You see, until a person wakes upto 
it he cannot realize how bad it is, no more than one who 
has no ear can tell what agonies he is inflicting by play- 
ing on an untuned piano. 

Pupils are not to blame for adding to their jumbled in- 
efficiency of tone production a jumbled inefficiency of 
verbal utterance. They think it is fine. They do nét hear 
it bad because they have no standard. And how can they 
have it when they do not get it. 

An audience does not know where the impression is com- 
ing from when a thinker sends out words like coins from 
the mint and makes harmony, not jargon, of his thought. 

To hear the English of some of these women who 
come over here ‘‘t’ studdy op'ra,” you would wonder how 
anyone thought of their ever making an impression upon 
anything except by sitting on it. 


And when we hear Sara Bernhardt speaking French in 
five languages, we being to realize what is the matter 
with them. 

Beg your teachers to give you exercises for facial flexi- 
bility first; and not alone give the exercises, but dring the 
fiexibility. No use going on till that is done. If the case 
is hopeless do something useful, but give up singing. No 
use! All effort is nullified on sight. No use screaming 
that your heart is torn when your face looks like a chair 
back. Nobody can believe you. 

Then take a course in phonics and learn to speak music. 
After that think it, and then—if you can—sing it. 

** % 

When all is said and done, no question but that this ap- 
plication of language to musical intervals is the most 
wasteful and difficult of the vocalist’s study. 

This thing of plastering a homely word sound over a 
beautiful musical sound and then hauling and mauling the 
two poor things till both are spoiled—the word is gone and 
the tone is ruined. And for what? 

Verbiage in music, in all languages, is more or less a 
farce. 

I asked three French people, habitués of the crescent of 
the opera house here, where the sounds are best centred, 
how much they heard on an average of operatic 
wording. 

One said, ‘‘ Not athird!” One, ‘‘ Only a few words once 
in a while, sometimes a whole phrase ;” another, that he 
never thought of such a thing as hearing individual words 
—he followed the music through the subject or sentiment of 
the story. He did not think it possible to gather even the 
sense of any opera without knowing it beforehand. 

There is a nice verdict. 

Imagine the trouble these singers are put toto make 
words go at all, and look at the result! Where is the ad- 
vantage, and what is the gain? And now that Wagaer 
music has made the subject ridiculous, the question is: 
‘* What is going to come of it?” 

If in the legitimate language the case is absurd, what is 
the sense of making those crazy quilt translations which 
harm the musical effect in so much without giving anything 
in return? 

Till words are abolished all vocal work should be sung in 
the original for the sake of keeping close to the composer. 

Also till such an end is attained, all singers should be 
linguists—not ‘‘ scrub” linquists as at present, but at 
home mentally in at least four tongues. 

The very first thing to acquire on first decision to be a 
vocalist is language—four at least. It is nota question of 
choice, it is a question of necessity. Think of a modiste 
who could only make up headwear in velvet! 

In this cosmopolitan age anyway, when all the nations 
are sitting in eacli other’s laps, all children should learn 
languages at an age when they can learn four as weil as 
one. 

There is no reason why they should not if people only 
thought so—and people ought to ‘‘ thought so,” It would 
save much handicap and failure later—especially for 
singers. 

AMERICANS. 

Mr. Edwin Whitney Hoff speaks with enthusiasm of his 
progress in vocal work here in Paris under Mr. Sbriglia. 
He says: 

‘*He has done more for me than I could have hoped, 
and I am confident that I shall return home with my voice 
in perfectly placed condition, and with the precious knowl- 
edge of how to keep it there.” 

With this added power Mr. Hoff is naturally tempted to 
accept renewed offers for taking up public life again, but 
it is barely possible that charge of the operatic de- 
partment of the Empire Theatre Dramatic School of 
New York, with its chance of permanent home living in 
the metropolis, will be more to his taste. London engage- 
ments are also open to him, but for the moment art prog- 
ress and additional vocal knowledge are engrossing all 
attention. 

His regular lessons are supplemented by frequent visits 
to the opera coaching class of M. Giraudet, the Conserva- 
toire professor, whose business it is to pass Conservatoire 
pupils to the Paris Opéra. M. Giraudet being the greatest 
living representative of Delsarte, the advantage of this 
privilege may be. imagined. These advantages will be in- 
valuable to Mr. Hoff at home, 

On May 6 he is engaged to sing for the benefit of St. 
George's Church at the Salle Bodiniére. This is the class 
of person who is most benefited by a period of study life in 
Paris, 

Many Americans will be surprised to learn that Mrs. 
Governor Sprague has decided to accept a very advan- 
tageous offer to make a tournée of the States in concert 
next season. She leaves Paris in June, returning for close 
study with Mr. Adams, of Boston, preparatory to the im- 
portant step. The question of opera will be resumed later 
on. Mrs, Sprague is one of the few foreign students here 
who have been brave enough to eschew French répertoire 
for the present. 

Her sister, Mrs. Avice Wheaton, who is studying the 
harp, is making progress under M. Felix Godfroid, the 





teacher and .writer of harp compositions. He pronounces 
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her the best pupil he ever had. She plays his Danse des 
Sylphes exquisitely, and he has written music specially for 
her. M. Godfroid is an artist of first rank, whose counsel 
in the line of his special instrument is highly prized at the 
Queen Isabel, of Spain, has been his pupil 
some fifteen years. 

Another American singer who defies French (for the mo- 
ment) is Mrs. Marie Barnard, the handsome soloist, well 
at home. This indefatigable worker has learned 
eight Italian operas since last September — language, 
music, words and acting. She has won attention of artists 
here in salons meantime ; among them that of Mme. de la 
Grange, who asked to embrace her for the pleasure of hav- 
ing heard her, and predicted for her an unusual future. 
She is at present ‘‘ negotiating,” and we may expect agree- 
able news from her soon. 

Italian illustrated papers are out with dramatic scenes 
representing the premiére of the last new play given at La 
Scala, Andrea Chénier, in which Miss Della Rogers, of 
Denver, Col., created the double réle of Made/on and La 
Contessa di Coigny. In a superb ballroom scene Miss 
Rogers occupies a prominent position in full ballroom cos- 
tume, a situation which does justice to the remarkable 
beauty of the young American. 

A grand birthday party is being given this month by 
Mr. Edgar Marvin and Mr. Percy Jackson on the occasion 
of the coming of age of Mr. Jackson. The ball will be 
held in the Galerie de Champs-Elysées, which is being beau- 
A big 
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tifully furnished and decorated for the occasion. 
dinner precedes, 

Among the letters already received in connection with 
the affair is a most charming note from Adelina Patti, 
written in her own hand, extending congratulations, ex- 
pressing regret at not being able to be present with her 
husband, and recalling souvenirs of her first acquaintance 
with the young people at a reception given by Mrs. De 
Young, of California, in San Francisco, the only occasion, 
I believe, at which Patti ever sang informally at a friend's 
reception, 

Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger and his daughter have re- 
turned from Nice, and their musicales are continued for the 
rest of the season. The one this week is going to be ex- 
ceptionally brilliant, owing to the presence of the second 
accomplished daughter of the song writer, who resides in 
Berlin. 

The departure of the Ribollas from Paris for the London 
season was retarded owing to an engagement proposed to 
Mrs. Ribolla. 

At the first of the interesting series of organ concerts 
organized by M. Guilmant at the Trocadéro Miss Maude 
Roudé sang with success a melody of M. Bachelet and 
three pieces from authors of the seventeenth century. 

At the next of the series MM. Paul Viardot, De la Tom- 
belle and Mile, Jenny Passama, the excellent soloist of the 
Lamoureux concerts, will assist. 

The successful appearance of Miss Lillian Apel, the 
young American pianist, this week is chronicled in several 
papers. 

A sonata by Grieg, Variations Sérieuses by Mendelssohn, 
a Chopin impromptu and compositions by Shiitt, Griinfeld 
and Gottschalk were on the program. She responded to 
an encore with Moszkowski’s Etincelles. She was assisted 
by Mr. Geo. Devolle, of New York,and Mr. Galloway, of St. 
Louis, The young lady will no doubt be heard many times 
in America this season, 

At Madame de la Grange’s reception musicale on the 19th 
Miss Beatrice Davidson will sing an aria from Lucia, and 
with Mrs. Jugens a duo from Maria Padilla, by Donizetti. 

Mr. Albertus Shelley, the violinist, preparatory to leav- 
ing for America this week, gave a concert at his home, 
Avenue de la Grande Armée, assisted by Mr. Cyril Dwight 
Edwards and Professor Rosen. 

Wagner, Sarasate, Harry Rowe Shelley, Grieg, Rosen, 
Wieniawski, Massenet, Bach, De Lara were on the program; 
also a composition of Mr. Shelley’s own, Hiawatha. 

Miss Mona Downs is an earnest, studious girl from the 


Sunny South, who is a loyal and enthusiastic pupil of Mr. 
Bouhy. She is making real improvement both in French 
and music, and keeps well and in excellent spirits. She is 
busy with Ophelia and /uliette. Miss Downs comes of 
a good musical family. 

Her father, Mr. Morse S. Downs, is well known in the 
South for his earnest efforts in the cause of music when 
that sort of effort was more rare than at present. He or- 
ganized festivals and coaxed down such artists’as Mr. 
Thomas, Nilsson, Parepa Rosa, Wieniawski and many of 
the first Wagner interpreters. He made many successful 
All his life has been devoted to such work, 
He studied abroad and taught in 


ventures. 
against public opinion. 
the East as well. 

Mrs. K. Arthur Behenna, of New York, with her pictur- 
esque looking little daughter, passed through Paris this 
week on her way to London. 

The charming Vet girls, of Detroit, are in ecstasies over 
the expected return of their violin teacher, M. Marsick. 
Both are studying faithfully as ever’violin and piano. Miss 
Cora is now in the Conservatoire, a fact eloquent in itself, 
and Miss Blanche has letters from prominent artists which 
many a full fledged artist might well be proud to possess. 
The common sense these girls show about their work is 
refreshing. They are in no hurry whatever to make a 
show before the public, being perfectly content and happy 
with the noble old masters and with French guides who 
can aid in interpreting them. 

Miss Hubbard, of Minneapolis, is studying Schumann 
songs with M. Bouhy. This for voice training really, as 
she is one of the youngest pupils in the school, and M. 
Bouhy is too conscientious a teacher to push a budding 
voice into operatic arias, Miss Hubbard, whose grand- 
father was French, is living with a French lady and speak- 
ing French all the time. This week she is anticipating a 
visit from some Minneapolis girls who are in the party which 
Mrs. John A. Logan is chaperoning through Europe, and 
she gives a little tea in their honor. Her mother and sis- 
ter, who is married to a Swiss diplomat, are in Switzerland. 
At Mr. Jackson’s ball the other evening, in rose, she was 
one of the very prettiest girls there of piquante Mid France 
brunette beauty. 

One of Marchesi’s pretty girls this season is Miss Flor- 
ence Brimson, a gentle-faced blonde of distinctly American 
type from Toronto, Canada. She has chosen “ Toronta” 
for her artist name, At the last Marchesi musicale she 
sand a duet from Romeo and Juliette with an artist from 
the Grand Opéra, and had one of the distinct successes of 
the afternoon in an aria from Chevalier Jeane. Madame 
expressed real pleasure at her execution. At the musicale 
to be given on the 2ist she is to sing the garden scene from 
Faust in costume. 

Miss Mildred Mead, a pupil of Miss Kate Evans, of the 
New York Conservatory, has just come to town ; likewise 
Miss Campbell with her mother from St. Paul, and Miss 
Lane and her mother from the State of Maine leave for 
home on Wednesday. 

When Dr. T. A. Edwards, the well-known Boston 
surgeon, came to Europe this spring to add European 
science to his American education, he brought his charm- 
ing musical wife with him. 

Mrs. Edwards was soprano of the Congregational Church 
at Lexington, where Mr. Arthur Burnett was choirmaster, 
Miss Whittier organist, and the good Mr. Chas. Goodwin, 
like many another rich and generous music lover of our 
country, was the life and soul of the music of the church. 
It was one of those churches that sympathize with and en- 
courage its choir and receive in return the choir’s best en- 
deavors. When Mrs. Edwards severed her connection to 
come abroad a charming dinner party testified to the 
amiable relations existing in the place. 

In fact thelady was more than a mere singer, having de- 
voted faithful work to both piano and organ. In Denver 
she studied the organ under Dr. Houseley, the English 
musician: This makes of one more than a mere ‘ throat 
specialist,” and even such eminent authority as Mr. 


B. J. Lang, of Boston, asserted that she owed her rapid 
vocal development to the excellent musical basis she had 
received. 

’ In Paris she went right to work under Delle Sedie, who 
is her ideal artist and teacher, and where she found herself 
in a perfect home cirele at once—Mr. Devoll, the Boston 
tenor ; Mrs. Albert Gérard-Thiers, of New York ; Mr. Jaf 
fray, of Brooklyn ; Cyril Dwight Edwards, &c. She was 
astonished to find that Delle Sedie took her right on from 
where she was, instead of beginning “all over,” as she had 
feared. This is a direct compliment to home training, 
which was chiefly had under Miss Clara Smart, of Boston, 


and Mr. Burnett. 
see 


Sister of all that is enterprise and progress, THe Musica. 
Courter cannot let the Eastertide season pass without offer- 
ing best congratulations to the Paris edition of the New 
York Hera/d for its brilliant artistic and journalistic suc- 
cess of the festal season. No expense was spared in the 
presentation of news, art, literature, illustration to the loyal 
friends who so far from home and buried in a foreign lan- 
guage find in the home sheet so much comfort and sym- 
pathy morning after morning, and who among all the 
varying sensations of Paris life never-fail to echo: 

‘ What should we do without the Hera/d?” 

ss # 
Paris. 

The name of Gabrielle Ferrari is familiar to all Ameri- 
cans as a woman composer who can not only write but can 
make people want her to write more. Madame Ferrari is an 
Italian, wife of General Ferrari, the well-known writer, 
mother of four extremely pretty girls and mistress of a 
lovely and artisti: home, Avenue Kléber, near the Troca- 
déro, Constantly writing, her latest achievement is an opéra 
comique, Le Dernier Amour (not after Ohnet’s romance), 
which is soon to be played at Vichy, and possibly later 
here, with Clément, Melchissedec and Mile. Wyns as inter- 
preters. More later on. 

On April 10 and 16 the celebrated Crickboom Quartet 
give two concerts of chamber music with the Spanish 
pianist Albeniz, and the assistance of Mlle. Renée Campo- 
casso. 

An excellent series of three chamber concerts organized 
at the Salle Pieyel by M. Joseph Salmon, the violoncellist, 
has just closed. It was given with the co-operation of M. 
Chevillard, pianist, and M. Hayot, violinist, and for the 
purpose of familiarizing the Paris musical world with good 
and great works. M. Salmon has every reason to be 
pleased with his venture, as crowded and attentive audi- 
ences to hear chamber music are rare. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that M. L. Breitner will con- 
tinue next year the good work begun this by the Philhar- 
monic Society which he had tlie courage to found. 

The Society of Ancient Instruments, founded by MM. 
Diemer, Delsart and others, which attracted so much at- 
tention last year, is about to open a similar series of con- 
certs this spring at the Salle Erard. 

At Bourges a musical federation convened this week, 
representing a number of societies from all districts of 
France. Bourges was chosen as the social headquarters of 
the federation and M. Laurent de Rillé president of 
honor. 

The plaster model of a statue of Ambroise Thomas has 
just been finished by Falguiére. The statue was ordered 
by MM. Bertrand and Gailhard, of the Opéra, who are them- 
selyes paying for it. The statue will be in bronze, with a 
figure of Ophelia in white marble. 

Jean de Reszké says that as the bicycle is the poetry of 
motion, so song is the bicycle of music. 

A well tried audience, too, sometimes, n'est-ce pas, Jean ? 

Fannie Epoar THomas. 








Russian Music.—M. Arthur Pougin has commenced 
the publication in the /talian Musical Review, of Turin, of 
his historical essay on Music in Russia, in advance of its ap- 
pearance in book form. 
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HE tide of concerts is slackening considerably, 

as is always the case here about Easter time. Still 

we had quite a number, among which the closing concert 

of the series of ten symphony evenings of the Royal Or- 

chestra and the annual Good Friday performance of 

Johann Sebastian Bach’s St. Matthew Passion music were 
the most important. 

The latter performance was the sixty-fifth repetition of 
the grandest of all creations in the field of sacred music 
given by the Singacademie chorus since Bach’s noble work 
was resuscitated from oblivion by Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. This in itself is a record which I think cannot 
be beaten by any other organization in the wide world. It 
goes also without saying that, for precision gained by long 
intimacy with and frequency of performance of the work, 
the Singacademie chorus stands unrivaled. Added to this 
is a certain vigor and ruggedness which make the strongly 
dramatic shorter choral utterances and exclamations in 


the work, such as Sind Blitze, sind Donner in Wolken ver- 


schwunden, the graphic Lasst ihn kreuzigen and the terrific 
diminished seventh chord on the name of Barrabas sound 
more effective than I ever heard them elsewhere. 

On the other hand, Prof. Dr. Martin Blumner seems to 
lay little value and less stress upon a dynamically shaded 
or generally smooth and rhythmically pregnant reproduc- 
tion. He declares this against the true Bach tradition, and 
in this mistaken idea he has many followers, not only in 
Berlin, but in Germany generally. 

The very organists here, at least all of those I used to 
hear when I was a student here, and many, if not most, of 
those I hear nowadays, play a Bach fugue on the organ 
with all the stops drawn beforehand and without a change 
of registration throughout. It was only after 1 went to 
New York and heard S. P. Warren play a Bach fugue that 
I ever got an idea that the thing could and should be done 
otherwise. Warren's Bach interpretation was a revelation 
to me at the time, but things have changed since that 
period, now nearly two decades remote, and even in that 
musically conservative capital of Germany I have now 
heard Dr. Reimann play Bach on the organ and witnessed 
Siegfried Och’s reading of the B minor Mass with a vafiety 
of colors and shadings. Well, Professor Blumner is and 
ever will remain an old fogy, and as long as he is retained 
at the head of his Singacademie chorus, in which the 
younger and more aggressive element is likewise lacking, 
things will surely stay # statu guo ante. 

If the choral work on this occasion was, in spite of the 
above drawback, not lacking in stateliness and a certain 
churchly dignity rarely witnessed in concert performances 
of sacred works, it was, on the other hand, surprising to 
me that a purer intonation was not attained and main- 
tained, especially in the beautiful chorales. All the more 
was this serious defect remarkable, and also derogatory, as 
these heavenly models of vocal four-part writing were, all 
but the very last chorale (Wenn ich einmal mass scheiden), 
given with string accompaniment, and only the last one 
was sung a capella. Well, this seems to be likewise Sing- 


dcademie tradition, and I cannot say that I particularly fan- 
cied it. But surely under the circumstances these chorales 
should have been given with an absolute cleanliness of in- 
tonation, which, as I said before, was not the case. 

Nor were the soloists engaged for this concert at all 
worthy of a Good Friday performance. Most of them 
seem to be standing fixtures at the Singacademie con- 
certs, for one invariably reads the same names. But some 
of them, notably the basso, Georg Rolle, and the soprano, 
Miss Helena Oberbeck, are becoming so stale and worn out 
that better representatives for these parts might be im- 
ported even frotn the provinces if they could not be found 
here in Berlin. Carl Dierich’s lachrymose tenor voice is 
well suited to some of the softly sympathizing soli, but in 
the remainder and principally narrating recitative of the 
Evangelist his organ, as well as his style of delivery, soon 
becomes fatiguing. Miss Anna Stephan has a pleasing alto 
voice and she sings intelligently, but for the great aria 
Erbarme dich she has not sufficient depth and feeling. 
The obligato violin solo in this aria concertmaster Anton 
Witek, of the Philharmonic Orchestra, played truly and in 
the true Bach style. The severest. disappointment to me 
was the singing of our old friend the baritone, Rudolf von 
Milde. He is really a musical fellow and usually most re- 
liable, but on this occasion he was entirely indisposed, and 
sang throughout about a quarter of a tone below the pitch 
of the accompanying Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The performance, despite some cuts in the second part 
of the work, lasted exactly three hours, and as the Sing- 
academie was crowded (it had been sold out also for the 
public rehearsal), it is hardly to be wondered at that in the 
close atmosphere the interest and attention of the listeners, 
as well as of the executants, seemed to be lagging toward 
the end of the work. Why could not Professor Blumner 
be induced to make a few cuts also in the first half, espe- 
cially in the long drawn out soli, the rzfornelle of which 
might safely be left out without fear of antagonizing the 
feelings of even the most enthusiastic of Bach lovers, among 


whom I count myself ? 
** # 


What the matter was with Weingartner last Saturday 
night at the last concert of the Royal Orchestra I don’t 
know. At first he seemed to be rational enough, and al- 
though he indulged in many queer notions of conception 
and flings at tradition in the Beethoven ninth symphony, 
which of course and as usual wound up the cycle of ten 
concerts, he lost control of himself entirely in the coda of 
the last movement, and in the final bars he acted and 
struck about himself with stick, hands, legs and feet like a 
madman. I never saw a sillier exhibition on the conduct- 
or's stool. And all for what? I don’t know. Certainly 
he could not get a bigger fortissimo out of his men, for 
they were all of them doing their utmost, and the tempo 
likewise could not have been further accelerated than it was 
on this occasion. 

I suppose Weingartner wants to show.that he is a con- 
ductor with special temperament. But then temperament 
does not necessarily need gestures, and in fact they not 
infrequently impede its full and most effective display. 

The simplest and yet one of the most effective conductors 
in the world is Theodore Thomas. His beat and every 
movement is grace itself, and yet nobody will dare to say 
that he is lackingin temperament. As for Nikisch, he is a 
very volcano of suppressed and controlled nervous energy, 
alias temperament, and yet how outwardly quiet and artis- 
tically reposeful is he on the conductor’s stand! No, Mr. 
Weingartner, you will not recoup by behaving like a 
lunatic. Eccentricity is pardoned only in a genius, not in 
a man of talent of your calibre. 

The tempi in the ninth symphony were exaggerated 
throughout, especially in the adagio, the second theme of 
which in D was taken at largo speed, or rather slowness, 
‘Goto the ant, thou sluggard,” I kept on saying inwardly, 
and thought over all the sins I have ever perpetrated in my 
life, and though there are quite a good many of them that 


I can remember I was through with my register before 
Weingartner got to the end of that everlasting slow move- 
ment. 

The Royal Opera chorus did its utmost in the Ode to Joy, 
and succeeded, although in point of numbers it is not over- 
whelming, in singing this difficult finale with great vigor 
and telling effect. The four soloists were also from the 
Royal Opera House personnel, viz.. Miss Dietrich, Mrs. 
Goetze, Gudehus and Betz. As far as it was possible to 
reproduce the most unsingable and ungrateful solo quartet 
they succeeded fairly, even if the efforts were at moments 
almost painful to listen to. Gudehus sang his tenor solo in 
most acceptable style and caught on to his final high B 
flat with desperation, his face growing so red that every 
moment I feared he would burst a blood vessel. 

The first half of the program consisted of Cherubini’s 
Medea overture and Mozart’s G minor symphony. The 
melodious and ever delicious ‘‘ chamber music symphony,” 
as old Rietz used to call it, was given with great smooth- 
ness and finish, Weingartner refraining with wise discre- 
tion from his customary exaggeration in tempi and phras- 
ing. Also the formful and pleasing Cherubini overture, a 
work which by no means exhausts the depths of the subject 
it is meant to portray, was played with great precision and 
that beauty and brilliancy of tone for which the perfor- 


mances of the Royal Orchestra are justly renowned. 
#2 % 


Going back to last Wednesday night I have to report the 
resurrection of Rossini’s last and greatest opera, William 
Tell, at the Royal Opera House, which work had not been 
given here since January, 1891. The Berlin premiére took 
place on October 6, 1842, and the work has since been pro- 
duced 102 times in the intervening period of fifty-four 
years. One of the principal reasons why William Tell was 
newly mounted and newly rehearsed under Dr. Muck’s 
careful guidance was the fact that Reichmann wanted to ° 
make his final guesting appearance here in the title réle. 
He did so with most telling effect, and I must say that it 
was one of the most powerful and most sympathetic, as 
well as at moments most touching, impersonations one 
could see on any stage. During the scene with his 
son just before the shooting of the apple Reichmann 
rose to a dramatic height of which I for one would 
never have thought him capable, and in the following 
episode with Gess/er he was perfectly heroic. Vocally he 
was grand throughout the entire evening, and thus his 
performance of the part of the Swiss hero stands out as one 
of the most notable stage reproductions I have ever 
listened to. 

Compared with such gigantic impersonation as that of 
Te// the remainder of the cast was bound to suffer, and 
yet I must say that the performance as a whole was one of 
the best all round representations one could witness in any 
of the world’s most renowned opera houses, Sommer sur- 
prised me that evening as 4ruo/d. It is true he sang 
the Mathilde transposed down a semitone, and also the 
celebrated male trio had to be sung for his sake in E flat 
instead of in E,in which key it is written, but he has a 
good, healthy lyric tenor voice, and if he could muster up 
a bit more musical intelligence and would learn how to 
sing he would one of these days become a great star in the 
operatic world. 

Of the other male participants in the cast Krolop as Ges- 
sler, Moedlinger as Walther First, Stammer as Melchihal 
and Philipp as /isherman greatly distinguished the mselves. 
Krasa also sang the not very long but quite important 
episode of Leuthold iv a very dramatic manner. 

Miss Hiedler was quite distinguée both in appearance 
and in the delivery of the part of A/athi/de, albeit the col- 
oratura demanded did not quite suit her vocal equipments. 
Frau Marie Goetze was in every respect excellent as Hed- 
wig, the wife of Ze//, and Miss Weitz as G/unny looked 
charming and sang well, although dramatically she has 
little or no conception of her réle. 

Altogether, as things had been thoroughly rehearsed and 
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only a slight slip in the Ruetli scene male chorus occurred, 
it was a very excellent performance. Dr. Muck, who, con- 
ducted with quite unusual spirit, was, after the overture, 
the recipient of an extra round of applause, which he 
richly deserved. Tetzlaff’s mise-en-scéne was in every way 
beyond cavil, and the stage setting as well as new cos- 
tumes as rich and tasteful as we are accustomed to at the 
Royal Opera House. 

Reichmann’s guesting appearances here, which will come 
to an end to-day with a repetition of 7e//, have proved a 
great and unqualified success, 

*# # & 

In the way of concerts I have only to mention now two 
vocal recitals by two contraltos which took place on the 
same evening, viz., a week ago to-day. 

Miss Maria Krebs, from Frankfort-on-the-Main, gave hers 
in Bechstein Saal and Miss Clara Schacht’s in the Sing- 
academie began half an hour later. 

The former lady has a pleasant but by no means phe- 
nomenal voice, and she sings with such an absence of all 
temperament and artistic verve that her vocal efforts soon 
become monotonous, not to say absolutely tedious. If there 
is anything in the literature for an alto voice that requires 
warmth of expression it is the now well-worn aria from 
Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, and yet Miss Krebs sang it 
and some Lieder by Weber, Franz, Brahms, &c., as if she 
were reciting a chapter from the Scriptures. I had soon 
enough or rather too much of it and repaired to the Sing- 
academie. 

**# 

Miss Schacht, who sang there, is a loca] contralto who is 
valued as a reliable and painstaking oratorio singer. Asa 
Lieder singer she, too, proved somewhat disappointing, 
though she stands head and shoulders, especially in point 
of delivery, over her Frankfort rival. In her program four 
Lieder by E. E. Taubert: Gebet (of which I wrote before), 
Die Turteltaube, Eh’ du Liebliche and a Corsican Lullaby 
interested me. The last name graceful and pleasing song 
was enthusiastically redemanded. 

Chamber musician O. Luedemann, from the Royal Or- 
chestra, gave some violoncello soli between the various 
groups of Lieder and with his agreeable tone and refined 
style of playing gained as much of a success as did the 
concert giver herself. 

* * 

There were no concerts on Easter Sunday and Monday 
(yesterday),,and the Royal Opera House gave no perform- 
ances on the three previous nights ; thus the critics had a 
slight rest, which was needed and much appreciated. 

** # 


A charity coneert was given in the Kriegsakademie 
building on Saturday night simultaneous with the final 
concert of the Royal Orchestra at the Opera House. The 
latter event prevented my attendance at the former, and 
thus I was deprived from hearing Miss Katherine Richards 
Gordon sing. This young American is said to be possessed 
of a phenomenally beautiful and sympathetic voice, edu- 
cated by Signor Graziani, and I hear that she sings with 
much taste. She places her talents only in the services of 
charity. ene 

You will hardly believe it, and yet it is a fact, that there 
are no newspapers to be had in Berlin on Monday before 5 
o'clock in the afternoon. It is true both the 7ageb/at¢ and 
the K/eine Journal have some sort of a Monday morning 
edition, but they are newspapers without news, and thus 
only papers not worth buying. Lately an enterprising fel- 
low founded a Monday morning paper entitled Die Welt 
am Montag (The World on Monday), and of course I sub- 
scribed for it. In yesterday's issue I find a circular letter 
of musical inquiry, which, as it may interest you, I give in 
translation : 

MusIcAL QUERY. 

The editorial staff of our paper put the following questions to 
prominent musicians: 

1. What are your sensations when you look back upon the concert 
season now just drawing to its close? 

2. What is your opinion of the growth of Berlin as a reigning mu- 
sical centre / 

Of those answers which have, as yet, been sent in we publish the 
following, and anticipate producing more in our next number : 

When hearing a mild or severe winter spoken of, I, as a man in the 
midst of musical life, do not think of atmospheric conditions, but 
rather of a greater or less number of concerts which the cold season 


ushers in. I would accordingly designate last winter as an unusually 
severe one, and the number of critical days—that is to say those 
which have called forth the critics—I should qualify with the 
adjective enormous. 

And now you ask me what my feelings are when I look back upon 
this year’s concert season. With the feeling of a horrible musical 
indigestion, which is owing to the ‘‘/o0 much,” and to one suffering 
from the same, it is quite a secondary matter whether it is due to a 
“#00 much” of good or bad. One says that millers awake from their 
sleep when the clattering of the mill ceases. Similar scenes I have 
often witnessed in our concert halls among the audience when the 
music stopped. And where is the receptive power to come from 
while such an assault is being made upon our musical nerves? And 
I am also to express myself regarding the musical life of Berlin. 
Well that is easily prognosticated. More concert halls will be built, 
thereupon new concert agents will appear on the scene, and asa re- 
sult of this more orchestra chorus and quartet associations will be 
formed. In the Friedrich Strasse one will have concert tickets 
furced into one’s hand by men whom one has one’s self hired for the 
purpose, and every newspaper will have to employ at least a half 
dozen critics. But here we touch the point at which the inevitable 
reaction can take the first step. When we no longer consider it 
necessary to inform the public that Miss X has too little voice to 
give a Liederabend, that Mr. Y does not p enough technic to 
justify his public appearance as violinist, and that Mr. Z must study 
more counterpoint before he ventures to compose a symphony; if, 
in other words, criticism will confine itself to submitting only the 
truly great musical performances, then there will no longer be any 
reason for concertizing for a considerable number of people, and a 
great service will be rendered to the truly great artists, as well as to 
the public and the critics. MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI, 





Most HONORED SIR—I would most gladly furnish you with the 
desired contribution for your valued paper if my time at present 
permitted. lam just about to leave for Mannheim to attend a per- 
formance of Bach's B minor mass, and am not so skillful with my 
pen as to be able to answer in so short an interval the questions 
which are of such moment to us. 

I regret it exceedingly, for much might be said, first and foremost, 
about the way the concerts are made a business of, which can but 
stand in the way of a natural development of the musical centre, 
Berlin—or better, ‘‘ Berlin’s development to a music centre.” 

AMALIE JOACHIM, 


To 1. Thanks to the great efforts of those interested, Berlin has 
also developed immensely as far as music is concerned in the last ten 
years. Whereas Leipsic wielded the sceptre in former times, now 
Berlin is the reigning musical centre. 

To2, When one regards the way in which Berlin was deluged 
with concerts, which, with the exception of some few new brilliant 
figures, all decidedly favored mediocrity, one can look back upon the 
past concert season with but a mixture of feelings. 

GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, 


Most HONORED SirR.—The question, “ With what sensations do 
you look back upon the concert season now just drawing to a close?” 
I answer, With the feeling that the past season has afforded enough 
that was interesting and suggestive to be termed a delightful season. 

The answer to the sec. nd question runs as follows : 

Ido not believe that Berlin will ever in the same sense be the 
reigning musical centre of Germany as Paris is of France, London 
of England. The old music centres, among others Leipsic, Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main, the Rhine cities, possess a too highly developed, 
independent musical life for that. May they always keep it! 

Fr. GERNSHEIM. 


I can play, and can also if necessary tell tales, but of writing for 
the press I haven't the faintest notion. At the end of the season I 
have the justifiable teeling that, for musicians as well as for the pub- 
lic a certain, Jet up” is necessary. There is too much music made, 
anyway, and Hans v. Blilow was quite right when he once said to me 
a ‘“ Klauensenche "’ (claw disease) should break out among the piano 
players and a ‘‘ Darmversschlingung "’ (twisting of the guts) among 


the strings. * HEINRICH GRUNFELD. 
ss 


The Munich conductor question has been solved through 
the engagement of Hugo Roehr, of Mannheim, who is to 
act as court conductor; together with Richard Strauss and 
Franz Fischer, 1 have mentioned before that Hermann Levi 
was forced to retire from active service on account of severe 
neryous prostration, andI am very much afraid that the 
great conductor and Generalmusikdirector will not very 
soon, if ever, recuperate sufficiently to resume his former 
post. 

Our excellent baritone Paul Bulsz, who was recently 
concertizing in Scandinavia, has been decorated by the 
King of Denmark with the Knighthood Cross of the Dane- 
brog Order. 


*# *# * 


*#*# & 

Teresa Carrefio is just about to start on a recital tour 
through Sweden and Norway, where she will appear in 
nineteen concerts of her own. 

Another American artist who is to be heard in Scandi- 
navia is the violinist Fritz Spahr, who is engaged to tour 
next season in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finnland. 

*£ * 

Death removed yesterday from this mundane sphere the 

much respected and well liked music critic and composer 


Ferdinand Gumbert. For a number of years he was 
the musical editor of the 7aegliche Rundschau, an anti- 
Semitic paper which was unaware of the fact that its chief 
critic was a Jew. Among Gumbert’s compositions several 
songs, such as Mein Lied and O’bitt cuch liebe Voegelein, 
have achieved widespread popularity. Gumbert also had 
a good reputation as vocal teacher, musical littérateur and 
especially as critic on operatic performances. Personally he 
was very quiet, modest, amiable and for that reason well 
liked by everybody. His age must have been in the neigh- 
borhood of seventy and he was born in Berlin, where he 


died. een 


Jan Blockx, the Belgian composer, informs me by letter 
of the fact that he has finished a new grand opera and-that 
Van der Stucken, whosaw the libretto, was as pleased with 
it as Benoit expressed himself with the score. The opera 
is to be brought out at the vires Theatre in Antwerp in 
September next. O. F, 








Music in Vienna. 
VIENNA, March 30, 1896. 

RIEG’S concert was the most extraordinary 
affair that Vienna has seen since Siegfried Wagner’s 
advent here, and. in some respects there was more enthu- 
siasm and public excitement. Those who had entertained 
any ideas as to his appearance from the photographs they 
had seen of Grieg in his younger days, with the poetical 
face and the ambrosial locks of the traditional musician, 
had them very soon dissipated when Grieg first ascended 
the podium of the Grosser Musikvereins Saal, for alas! 
the locks have disappeared, or at least all semblance of 
them, and in their place is amonkish ‘‘ tonsure” surrounded 
with bluish white hair, which, with the usual Norwegian 
complexion, gave him a singular appearance, and yet he 

cannot be out of the fifties. 

These are the days when a musician’s personnel has not 
a little to do with his success in public. Although Sauer, 
for instance, has not usually impressed the public with 
poetic warmth of expression in his playing, he looks like a 
poet and a dreamer. It is difficult to believe how anyone 
with such a face and manner, with any pretensions to 
musicianship, could play in any other way. At any rate, I 
am prepared to maintain that here at least he played with 
more than mere brilliancy and ‘‘ verve.” He played as he 
looked. I am inclined to think that his nervousness, which 
probably is the cause of his often taking too rapid a tempo 
in themes of dignity and seriousness, of poetry and senti- 
ment, spoils much of the artistic effect, and is to blame for 
the opinion generally held by other critics. 

But to return to Grieg. Of course the Grosser Musik- 
vereins Saal was packed even to the doors and the street, 
where the cries of ‘‘ Bravo, bravo” could be distinctly 
heard. All the leading critics and Viennese Musiker were 
present. Hanslick, Brahms, Reinecke, Leschetizky, Griin- 
feld and the Conservatory contingent in full numbers ; for 
this was a benefit concert for the ‘‘ Pensions Institute” of 
the Conservatory ; also the Viennese aristocracy, including 
the Duchess of Cumberland and probably her daughter. 
It was a sight not soon to be forgotten. 

At the close of the Peer Gynt suite the whole audience 
rose as one man, and then followed a scene ! Thunderous 
applause, cheers and recalls literally without number, for 
he was called out so often that the hall was not emptied 
until 11 o’clock. The people sin:ply refused to be satisfied 
or to leave the hall. If it had been Damrosch he would 
probably have made a speech. 

The concert opened with three orchestral pieces from 
Sigurd Jarsalfar, Grieg directing. The Clavier concert in 
A moll was performed. by Fri. Dagmar Walle-Hansen, a 
countrywoman of Grieg’s, and favorably known in the 
Vienna concert halls. I do not care for her playing over- 
much myself. She works too hard with too little result, but 
the audience was very well contented with her execution. 
As for Grieg, he directs with considerable fire and energy. 
The Elegiac melodies for string orchestra were quite new to 
Vienna, of which Letzer Friihling was most delightful, but 
Sigurd Jarsalfar, the Peer Gynt Suite, and A minor con- 
certo have all been performed in the Philharmonic con- 
certs. The Jarsalfar selections were very ‘ dankbar,” as 
the Viennese say, and the famous suite aroused wild en- 
thusiasm. Another countrywoman of Grieg’s, Frau Gul- 
branson, — his songs so as to please the audience, if not 
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the critics. She may be an ‘imposing and beautiful ap- 
pearance,” but her voice is rather dry and harsh. 
Nevertheless, the audience was in such good humor 
that it was pleased with everything ; this may have been 
partly because Grieg accompanied her, and the songs,-es- 
pecially Ich Liebe Dich, are great favorites. She was en- 
cored again and again, whether because the audience could 
not get enough of the songs or liked to see and hear Grieg 
accompany her, or both, I cannot say. Certain it is that 
Herr Eduard Grieg ought to feel very well contented with 
his reception in Vienna, and it is to be hoped that albeit 
this is his first appearance here it will by no means be the 
last one. Meanwhile we will say hopefully, ‘‘ Auf wieder- 
sehen,” O bard of the land of the midnight sun ; the land 
of Justedal and Skagtolsind, of Jotun and Gousta! Thy 
wild and plaintive strains tell of thy gleaming fjelds and 
misty fiords, the abodes of Wotan and Thor, of Frega and 
Baldir, of mighty Jétuns and crafty Gnomes. They sing 
to us of Walhalla bliss, Valkyrie dance and Nornir’s runes, 


Such as around the base of Skagtlosind 
The chant of summer Jétun seems ; 


of Vikings’ wars and Bersekers’ rage, or holy Olaf’s vespers 
or softer strains of lad and maiden that 


Warm the windy fells, 
Make sunshine of the mist melt frost in dew, 
And paint the rocks with roses. 


So much for Grieg. The next important appearance 
upon the director’s podium in the Grosser Musik Vereins 
Saal was the composer now well known in America, the 
quondam director of the National Conservatory and the com- 
poser of the New World Symphony, the weird little Hunga- 
rian wizard, Dvorak, and this is his first appearance in this 
musical Mecca as director. The occasion was the Laibach’s 
Dank concert, given by the musical association of Laibach, 
known as the Glasbena Matica, a well chosen chorus of Bo- 
hemian voices and carefully selected soloists under the di- 
rection of Hubad, their excellent choirmaster. Of course the 
Bohemian element on this occasion was well represented, 
although many notables among the Viennese Musiker were 
present. Dyor4k was greeted with storming applause 
which bid fair never to come to an end. 

An immense laurel wreath with the national colors dec- 
orated the estrade, and another was added later, the gift 
of the Glasbena Matica. The work chosen for this appear- 
ance of the Laibach’s Dank was a Volks ballad of Bohemia, 
The Spectre’s Bride, in the characteristic musical setting 
of Dyor4k—a work highly regarded by the critics, and pro- 
nounced an important tonal production, in which all those 
features of Dvorak’s works which are the admiration of 
all music lovers are prominent, full of effective motives 
and numbers. This may be all true, and yet I am bound 
to be candid, and therefore I will add that either Dvordk 
is not a good director or else the orchestra was not accus- 
tomed to his leading, or perhaps there were not enough of 
rehearsals. There were only parts which, to my mind, 
came up to ‘“‘high water” mark. Dvorak seemed to be 
laboring with the orchestra, and the orchestra likewise with 
either confusion of ideas or a failure to understand the 
director’s leading. Then, although this work is full of 
color and tone painting, yet taken as who/e, ong and with 
no stops or intermissions, it is,or was that night at least, 
a little tedious, and I found that other admirers of the 
Hungarian magician shared my opinion, on talking with 
them later. 

Richter’s success with the famous Vienna Orchestra is 
that ‘cela s’entend,” that perfect understanding between 
orchestra and leader, that places their concerted efforts far 
above any that I have yet had the good fortune to hear, 
and of which that intense and subtle sympathy of Nikisch 
is a good antitype—/Ae one qualification above all others 
that is indispensable in a successful leader’s work. As for 
the chorus, with their Bohemian gala attire and becoming, 
although extremely odd and fantastic, headgear—what- 


ever they may see fit to call it ; I am sure I don’t pretend to 
know-they were as attractive in person as pleasing in 
voice, and the stage of the Musikvereins Saal presented a 
brilliant and unusual array of bright, pretty faces and 
gorgeous coloring of gala costume. That is of course the 
feminine contingent. The masculine element was as 
usual in these days lofty and superior to personal orna- 
mentation, preferring this ugliest of all ugly male attire, 
the prescribed evening conventional dress coat et al. 

Would that they might return to powdered wigs, silver 
buckles, plumed hats, lace ruffles for the comely setting of 
the hand and the knee breeches and embroidered coats, 
rich in texture and color! O for the days of a Napoleon's 
court? or, better still, a Washington levée! I am aware 
this is all heresy and unmitigated nonsense, but, on the 
other hand, 


O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 


and banish this ugly dress coat and long trousers into per- 
petual exile. . 

To return from this explosive digression, Fannie Ver- 
bunck, the soprano soloist of the occasion, was a pleasing 
combination of personal charm and delicious girlish silver 
toned voice. The terrific onset of admiring glances in the 
audience might have disturbed a less composed. indi- 
vidual than this young lady already accustomed apparently 
to the worship and homage of many admirers, queen of 
herself, her art and of all the subjects in her train. 

I omitted to say that the Glasbena Matica had already 
given on a previous evening a ‘‘ Dank” coneert, most in- 
teresting because of the delightful Volksongspgiven under 
Hubod’s leadership. Some of these were repeated after 
Hubod had been vociferously called out with Dvorak. The 
entire absence of affectation, the freshness of these young 
silver toned voices, and a certain tenderness, finesse and 
‘‘ grazie,” united with the peculiar and attractive qualities of 
the Bohemian Volksong, with also an exact execution and 
ensemble, helped very much to enhance the witchery of 
this delightfully novel affair. 

The ‘‘ Dank” was or ought to have been all on the side 
of the hearers. 

APRIL 7. 

Since writing the above I have learned more about the 
dress of the choir maidens, which really belongs to the up- 
per and lower Krain provinces in Bohemia: The head- 
gear, or ‘‘ Haube,” is a large, high standing sort of bonnet, 
indescribable as to shape and proportions, with a broad gold 
band in coronet fashion, and flowing white streamers. The 
rest of the dress is distinguished by a gold girdle around 
the waist, a colored silk scarf thrown over the breast, and 
large, snow white sleeves, short skirts in peasant fashion, 
and all gorgeous and fantastic in texture and color. 

But to return backward, there is Reinecke, of whom I 
made mention in my last letter. His visit to Vienna was 
upon the invitation of the Musik-Freunde Association to 
appear in the fourth Gesellschaft concert of the season and 
to direct his new G minor symphony dedicated to the 
society. 

Reinecke is supposed to be seventy-two years old, and he 
looks all of that. It was therefore surprising to many to 
see him directing so well and with such an instinctive un- 
derstanding of a new (to him) orchestra. So long a director 
of the Gewandhaus Konzerte in Leipsic, however, he 
needed no introduction to those of his audience who did 
not see him on his first visit in 1868, twenty-five years ago 
and more, when he directed his overture to Manfred, a 
Klavier quintet, aud the variations on a theme from 
Handel. 

The symphonie is rich in tuneful, effective motives, and 
splendid in orchestral setting. _The last movement reaches 
a grand climax at the close that aroused enthusiasm. But 
it is chiefly upon his reputation as a Mozart player.that his 
second advent here was heralded with acclaim. The 


Mozart’s Kronung’s Konzert was a rich treat to all. This 
will not need description or delineation here. 

The event of next importance in this fourth Gesellschafts 
concert was the giving of scenes from Faust (Schumann). 
Sistermanns took the chief part in this, and not, to my mind, 
with any great credit to himself. I am at a loss to under- 
stand Sistermanns’ popularity in Vienna or anywhere else, 
forthat matter, if this evening was any sample of his work. 
His voice was clearly off the key half the time, thick, lack- 
ing in refinement, and he did not atone for these promi- 
nent failings by any special conception of the part, either 
in style or interpretation. Itis to be hoped that either he 
was not in voice or not in the spirit—either one. 

Reinecke called together a large and enthusiastic audicnce 
at the Rosé Quartet concert. Reinecke’s classic virtuosity 
at this time of life is a matter for astonishment as well as 
admiration. His whole ‘‘Wesen” bespeaks the spirit- 
uality and ‘‘ Innigkeit ” (how these German words do bother 
one! It is impossible to drive them out of one’s head when 
no English words come to one’s aid) of Mozart. On the ce- 
casion of the next Rosé Quartet evening he will take part 
in a program of exclusively Mozart selections. 

eee 

At the last Gesellschafts concert Kiel’s Christus was one 
of the voices of Char Woche, or the Passion Week—the 
last week in Lent—which followed Wagner's Das Liebes- 
mahi der Apostel, and the prelude and Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from the third act of Tannhduser, given at the benefit con- 
cert for the Pensionsvereins of the Imperial Opera by the 
orchestra under Richter’s direction in the Grosser Musik- 
vereins Saal. 

The first performance of Kiel’s Christus here was awaited 
with a high degree of expectation, not to say anticipation, 
but, alas! the Vienna public is one of the least dependabie 
in matters musical. The musical critics refused to be 
seized inwardly, as the German doth put it, and the high 
reputation which this oratorio gained in other European 
cities met here only a respectful salute. 

Great is Johann Sebastian Bach, the god of the Vien- 
nese! And let not even the most brilliant modern dare to 
set up another deity before the great Johann Sebastian ! 
Tinel dared to produce his Franciscus and was sadly pun- 
ished for his impiety and temerity. To be sure he might 
have chesen a more fruitful and tuneful theme than the 
fastings and prayers in the desert of the good St. Francis, 
but Kiel cannot be found fault with on this score, for he 
has chosen the subject of all subjects that since the year 
A. D. 1 has interested and drawn the admiration and hom- 
age of poet, painter, historian and musician, the greatest 
and grandest figure in the world’s history. The Christus 
of the Passion music, The Messiah of Handel, the Christus 
am Oelberg of Beethoven, the central figure of Oberam- 
mergau, the Holy Grail of Parsifal, the adored and leading 
star of Rubinstein’s longed for ideal; and then Kiel, too, 
chose the sacred Muse and dwelt with her apart, and if the 
two were not “ illumined through love’s spell,” it was not 
because she did not ‘‘glow,a lambent star.” To Kiel at 
least ‘‘ her frosts were pearls and her face was fair to see,” 
and whatever may be said of the recitative Kiel has in 
some of the choruses and soli been faithful to her leading 
—that for the alto-voices. Behold, I Stand at the Door and 
Knock moved the hearers most deeply. The choral Mein 
Jesus stirbt, with the impressive trombone accents, the 
two choruses, We Have All Gone Astray and Behold the 
Lamb of God, are worthy of all praisé. _ 

The oratorio is divided into three parts: the entry into 
Jerusalem and the Lord’s Supper, the denial of Peter, the 
court scenes before the High Priest and Pila/e ; the third 
and last, the Resurrection, and all treated after the words 
of Holy Writ. Schniedes took the part of Christus. As I 
wrote last week, he had already given a concert with great 
credit to himself, and is reckoned worthy of the society of 
Meschaert, Sistermanns, Ziir Miihlen, &c. 

He manages his velvety, pliant baritone voice with 
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graceful skill. Like Meschaert and Ziir Mihlen he 
breathes music and the art of vocalization is forgotten 
when we listen, Gounod’s prayer from Faust, Schumann's 
Lotosblume, Franz’s Widmung and the selections from 
Riickauf and Hatter showed his genre and manner effect- 
ively; but to return to Christus. Schneides took the recita- 
tive as well as the great demands upon his voice would 
allow, and in the scene of Christ before Pilate he seized 
upon the dramatic features of the situation with great 
power. Fri. Gmeiner, a pupil of Gustave Walter, allowed 
a rare voice to be heard in the two solos which were ap- 
pointed to her, an artistic temperament, soulful expression 
and a well trained mezzo soprano. The rich notes of the 
lower register added that touching and pathetic ring to the 
tones of the solo Surely He Hath Borne our Griefs and 
Carried Our Sorrows, which well become its character. 

Taking the Christus as whole it is certainly effective and 
worthy, but the opinions are divided here. There is too 
much recitative, that feature of dramatic setting which 
only the great genius knows how to handle. A number of 
persons—too large a number—occupy a large field in this: 
Christ, Pilate, Peter, Judas, the High Priest, the Ser- 
vant, the Maid, &c. I doubt if, as a whole, it will be 
handed down to coming generations, though one of the 
critics pronounced the solo Behold I Stand at the Door and 
Knock worthy of Pergolese. 

Speaking of Meschaert, he is now doubtless the newest 
wonder in the concert world. His last concert here was a 
sight long to be remembered. The house was crowded, 
and among other Musiker present were the masters of 
musical criticism, composition and piano savants—to wit, 
Hanslick, Grieg, Brahms, Reinecke and Leschetizky—a 
goodly company. These great musical worthies allowed 
themselves to be carried away with the rest of the hearers 
who sat entranced. 

Never, say the critics, have Beethoven’s Liederkreis an 
die ferne Geliebte and Schubert’s Dichter liebe found a 
nobler interpreter. Meschaert will be forever associated 
with these songs in future. How can one describe the 
lofty conception, the faithful expression of the same.and 
the depth of the innate musical feeling—truly a heavenly 
gift, a divine mission his, and how quick is the keen ap- 
preciative public to give this ever and always the highest 
rank, far above all vocalization and perfect technic is the 
soul of music itself, that which appeals to the Eternal Veritus, 
leads us up the white and dazzling staircase and points us 
directly to aims far above and outside itself, as Prof. 
Waldo S. Platt so nobly said to the London Musical Associa- 
tion in his paper read before the society last summer. 

Ziir Miihlen is another singer much, if not quite, on the 
same order, or in the same zenith one might better say. 
It is not so much the remarkable voice as it is the power 
he has of throwing himself mind, heart and soul into the 
conception and interpretation of the song that wins him 
the wonder and adulation of his audience and carries every- 
thing before him. He sang Meine Rose and the Geister 
nahe of Schumann, as also the Friihlingsnacht, like some 
inspired medium. His whole being is transfused in the 
spirit of the music. He is absolutely degezster?, as the 
German word expresses it, and not less so in the little 
Stindchen Vergiss nicht mein, the Regenlied and In 
Waldeseinsamkeit of Brahms, the Warum of Tschaikowsky, 
Gounod’s Maid of Athens, and that noble Morgenhymne 
of Henschel, which were among the selections I heard him 
give. 


Iam a patriotic American, but I am more and more 
obliged to admit there is nothing like the temperament of 
these Germans, Viennese Hungarians, Bohemians, Hol- 
landers, Norwegians and Russians. Why, the English are 
like icebergs in the comparison, even the warmest of them ; 
and the French—where are the French? All I can say is 
that those who have come here are first in that kind of cool- 
ness known as /ukewarm—of course | am speaking com- 
paratively only. I do notand will not say that the Ameri- 
cans are lacking in temperament. They certainly have far 
more than the English, and far more than they will let come 
out. That is the one thing needful here, the highest de- 
sideratum. Wthout it you may compose, improvise, read 
music like the alphabet, and have the technic of the most 
perfect machine that ever was invented, but you will be 
told you have no talent nevertheless. 

At the last fortnightly class of Leschetizky Hamburg, 
the young pianist, who has been touring in England, 
Europe and Australia since he left the great master, played 
the Wanderer fantasie of Schubert so well that half of us 
were melted in tears when we were not enthusiastic over 
the brilliancy of the execution as a whole. If Hamburg 
plays like that always he will never lack listeners or the 
ducats. 

Mr. Arthur Reginald Little, who has been studying here 
since December last, has gone to Prague with his com- 
positions, where he will submit them to the inspection and 
criticism of his former master in New York, Dr. Dvorak. 
This young student, hardly more than a lad not yet twenty 
years of age, has composed a concerto for piano and full 
orchestra that I predict will one day be the wonder of many 
for its remarKable maturity, its breadth and loftiness of con- 
ception throughout. I believe a part of the score was on 
exhibition at the Manuscript Society in New York at one 
time. 

The score in MS. is a marvel of neatness and perfect 
handiwork, but although this is of secondary and trivial im- 
portance there is nothing trivial about the composition it- 
self. The second part attains an elevation of thought and 
style that reminds one of Das religiése Gefiihl in Wagner. 
Our good wishes go with this highly gifted, richly en- 
dowed young American student. His country may one 
day be proud of him. After leaving Prague he will go to 
Leipsic and then to Paris. 

Mr. Proctor, Mr. McGraff, Miss Newcombe and Miss 
Durneau are among other American students here who are 
favorite pupils of Leschetizky. The latter gives a soirte 
to-morrow evening, when Gabrillowitch, a talented young 
Russian, Hamburg, and Miss Goodson, a gifted young Eng- 
lish girl, will play, among others. 

The season of concerts is fast drawing to a close and soon 
the different Saals will be empty. The Bohemian String 
Quartet and the Hellmesberger Quartet have had their last 
evenings. Reinecke presided at the piano at the last 
named concert and will also appear again with the Quartet 
Rosé. 

The little Paula Szsobt has gone to study with d’Albert. 
Sulzer, the ‘cello soloist in the Imperial Opera, gave a 
delightful evening not long since to a full house, with the 
usual selections from Popper and Saint-Saéns, and one or 
two beautiful numbers cf his own. 

After the close of the concert season I shall have more 
time to write of the musical institutions of Vienna and all 
her different societies, which I spoke of doing in my last. 

EMMELINE PoTTer FRISSELL. 


A Testy Organist. 

N his reminiscences of an organist’s life in the 
Royal Chapel at Windsor Sir George J. Elvey tells 
an interesting story of Wesley's bad manners and subse- 
quent apology. Mr. Tuckerman, an American, had come 
to England to study cathedral music. His plan was to 
visit the organist of each cathedral in turn, observe for 
two or three months his style of playing, and make notes 
on the character of the music. In course of time Mr. 
Tuckerman asked Sir George, with whom he had formed 
a friendship, for a letter of introduction to Dr. Wesley. 
Elvey had defeated Wesley in competition for the Gresham 
gold medal, given for the best anthem, and also for the 
position of organist of St. George's Chapel. Wesley had 
never forgotten these defeats, and his feelings toward his 

successful rival were far from friendly. 

However, Sir George wrote him a letter introducing 
Tuckerman, armed with which the American student pre- 
sented himself at Wesley’s door, and was ushered into the 
drawing room. On Wesley’s appearance Tuckerman 
stated the purpose of his visit and handed him Elvey’s 
letter. He tore open the epistle, read it, and threw it into 
the fire, exclaiming, ‘‘ Elvey ! Whois Elvey?'’ Then he 
rang the bell violently, and a man servant rushed in. 
‘‘John,”’ said the master loudly, ‘‘this man is an im- 
postor! Show him the door!’’ The door was shown to 
the angry American, who, making his way back to Wind- 
sor, reported to Sir George the reception he had met with 
from the Winchester organist. Sir George made the best 
excuse he could, and the unpleasant subject was allowed 
to drop. 

But a fortnight later there was another exhibition of 
Wesley’s eccentricity. A telegram was put into Elvey’s 
hand which ran thus: ‘‘Send down your friend Tucker- 
man. I have put up The Wilderness for him to hear to- 
morrow.’’ ‘‘ What shall I do?”’ asked Tuckerman, when 
Elvey put the telegram in his hands. ‘‘I don’t like to 
urge you, but, if you will take my advice, you will go.” 
Tuckerman went. Wesley received him courteously, gave 
him a room in his own house, and after dinner took him to 
the cathedral, where for two hours he played the organ in 
his best manner. On Sunday morning ‘’ Wesley in E"’ was 
the service; at evensong the anthem was The Wilderness, 
played as Wesley alone could play it. When Tuckerman 
returned to Windsor on Monday he said he had thoroughly 
enjoyed his visit. 

The Wilderness was the anthem Wesley had sent in for 
the Gresham prize when Elvey gained it. The anthem 
was returned to him, scored all over by the examiners, 
and he had it framed and hung in his room. It was once 
the occasion of a witticism from Dr. Stephen Elvey, the 
organist of New College, Oxford, and Sir George’s brother. 

He and Wesley were discussing some knotty point in 
music, and at leigth Wesley, finding he was getting the 
worst of the argument, exclaimed: ‘‘ Elvey, you're a bear! 
I won't talk to you any longer !’’ ‘‘ Well,” replied Elvey, 
‘if Iam, I won't growl in your ‘ Wilderness.’’’ 








A Great-Grandson of J. 8. Bach.—A grandson 
of Philip Emanuel Bach, the son of Johan Sebastian Bach, 
appeared in a late concert at Hamburg as pianist and com- 
poser. His name is Hermann Bach. His specialty is fan- 
tasizing on the piano, and he does this not in the style of 
his great ancestor, but in a very modern one. 
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Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton. 

RS. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON is a Virginian 
and the youngest daughter of Judge Daniel Rat- 
cliffe, who was one of America’s most celebrated lawyers. 
The Ratcliffes were of the Scottish nobility, and came to 
America in 1745. Mrs, Caperton’s mother’s family, the 
Herberts, received a grant of what was known as Nor- 
folk County in Virginia from James I. Mrs. Caperton 
is a representative Southern woman with the most gener- 

ous feelings to all musicians who are working for art. 

Her musical education commenced as soon as she could 
talk, and even as a little child she had a remarkable con- 
tralto voice. Her early education was one that was con- 
ducive to refinement and strength of purpose. She gradu- 
ated at the age of fifteen with the highest honors at the 
Eclectic Institute in Baltimore, and then continued to 
study music professionally with what were considered the 
best teachers in America, 

When quite young, the great dramatic singer Theresa 
Titjens on her last visit to Baltimore heard her sing, and 
offered to educate the young contralto at her own expense ; 
but this offer was, of course, refused firmly and em- 
phatically by Mrs. Caperton’s family, and for a time the 
fact that a professional life had taken a definite form in 
the young singer's mind threatened to end her musical 
education. 

One of Mrs. Caperton’s (then Emma Ratcliffe) fitst teach- 
ers was the venerable composer of Kathleen Mavourneen, 
F. Nichols Crouch, who transposed this song in C, and 
dedicated it to his ‘‘ gifted pupil.” In spite of obstacles and 
misfortunes in study and life the voice grew, and her musi- 
cian’s temperament and determination triumphed ; but a 
promise to her father, to whom Mrs. Caperton was devot- 
edly attached, prevented her pursuing an operatic career 
for which she was prepared. 

Not satisfied with the course she had received in Amer- 
ica, Mrs. Caperton, after careful observations of such 
singers as Sembrich, Hastreiter and many others, deter- 
mined to place herself under the maestro whose method 
they represented. 

She therefore went to Dresden and sought out Lamperti, 
who stands to-day as the representative of that school 
which insists upon a well tuned instrument and a perfect 
technic as a foundation to all artistic singing. 

After a four years’ course of study with G. B. Lamperti, 
during which time Mrs. Caperton took a special course for 
men’s voices, she assisted and taught his pupils with the 
maestro’s direction. Lamperti wished Mrs. Caperton to 
sing in opera, but the old promise which prevented at six- 
teen was as binding at twenty-six. 

After singing successfully in concert in Germany, Mrs. 
Caperton went to England, where she was made a member 
of the Society of Letters and Arts in London. Her voice 
received enthusiastic recognition. She made several fine 
concert engagements, which, owing to an offer she re- 
ceived from America, she was obliged to break and return 
immediately. 

Her education in German opera, oratorio and Lieder was 
under the direction of Paul Jensen, Hofopernsanger, in 
Dresden. She excels in German music, her immense 
dramatic voice and perfect German accent giving her 
power to interpret both words and music in a manner few 
Americans ever attain. 

Mrs. Caperton made her American début with Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra. Her repertory consists of all 
the Italian and German operas of Rossim, Bellini, Donni- 
zetti, Mozart, Weber, &c., which are as familiar as old 


songs to her. Mrs. Caperton’s study has been wide and 
varied, as there is no class of fine music that she has not 
studied. The old Scotch songs were her nursery melodies. 

Her work as a teacher is widespread, her pupils coming 
from all parts of the world, and they are now singing every- 
where. In winter she teaches at Ogontz and Walnut Lane 
schools and in Philadelphia, and in the summer she returns 
to Dresden to assist Lamperti and to keep up her own 
studies. Mrs. Caperton holds that to be a fine teacher one 
must study without ceasing. 








Double Vocal Office of the 
Cervical Spine. 


A New Discovery. 


The 





By Joun Howarp. ~ 


SEARCH through all available writings in five 

languages—and the quest has been an earnest one— 
has uncovered no hint of the vocal functions of the spine, 
not even a hazardous conjecture that it might be remotely 
concerned. It is barely mentioned by the voluminous 
Merkel ; wonderful Harless gives it no word of vocal wel- 
come ; Mancini (translated from the original) does not in- 
clude it in his extraordinary list of vocal organs. Even 
Belari, that shining light in this Manhattan wilderness; has, 
by some inexplicable oversight, forborne to recognize the 
backbone as a lyric acquaintance. 

The other discoveries claimed by the writer relate to the 
offices of parts already supposed to have some vital con- 
cern with voice. For instance, the soft palate is told to 
rise by some writers, to remain still or fall by others ; it is 
honored by vocal mention, although its cord stretching 
and consonating (not resonating) functions had never been 
suspected. Sohas the tongue been much discussed and 
variously placed, though no thought of its cord stretching 
and consonating offices, fully as important as those of the 
palatal muscles, had ever occurred to any investigator. 
The same may be said of that most powerful cord stretch- 
ing muscle, the sterno-hyoid, from the breast bone to the 
bone above the larynx; for the very instructive experiments 
of Dr. Wyllie, of Edinburgh, did not suggest to him the tens- 
ing power of this muscle, although he proved that weights 
depending from its place of attachment to the hyoid bone 
produced precisely the same degrees of pitch that they did 
when fastened to the thyroid, the thyroid cartilage at the 
front of the Adam's apple, or larynx. 

Hence the writer fondly believes that his discovery of 
the vocal offices of the spine may rank with the acoustic 
disclosures of the nature and vocal cause of hollow tones, 
and the acoustic law of vocal compression (see 2raznard’s 
Musical World, March, 1895), as discoveries similar to those 
of new metals, whose existence had not previously been 
even hypothesized. Not that his other discoveries just in- 
dicated, those relating to the tongue, the palate and the 
lower throat, are not of equal importance, but the material 
with which they deal had at least been tampered with. 

While dissecting at the Ohio Medical College in Cincin- 
nati, the exceedingly close contact of the rear of the larynx 
(Adam's apple) with the front surface of the neck portion of 
the spine was brought to prominent notice again and again. 
At one time, while strict measurements were being made 
to decide whether Luschka or Merkel was right in the 
position of the cricoid cartilage relatively to the spine—and 
Merkel was right !—the extraordinary hardness of the front 
surface of the fifth vertebra was noticed, and this was just 
the one opposite which the broad back of the cricoid carti- 


lage was stationed. It was wholly free from fleshy, muscu- 
lar fibres ; for, although the middle of the tiree parts of 
the /ongus coll7 muscles is at one end fastened mainly 
above, at the other end, mainly below this vertebra (spine- 
joint), it curves outward .at just this point and, as though 
by a special provision, ends only its hard, tendonous parts 
over the front surface. There intervenes only the exceed- 
ingly thin inferior constrictor muscles between the cricoid 
cartilage, the second in size of the laryngeal parts, and this 
hard front surface of the spine. 

The thought suddenly flashed across the mind that here 
might be the full or partial source of that harder, more 
ringing resonance of the voice, that quality which the Ger- 
mans so aptly describe as ‘‘ klangreich.” 

“Dr. Locke!” I exclaimed excitedly to the assistant 
demonstrator, ‘‘ I believe that the spine is so situated that 
it must afford resonance, hardness to the voice. See how 
ijt resounds to my knuckles, almost like a wooden table, and 
the cricoid cartilage is placed right against it!” 

‘* Well,” said Dr. Locke, after a few moments of deep 
thought, ‘I declare, there may be something in it !"” 

How could the hypothesis be proved? Surely the 
cadaver should afford some evidence. It was remembered 
that Merkel had experimented with different substances, 
with two rubber bands, with sections of one of the larger 
intestines, and had found that the sound produced very 
nearly resembled that made by blowing between the 
exsected vocal cords. 

‘* When two fingers are laid horizontally across the mouth 
and pressed lightly against the lips, as if to ensure silence, 
a breath blown strongly between them will cause a sound 
of definite pitch.” (Physiology of Artistic Singing, p. 1.) 
The inside of the joints nearest the palm of the hand will 
give the best response, and the sound wil! differ but little 
from that of the cords in the cadaver. Harless made the 
nearest guess at the true cause of the very different sounds 
made by the living human voice when he wrote that their 
peculiar qualities did not depend so much upon the 
cords themselves. as upon the state of the parts that sur- 
rounded them. 

The influence of the spine, even in the cadaver, was 
plainly proved. Without removing the larynx of a 
muscular subject very recently injected, the writer 
severed the windpipe an inch and a half below and 
inserted a rubber tube. Having sewn the arytenoid carti- 
lages together, it was easy to press the vocal cords more 
or less firmly against each other and to stretch them, In 
making these experiments the assistance of the accom- 
plished anatomist Professor Scilly was secured. When 
the larynx was loose upon the spine, almost precisely the 
same sound was produced as by blowing between -the 
fingers. But when it was pressed gently downward upon 
the spine not only Professor Scilly but Dr. Murphy and 
several students observed with surprise the very consider- 
able increase in power. One of the students could hear 
every note of Yankee Doodle, although standing in a room 
40 feet distant, with the only connecting door closed. 

In this experiment the inferior constrictor muscles he- 
tween the larynx and spine were not removed. It is prob- 
able that the prominent perpendicular ridge on the back of 
the cricoid cartilage (in the place of the seam on the back 
of a shoe) was pressed so firmly into this thin constrictor 
muscle that its adjacent parts were squeezed away and 
the ridge brought into as close contact with the spine as a 
plate with a table covered with a thin cloth. 

It is by no means certain that a thick inferior constrictor 
muscle (or muscles) may not be a vocal advantage. A 
table cloth of a certain thickness not only enlarges the 
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sound of a plate struck onits edge by a knife, but even 
beautifies it. The trial is easily made, and suggests many 
thoughts. It is plain that the vibrations of the plate origi- 
nate vibrations of those parts of the wooden table which are 
in contact with the plate. A trite but striking instance is 
the vastly enlarged sound excited by a vibrating tuning 
fork when its handle is placed against wood, iron or marble 
instead of being held in the hand. This case remarkably 
resembles that of voice. The larynx is virtually imbedded 
in fleshy muscles just as is the handle of the fork in the 
hand. The larynx when held against the spine is in con- 
tact with a hard surface, just as is the tuning fork placed 
against a mantel shelf. 

It will not be time wasted to dwell a little longer upon 
this curious phenomenon and to inquire why the sound is 
so much changed and enlarged. It is weak when the ma- 
terial by which it is surrounded is so loose that it cannot 
be thrown into vibration except at the very place of con- 
tact. A very familiar illustration is that of a handkerchief 
held loosely and shaken at one corner; only the corner 
will be moved. But let the same kerchief be stretched 
and the shaking of one corner will shake the whole fabric ; 
that is easily seen. 

Similarly, the spine, being firm, does not move merely 
atits place of contact with the larynx; that contiguous 
movement or vibration excites movement of a much larger 
surface of this hard part of the spine both above and 
below, and as the part above is a part of the boundary of 
the vocal channel, much larger waves are thrown off and 
of course the tone is greatly enlarged. 

Nor is this all ; the louder tone might be dull in character 
were it not that this contact of the larynx checks its too 
great and too long continuing movement or vibration, just 
asa hand rubbed to and fro upon a table will move less 
freely than the same effort would move it in the air. 
There results a tendency to separate the vibrations, to 
consume for each movement to or fro not the full time 
that might be taken, but avery trifle less, thus allowing 
the ear an almost infinitesimal instant of rest and also 
securing a sharper impact for the next vibratory wave. 
Every reader must have noticed the harder quality of the 
sounds produced by instruments of hard material, a result 
of the action of the same law. 

The cadaver had spoken almost with convincing elo- 
quence; but the final test must be made with the living 
organism. A glorious future for voice training lay possibly 
beyond, The burning questions lay hot at hand: What 
muscles could be controlled to draw the larynx backward 
during voice? How might they be voluntarily controlled, 
forced by the singer's will to contract when the tone was 
heard to be dull, hollow or characterless ? 

Only three pairs of muscles have the back pulling 
power : 

(1) The s/y/o-pharyngei, extending from the rear of the 
larynx, upward and sharply backward, to a sharp, bony 
spur projecting downward from the skull, rather near the 
junction of the jaws, below and in front of the bones in 
which the ear channels are found. (This spur, the styloid 
process, is almost as sharp as a needle in negroes. The 
writer pricked his finger with one by accident). 

(2) The stylo-hyoid pair, extending from the same bony 
spur downward to a sickle-shaped bone (hyoid bone) just 
above the larynx. As these two parts, the hyoid bone and 
the larynx, are bound firmly together for all artistic tone, 
these s/y/o-hyoid muscles would aid in pulling the larynx 
backward against the spine; for as they rise from the 
hyoid bone they incline strongly backward. 

(8) The omo-hyoid pair, which roughly extends backward 
as well as downward from the hyoid bone and then curves 
ontward to fasten itself to the shoulder blades. 

It is possible, and indeed probable, that the muscles 
which extend down to the breast bone from the larynx and 
hyoid bone also incline somewhat backward, and would 
tend to hold the larynx backward ; but their more certain 
office is undoubtedly to prevent the actual rising of the lar- 


first mentioned muscles to have its effect without displace- 
ment of the larynx from its most favorable position direct- 
ly opposite the hard front surface of the fifth vertebra. 

Long experimentation finally gave many means of abso- 
lutely isolating the first two pairs of muscles, the sty/o- 
pharyngei and stylo-hyoid, so that they couid be contracted 
or relaxed at will as surely as a finger could be bent or 
arm moved, and the acoustic results were overwhelmingly 
convincing. When they were voluntarily checked the 
mezza voce quality and weakness were heard if other voca] 
agents were acting correctly; otherwise the disagreeable 
hollow tone could not be avoided. 

But when these back pulling muscles were voluntarily 
exerted the increased resonance, ring and vigor of the 
voice were unmistakable. It could be intensified almost to 
the stridor of the auctioneer. That element so markedly 
absent from the French school of singers, the vibrant tone, 
the thrilling utterance, was at full and immediate com- 
mand. 

The recent series of three articles in THe MUSICAL 
Courizr upon The Cord Stretching Office of the Palatal 
Muscles has shown how the spine serves as a fulcrum to 
make it possible to tilt the thyroid cartilage downward and 
forward upon the cricoid to stretch the vocal cords and 
make them more tense for louder and more powerful tones. 
The voluntary command of the back pulling muscles of 
course increases this power. 

Is it not a wonderful gain, a long advance, to be able at 
will to reduce the vibrant quality of each voice to the soft- 
ness of the mezza voce or increased to the almost crashing 
stridor of heroic denunciations. Without the recognition of 
the services of the cervical spine no exact system of voice 
training would have been conceivable. The spine fulfills 
so many essential conditions that its omission from the 
daily implements of the voice teacher would have kept his 
calling in its hitherto state of sheer empiricism, of haphaz- 
ard guessing, of ridiculous little knacks, like the ome 
stroke, the pm-practices and the staccato tones. 

The discovery of the vocal offices of the spine, together 
with those of the palate and tongue already mentioned, 
and, besides these, two other discoveries soon to be an- 
nounced, have elevated voice culture to the rank of an 
exact science, with artistic results not simply possible or 
probable, but in a state of health of the parts involved as 
infallible as those of other sciences. 





The Laura Sanford Concert. 


ISS LAURA SANFORD, the young artist 
piano pupil of Miss Amy Fay, gave a concert on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 2ist, at the Hotel Waldorf, assisted 
by Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio and Mr. Hugo Engel, 
violin. 

A year has done much for the young pianist in the way 
of vigor and decision. She played with Mr. Engel 
Beethoven's sonata for piano and violin in D major, op. 
12, and showed firm clarity, precision and sympathy in 
ensemble -work. The andante con moto was practically 
smooth in rhythm and singing in its quality of tone. 
Three minor solo pieces of Raff, Schumann and Grieg were 
played with excellent taste and finish, Grieg’s March of the 
Dwarfs having precisely the right swing and a really ad- 
mirable elasticity of technic. The young girl’s technic for 
what she essays to accomplish is exceedingly clearly 
developed and obviously reliable. She phrases intelli- 
gently, and is pleasantly free from mannerisms—particu- 
larly those of precocity. Chopin’s andante spianato and 
polonaise closed her program, which was enthusiastically 
received throughout. 

Mme. Sapio sang several solos, accompanied by Sig. 
Sapio, her husband, and Mr. Engel, accompanied, by Miss 
Amy Fay, assisted in varying the program by some solos 
on the violin. The audience was large and iashionable, 
being headed by a society patronage of prominence. 
Young Miss Sanford is forging steadily ahead. 


The Parcello Recital. 
SONG recital was given on Monday evening, 
April 20, by Miss Marie Parcello, contralto, assisted 
by Miss Estelle Norton, piano; Miss Gossveiler, piano ; 
Mr. Albert Gossveiler, violin ; Mrs. Florence Joyce, accom- 
panist, and Mr. Edward Randall Peet, accompanist. 

Miss Parcello was heard in the favorite recitative and 
aria from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Dalilah and in songs of 
Schubert, Rubinstein, Schumann, Lassen and Clay, to- 
gether with a group of little English ballads with very 
pretty titles, to which the name Parcello was affixed as 
composer. 

The contralto has a voice of abundant volume and power, 
characterized by force rather than feeling and needing to 
betaken in hand to obtain flexibility and nuance. Thesinger 
is evidently much in earnest, but lacks variety and sym- 
pathy in style. There is a large quantity of native ma- 
terial which study and experience might work to probably 
effective ends. 

The singer was well received and laden with nosegays. 
Her assistants played and accompanied intelligently, par- 
ticularly Miss Estelle Norton, who, though nervous, man- 
aged to play among other short pieces Grieg’s Poéme Ero. 
tique with warmth and technical finish. 

Miss Parcellois evidently a favorite and drew an audience 
of good size and flavor, which evinced much enthusiasm for 
her work. 





A Chickering Musicale. 

 apeterag CHICKERING & SONS gave one of 

their delightful matinée musicales on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 21, when the program was furnished by 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone, and Mr. H. G. Tucker, 
pianist. A large and fashionable audience assembled as 
usual to enjoy matters, which went smoothly and pleasantly 
throughout. 

Ffrangcon- Davies sang with the intelligence, feeling and 
authority to which his brief sojourn here has already accus- 
tomed us, and gave a versatile program, including such 
contrasts as Berlioz’s serenade from Faust and Stanford’s 
rattling, rollicking Father O'Flynn. There were also songs 
of Schumann, Meyer, Loehr and Dibdin, all sung with rare 
adaptation of mood and excellently expressive diction. 
He had a tremendous success, as he deserved. 

The pianist, Mr. Tucker, who hails from Boston, played 
a lengthy and sufficiently taxing program with unaffected 
feeling and taste. He is a player of refinement, command- 
ing a clear and fluent technic, which is called upon to serve 
him to graceful and poetic rather than forceful or impres- 
sioned ends. He played five Chopin numbers, composed of 
four etudes and the G minor ballade ; Liszt’s Rigoletto 
fantaisie and D flat etude; two Bach-Saint-Saéns tran- 
scriptions, Rubinstein’s C major etude and several minor 
pieces of Schumann, Dvorak and others. 

His facility is marked and there is a decided charm and 
sympathy in his style. Pieces such as Liszt's Liebestraum 
he played deliciously and won his way therefrom straight 
to the hearts of the audience, which, however, worked itself 
into some of the most spontaneous enthusiasm of the after- 
noon over his performance of the Rigoletto fantaisie. He 
won a pronounced success and is a pianist one would like 
to hear again. The afternoon was most enjoyable. 





A Revised Opera.—At the first concert and oper- 
atic performance of the Mozart Society, Berlin, a revised 
version of the Schauspieldirector was given, with a text by 
R. Genée ‘and musical alterations, under the title of Der 
Capellmeister. The plot now treats of Frederick the 
Great's intention of making Mozart Capellmeister of the 
opera, and the scene is at Potsdam. The characters are two 
Italian female singers, a tenor, the musician Tiirrschmidt, 
with whom Mozart lodged at Berlin, Capellnieister J. F. 
Reichardt, and Mozart himself. It was very successful, 
and in its present form is likely to be given on other 
stages. 





ynx, and thus to allow the backward pulling element of the 
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September 9 to October 8, Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
October 5 to October 2%, West Pennsylvania Exposition, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa 
Atter October % Touring. Band available for Concerts, Expo 


sitions, &c. For terms apply to 
JOHN MAHNKEN, Manager, 
Room 23 Steinway Hall, 


Gro. N. Loomis, 
109 East 14th St., New York. 


Business Manager. 





: CHICAGO MARINE BAND 


T. P. BROOKE, Conductor. 


GREATEST POPULAR MUSIC 
BAND IN THE WORLD. 


“ Standing Room” sign used regularly 
two seasons in Chicago and people 
turned away from must concerts. No 
other band ever did this, See what 
good critics say his season : 

Chicaco Tripune—“* The crack military band 

meric: 

BUFFALO Courter—“ Superior to both Gilmore's 
and Sousa’s bands. 

Detroit TripunE—“ Most perfect organization 
of its kind in America. 

& STAATS-ZEITUNG—“ Brooke is our chosen ex- 

pounder of popular music.” 


HUNDREDS MORE EQUAL TO THESE. 


On tour April and May. Philadelphia, 100 days, commencing 
May 30. Pittsburgh Exposition, commencing September 9 On 
tour October 17 to November15. Chicago opening, third concert 
season, November 15. 

HOWARD PEW, 


200 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Manager. 


NEW SONGS sesastian 8. ScHLESINGER. 


Love Haunted. There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry. 
Little Boy Blue. Love, | Shall Know It All. 
Phil's Secret. Hark to My Lute. 


Published by J. M. SCHROEDER. 
12 EAST iGTw STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


— AND HIS— 


GRAND CONCERT BAND 


Are Touring in California to Phenomenal 
- Business. 


The Band will arrive in New York April 29, take a breathing 
spell while SOUSA looks after the production of his new opera, 
“El Capitan,” by the De Wolf Hopper Opera Company, and then 
tour through the New England States to the Atlaptic at Halifax. 
The great Band is everywhere in demand and ever on the go. 


Address D. BLAKELY, Manager, 
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Boston Festival Orchestra. 

HE Boston Festival Orchestra, which was estab- 

lished in 1887 by the present manager, Mr. George 

W. Stewart, was in the first years of its existence devoted 

chiefly to the, music festivals in New England, but the ex- 

cellence of its work soon attracted the attention of musical 

societies in all parts of the country, until at the present time 

they play at all the important spring festivals, their tour, 

which begins on April 18, extending over a period of eight 
weeks, 

There is no musical organization that is doing more than 
the Boston Festival Orchestra to build up music festivals 
in small cities, which would otherwise be dependent upon 
such local players as could be got together. Being a per- 
manent organization, with headquarters in Boston during 
the winter, regular rehearsals are held in Wesleyan Hall, 
and in addition to these rehearsals for the entire band 
there is an extra rehearsal for strings every week, so that 
they go out in the spring fully equipped for their work, a 
thoroughly drilled organization of men who have worked 
together, with some few changes, for the past eight years. 
The advantage of this can be seen in music festivals, where 
much is to be accomplished with but little time for rehears- 
als. One of the greatest factors in the success of these 
concerts is a well drilled orchestra under the direction of 
a skilled leader, and the great satisfaction that is derived 
from the services of the Boston Festival Orchestra is testi- 
fied to by the committees of all the societies where they 
play. Indeed so unanimous is this feeling of satisfaction 
that the statement of the committee of the Hampden 
County Association, ‘‘We should hesitate at accepting 
the services of almost any other orchestra, even at con- 
siderably lower rates,” may be taken as the opinion of all 
the other committees. 

What can be expected of thirty or forty men gathered 
from all sorts of musical societies to play together as best 
they can for eight weeks in the spring and then disband ? 
There must be permanent organization, constant rehearsals, 
constant playing together in public. In this way perfec- 
tion is attained. With the exception of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra there is no orchestra in the United States 
that spends as much time upon rehearsals for concert pur- 
poses as does the Boston Festival Orchestra. 

April and May are the only months given up to the 
festivals. During the remainder of the season the orches- 
tra plays at the concerts of the different oratorio and 
choral societies where series of concerts are given. Among 
these societies are the Arion Club of Providence, the 
Oratorio Society of Salem, and the Gounod Club of New 
Haven, the latter club being in Mr. Stewart’s opinion one 
of the foremost choral societies or choruses in America. 
In playing for these societies as they do each year, they 
play more oratorio music than any other orchestra. They 
also give a series of symphony concerts in many towns 
and cities throughout New England during the season. 

The Hampden County Festival, which takes place May 
5, 6, 7, has grown to be one of the greatest music festivals 
in America. The history of the Boston Festival Orchestra 
is identical with that of this association. They began as 
organizations at the same time, and have progressed to- 
gether. The orchestra played at Springfield the first year 
the festival was held there, and this spring they will be 
associated together for the eighth consecutive season. 

The manager of the orchestra, Mr. George W. Stewart, 


Boston Symphony. Orchestra, an important player, and one 
of the musicians whom Mr. Henry L. Higginson consulted 
many times about the formation of the orchestra. Re- 
cently Mr. Stewart resigned in order to devote his entire 
attention to the Boston Festival Orchestra, which he had 
organized some years before, the business of which had 
assumed such proportions as to require all his time. It is 
very apparent that in assigning parts, arranging pro- 
grams, &c., his vast experience as a musician gives him a 
great advantage over any other manager. 

The festival association that arranges with Mr. Stewart 
is spared the usual annoyance of searching throughout the 
country for orchestral parts. It has not infrequently hap- 
pened in many of the important festivals of the United 
States that great confusion has arisen at the last moment 
by orchestral scores or parts being missing, necessitating 
a change of program, and perhaps the substitution of some 
trivial piece for an important composition. With the Bos- 
ton Festival Orchestra such accidents are unheard of. 
Their library is one of the most complete, if not the most 
complete, in the United States, and thousands of dollars 
are expended every year in adding to it. 

As a safe, reliable man to deal with, and one who will 
fulfill his agreement to the letter, whether it be verbal or 
written, everyone who has ever had any business dealings 
with Mr. Stewart will testify. His word is sufficient ; a 
memorandum is all that in the majority of cases ever passes 
between him and the musical committees, no signed agree- 
ments being considered necessary once he has stated what 
he will do. Many times he does better than his word, 
sending more men than the number agreed upon if he 
thinks them necessary for the proper interpretation of a 
work, as for instance in the recent New Bedford festival, 
where ten more men than the number promised played. 

Under Mr. Stewart's efficient management the orchestra 
is always on hand promptly, ready to work faithfully to 
get its portion of the festival work into the smoothest 
running order. The whole plan of the two months’ spring 
work is arranged carefully in advance; trains, hotels, 
everything connected with the eight weeks’ traveling and 
playing, is on a systematic plan, so that at the beginning 
of the season the time of leaving each town is known, 
names of hotels, in fact all the minute details that would 
otherwise take so much time to think out. 

Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, the conductor of the orchestra, is 
a younger member of a distinguished family of musicians. 
From his earliest boyhood he was subjected to the severest 
discipline in the study of both violin and piano and lived in 
an intensely musical atmosphere. His progress was such 
that at the age of fifteen he attracted the notice of 
Theodore Thomas, who invited him to occupy the position 
of first violin in his orchestra. 

For several seasons he was one of the first violins of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Gericke. In the 
past few years he has become widely known as the con- 
ductor of the Boston Festival Orchestra. He combines the 
qualities of concert master, pianist, violinist and conductor. 
It has been said of him ‘‘ that he is not merely the coming 
conductor of New England, but of the entire country.” 

Mr. Mollenhauer is modest and unassuming, but thor- 
oughly effective and businesslike in his methods. He 
keeps his orchestra under absolute control and the quality 
of his discipline is shown by their ensemble playing. 

His work during the past winter in training the chorus 
for the New Bedford Choral Association showed in a marked 





degree his musicianly qualities and his ability to manage a 
body uf people. The chorus, which is not a well balanced 
one as regards voices, did some most effective and capital 
work, showing marked improvement in every way. 

For these festivals Mr. Stewart engages many of the 
operatic stars each spring, last year Nordica and Melba 
singing at a number of the concerts. This year his list 
includes Mme. Nordica, Frau Lohse-Kiafsky, Mme. Lillian 
Blauvelt, Miss Rose Stewart, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker, 
Miss Marie Brema, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mrs. Katherine 
Bloodgood, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Baron Berthald, Mr. 
Wm. H. Rieger, Mr. Evan Williams, Signor Campanari, 
and Mr. Max Heinrich among the. soloists. Mr. Pol 
Plangon will also sing during the séason. Rafael Josefty 
plays at the New Haven concerts, Mr. Arthur Whiting at 
New Bedford and Mr. William H. Sherwood will be heard 
later. Mr. Van Veachton Rogers is also among the soloists. 
This is an interesting list of artists, representing an im- 
mense amount of talent culled from the operatic, oratorio 
and concert artists of the world. Mme. Nordica is en- 
gaged for fourteen concerts, Frau Klafsky for ten, Mr. 
Barron Berthald for ten, while other of the artists sing 
three times a week. 

The itinerary of their tour shows that they are at all the 
important spring festivals with the single exception of Cin- 
cinnati. 
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A Record.—Maestro Bancia has broken the record for 
long time piano playing. At Cuneo he played for forty 
hours without stopping, and at times he flung in a song. 
He backs himself todo the twenty-four Lieber of Schubert's 
Wisterreise one after another. Hurrah for art ! 








is a young man, who for ten years was a member of the 
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Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Festivals. 
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SINGING, 


NEW YORK STUDIOS: The Mystic, 123 West 39th St. 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
Summer School for Teachers ore end Stagers. Round Lake, N. Y. 


For prospectus and paridntans address Miss LILLIE BERG. 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL—July 21st to July 25th. 


Full orchestra—distinguished soloists Emit MOLLENHAUER, Conductor, 
For particulars address F. P. DENNISON or E. E. De 
NOYELLES, Albany, N. Y. 
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MARIAN! WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC 


| VIN MARIANI | 


—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 





“TO CURE MY COLD | TOOK HOT GROGS WITH THE DELICIOUS VIN MARIANI, 


AND IT ENABLED ME TO SING CARMEN.” 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 


Pants; 41 Bd. Haussmann. 


Cae Ed ieee 62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 
LONDON, W., April 18, 1896. } 


M™ E. ALBANI arrives in London to-day after 
her American tour, and Mr. Norman Salmond is ex- 
pected to arrive next week. 

Mr. Eugen d'Albert has announced two recitals to take 
place in St. James’ Hall on May 1 and 12, and Herr Sauer 
will give two recitals at the same hall on the 9th and 16th 
prox. 

Among the artists engaged for the forthcoming Bristol 
Festival Mr. Vert has arranged with Miss Esther Palliser, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Braxton Smith 
and Mr. Plunket Greene. The latter will sing Dr. Parry's 
Job, a part which he created in London, and which contains 
the now famous Lamentation that requires some nineteen 
minutes to sing. Mr. Ben Davies will also sing at the 
Sheffield Festival. 

The Bach Choir will hold a Bach festival in Queen's Hall 
on April 6, 8 and 10 next year. The works to be given are 
the Passion Music According to St. Matthew, mass in B 
minor, and a selection night. The artists at present en- 
gaged are Miss Fillunger, and Mme. Medora Henson. 
Negotiations are pending for the engagement of Mr. 
Ben Davies also. 

I understand that Miss Blanche Ruby has been selected 
to sing the part of Dorothy in the forthcoming production 
of that opera in St. George's Hall on the 27th prox. by the 
Amateur Operatic Society. 

Herr Burmester’s first recital takes place in St. James’ 
Hall on the 4th prox. under the direction of Mr, Daniel 
Mayer. 

Miss Regina de Sales will sing in a performance of the 
Golden Legend at Bermondsey on the 23d inst. 

English musicians and amateurs are looking forward 
with keen anticipation to the appearance once more in Eng- 
land of Mme. Nordicainconcert. I understand that she 
has already booked some engagements for the end of Sep- 
tember and early October here. 

Nothing at the operaat Drury Lane calls for special men- 
tion this week, as all the works have been repeats, but I 
might say that the high standard attained the first week, 
which was considerably above the average work of these 
seasons, has not been maintained. 

M. Panzani, who has been for some eight years assistant 
to Mme. Marchesi, will come to London on May 1 for 
the purpose of teaching, so that any of my readers who wish 
to study with him during the forthcoming season may 
address him care of this office. 

A performance of Die Meistersinger in English, very 
much abbreviated, was given by the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany on Monday night in Manchester. 

The Columbians, a quartet of young ladies from Chicago, 
of whom I have spoken recently, have just made a tour 
wiih Mme. Patti, singing in Portsmouth, Birmingham, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. Mme. Patti was so pleased with 
these young ladies that she took a personal interest in 
them, and on their first appearance at Plymouth came out 
of the greenroom and applauded them heartily before a 
large audience. These ladies, who sing their own and 


other arrangements of plantation melodies and other songs, 
do such fine ensemble work that they immediately win the 
applause of any audience, and their success at the four 
concerts on this tour has been far beyond their expecta- 
tions. . 

Sir Augustus Harris has found that the opera Das 
Heimchen am Herde (Cricket on the Hearth) is not adapt- 
able to the English stage, he having been to Vienna last 
week to see it. He has, however, arranged to bring over 
with him Der Wunderknabe, a comic opera. 

I understand that Sarasate will not come to London for 
this season, but M. Ysaye will give some violin concerts 
in Queen's Hall om May 30, June 6 and 13, and Mile. Sethe 
will give her first violin concert with orchestra on the 21st 
prox. 

It is now arranged that two companies will be organized 
for the provinces to give performances of Shamus O’Brien 
and two companies also for America. The work continues 
to draw well at the Opera Comique. 

Considerable sport has been had at the expense of Mme. 
Melba’s bicycle riding. As this has become so universal 
here in London nearly everybody takes a keen interest in 
imagining how the prima donna must have had many falls 
before she mastered the art of riding. 

At the last meeting of the Court of Common Council of 
the City of London a prolonged discussion took place on the 
principalship of the Guildhall School of Music, and it was 
resolved finally that the committee of music be authorized 
to receive applications for the appointment, and after con- 
sideration of the same to submit the names of five candi- 
dates to the court for the final appointment of one of them. 

Mr. Arthur Cecil, the well-known actor, died at Brighton 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Ernest Rupert Sharpe, the baritone from Chicago, 
is in London for the purpose of continuing his studies. 

Miss Augusta Klous, the contralto from Boston, has been 
studying during the winter with Vanuccinni, of Florence. 

Mr. George Edwards announces that the production of 
the new piece at Daly’s Theatre, The Geisha, will be post- 
poned until the 25th inst. 4 

Sir John Stainer, who has been to Egypt for some time, 
partly for his health and partly for researches in Egyptian 
music, has returned much improved in health. Since his 
return he has undergone an operation, which has been en- 
tirely successful. 

The Barnby Memorial Trust Fund has now reached con- 
siderable proportions, and I understand that Lady Barnby 
has been placed on the civil list to receive £70 per annum. 
Any of my readers who care to contribute to this trust 
fund can do so by sending remittances in the name of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, care of this office, or to Mr. Alfred Little- 
ton, honorary secretary, 1 Berners street, London, W. 

Messrs. Hill & Sons, of New Bond street, are issuing a 
book on the’ life of Gasparo de Salo, the old Italian 
violin maker. 

: LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 

By far the most important events that have taken place the 
past week have been the Lamoureux concerts. The pro- 
grams of these concerts I gave last week. Large audiences 
gathered to hear M. Lamoureux’s famous Parisian orchestra, 
an organization which for absolute perfection of ensemble, 
nuances and precision is the finest we have heard in Lon- 
don. I have often wondered why some enterprising mana- 
ger did not make the venture of bringing M. Lamoureux 
and his men to London. Such a manager has appeared in 
the person of Mr. Robert Newman, and we sincerely trust 
that the support will encourage him to make a regular 
annual thing of these concerts. 

It would be absurd to say that as fine material as this 
orchestra is composed of could not be found in London. 
But it would be equally absurd to say that our orchestras 
play with the same finish and so perfectly intune. The 
most notable characteristic of this band is the beauty of the 
woodwind. Our clarinets and oboes are not so far behind 
thoseof our French visitors, but the flute and bassoon tone 
we usually hear is very rough beside those we heard on 
Monday and Thursday evenings. The bright, ringing tone 
of the trumpets was very striking in the National Anthem, 
with which M. Lamoureux began the concert. This little 
stroking of the British lion’s mane was a pleasant taste of 


flattery which helped to put the audience con amore with 
onr gentlemanly visitors. 

The overture to the Flying Dutchman was played with 
magnificent effect. In fact, there were a number of musi- 
cians present who were quite carried away with this 
Frenchman's reading of the German master’s score, and 
who wondered if M. Lamoureux was not quite justified in 
first sending us the Wagner and Beethoven program, 
which, by request, has been considerably altered so as to 
include a greater number of French compositions. If 
Chabrier’s Gwendoline overture is a sample of French 
overtures then all we can say is that the less we hear 
of French overtures the better. It is only just, however, 
to remember that this work was intended for the theatre, 
where it would sound less noisy than it does on the concert 
platform, The Beethoven symphony, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a little dryness of treatment in the first move- 
ment, was interpreted in a manner which left no doubt as 
to this Gaul’s ability to read Teutonic scores. Saint- 
Saéns’ delightful symphonic poem, Le Rouet d’'Omphale, 
was a marvel of daintiness and delicacy. Not only was 
the conductor cheered, but the orchestra itself was com- 
pelled to rise in a body to acknowledge the stormy 
applause. The extract from Berlioz’s Herold en Italie, 
with M. Bailly as viola soloist, was also extremely well 
played. In Wagner’s Huldigung’s- March, with which the 
concert terminated, the breadth of the German style was 
not as marked as perhaps we would have liked, but in 
place of it was a bountiful supply of verve, dash and 
brilliancy which amply compensated for it. - 

The Saint-Saéns symphony in C minor for orchestra, 
organ and piano, which has twice been given here by the 
Philharmonic Society, once under the composer’s direction, 
was hardly as popular as one would expect a work from this 
gifted Frenchman would be. M. Lacroix took part as the 
organist, and Messrs. Chevillard and M. Cohn as pianists. 
M. Vincent d‘Indy’s Wallenstein’s Camp proved a favorite 
number, and the third French piece, which also met 
with favor, was Charpentier’s Impressions of Italy. Die 
Meistersinger overture and the Forest Scene from Siegfried 
again showed that M. Lamoureux was thoroughly at home 
with the works of the Bayreuth master. 

M. Lamoureux has not all the qualities of the German, 
but for fire, finish, ensemble, shading, quality of tone and 
variety of nuance these performances are a record in the 
orchestral concerts in London. 

On Tuesday night they played in Manchester, Wednes- 
day evening in Liverpool, last night in Brighton and this 
afternoon they give their last concert at Queen's Hall and 
return to Paris. 

The work of the orchestra, its arrangement on the stage 
and the band from various other standpoints has been 
widely discussed by musicians here this week. The-placing 
of the double basses at the extreme right in a body is very 
unusual in London. The ‘cellos are also placed at the 
right of the centre of the stage as you face the orchestra. 
The violas are in the centre and wind and percussion in the 
tear, while of course the first and second violins spread 
out something like a fan from the centre where the harps 
stand. 

In London the players own their own instruments, with 
the exception of some of those used at the opera, but in 
the case of the Lamoureux orchestra the management own 
them. I was very much impressed with the unanimity of 
work of the players and their apparent youth, very few 
of them apparently being above middle age. 

At the Thursday concert M. Lamoureux, who knows 
how to do a thing, came out and made a little speech, in 
which he thanked Mr. Robert Newman for giving them 
the opportunity of coming here under such favorable 
circumstances, and for his excellent and well carried out 
arrangements, expressing a determination to draw up a 
testimonial which should be inscribed on vellum, to be 
signed by eminent Continental musicians, congratulating 
Mr. Newman upon his efforts to introduce the French pitch 
into England. F. V. ATWATer. 








Hamburg.—Suppé's Das Modell has been given at 
the Schultze Theatre, Hamburg, under Ferenczy’s direc- 
tion, with decided success. 
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Boston, Mass., April 26, 1896. 
age is a pretty text for a fantastical com- 
poser : 


In the reign of an ancient German king, 

Gottlieb, the musician, died. 

They nailed him down between the planks 
Hou! hou! hou ! 

The wind blows in the boughs. 


He died, and all for the love of 
The little Rose-de- Mai. 
Girls do not tell the truth 

Hou! hou! hou! 
The wind blows in the boughs. 


For Rose married of a day 
Another whom she did not love. 
‘Iron finely the white robes !” 
Hou! hou! hou. 
The wind blows in the boughs. 


When they at last came to the church 
Gottlieb was not organist 
As on Sundays gone before. 
Hou! hou! hou! 
The wind blows in the boughs. 


And ever since at dead of night 
In forest depths he can be seen 
When the periwinkles bloom. 
Hou! hou! hou! 
The wind blows in the boughs. 


The pines are now his organ pipes. 

The little birds are scared by him. 

The dead of love have their revenge. 
Hou! hou! hou! 

The wind blows in the boughs. 


* 
* * 


The above is a rough and halting version of L’Orgue, by 
Charles Cros, of whom Mr. Vance Thompson once wrote so 
delightfully. The poem was set to music by Armand Gou- 
zien ; but who knows the tune to-day? : 


* 
+ * 


The fifth of the vocal chamber concerts in Association 
Hall was given by the Trinity Church Quartet April 21. 
The quartet consists of Mrs. Follett, Mrs. Sawyer, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Beresford. . 

The program was devoted to songs with words by 
Shakespeare set to music by Macfarren, Bishop, Morley, 
Arne, Horn, Linley, Schubert, John Fiske, Henschel, 
Sullivan, Zimmerman, Carmichael, A. Thomas and Gounod 
(trio and quartet, marriage scene from Romeo and Juliet.) 

The program book contained much novel information. 
Thus As it fell upon a day, from The Passionate Pilgrim, 
and attributed to Richard Barnfield, was put among the 
sonnets. The program maker insisted that Crabbed Age 
and Youth is from As You Like It. He was also sure that 
Ariel's song Where the Bee Sucks is in Macbeth, but he 


neglected to state whether it should be sung by Lady 
Macbeth, the first Murderer or Banquo’s Ghost. 1 think 
this last discovery would interest Sir Henry, who, by the 
way, appeared in Boston for the first time as Macbeth 
April 21. 

The performance was eminently churchly. The quartet 
constantly made an unmeaning and absurd sforzato at the 
end of a phrase, just before breath was taken. The old 
English songs were sung as though they were fraught with 
German sentimentalism. Nor can I even now, after days 
and nights of meditation, understand why Macfarren’s 
When Daisies Pied and When Icicles Hang by the 
Wall were accompanied. The composer’s accompani- 
ment is only for practice. If the quartet feared falling be- 
low the pitch, it should not have sung the two numbers. 
Mr. Beresford’s voice was heard to advantage,.even in 
John Fiske’s Take, Oh Take Those Lips Away,.a crude 
and ineffective setting of wondrously beautiful words. So 
too the voice of Mr. Smith gave pleasure, even when his 
interpretation was hopelessly wrong. 

Apropos of the mistake of the program maker in calling 
As It Fell Upon a Daya sonnet, do you know anything 
about Richard Simpson, a member of the ‘‘ New Shake- 
speare Society’s Committee,” who before his death had set 
all the sonnets to music? All that I can find out is that a 
selection was made from them by Mrs, Macfarren and pub- 
lished by Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. The sonnets chosen 
for publication were 5, 6, 7, 27, 58, 59, 63, 71, 73, 81, 96, 110 
(two settings). 

Sonnets of Shakespeare have also been set to music by 
Bishop, Loder, Horn, Reekes, Hoar, Lady Ramsey of 
Banff, Barker, Carracciolo, King and Braham (John, not 
Dave). The twenty-ninth, When in Disgrace, by Bishop, 
was sung as a solo brillante in two movements by Miss 
M. Tree in Two Gentlemen of Verona. Miss Tree also 
sang the thirty-third (Bishop) as a solo in the opera 
Twelfth Night. 


” 
. * 


Faust was revived at the Castle Square Theatre the 
20th. Miss Mason and Mr. Charles Bassett were the lovers 
at the matinée, for there was a matinée on account of 
Patriots’ Day. I saw the evening performance, in which 
Miss Lane and Miss Persse were Marguerite and Faust. 
They were always acceptable and often excellent, but the 
hero was the new electrician. He was zealous, indefati- 
gable, surprising. The lightning played about Mepjiis- 
topheles after his introduction to Faust until the demon 
resembled a trolley car laboring at night. The wine drawn 
from the cask in the Kermese scene was a rivulet of fiery 
sparks, though this was, to be sure, a pyrotechnical display. 
In the duel scene the sword of Mephistupheles threw off 
dazzling electric jets. I wondered at the ingenuity and 
deplored the taste. Nor am I yet reconciled to the electric 
floral display when Mephistopheles invokes the night and 
all nature to aid in the seduction of Marguerite. This 
patent flower bed is dear to stage managers now, yet 
Mephistopheles, a dusky shape in the dusk, suggesting the 
presence of satanic power, is far more sinister than this 
red figure in the blaze of a limelight, stretching his arms 
over trick flowers. 

Planquette’s Rip will be given to-morrow night. 
Huguenots is in rehearsal and will be given May 4. 


The 


* % * 

Have you seen a pamphlet of fifty pages, by Jean Hubert, 
entitled Des Réminiscences de quelques formes mélodi- 
ques particuliéres 4 certains maitres? It is not dedicated 
to Mr. de Koven. : j 

Hubert begins by saying that the accusation (reminiscent) 
is cheap because it is employed so lavishly, ** especially by 
the incompetent.” ‘’Tis the layman who is most fero- 
ciously virtuous ; he is intractable, comparing obstinately 
every new work with those that enchanted his youth, and 
form in his eyes the whole substance of musical literature.” 
A reminiscence is ‘‘the reproduction by a composer of 





the ideas or the processes that he has observed in the work 
of another.” 

Let me here remark that the whole argument of Hubert 
might be based on the saying of Spinoza: ‘‘ Our illusion of 
free will is but ignorance of the motives which make us 
act.” 

Of course reminiscence of processes or methods is the 
one less perceptible to the general public. Yet an opera 
goer will accuse a composer of reminiscences when it 
would be impossible for him to find in the passage pointed 
out any trace of a motif belonging to another. But the 
hearer then finds a family resemblance, and this resem- 
blance is to the hearer a theft, showing poverty of inven- 
tion or lamentable carelessness. And yet ‘‘ to appropriate 
processes is the common right of all workers in thought.” 
The influence of predecessors is observed rightly not oniy 
in ways of treating chords and instrumentation, but also in 
the ‘tours de phrase.” Forexample, Weber. Marschner 
imitated him in Germany ; Reyer imitates him in France. 
‘* But the greatest, the most unquestionably original master 
of these days, Wagner, was often under the influence of 
Weber.” 

Hubert then gives examples, even from Tristan. The 
Mendelssohn of the Midsummer Night's Dream knew Bach 
of the Passion Music. But examples in notation are 
needed to make these comparisons clear, and they are 
given freely by Hubert. He concludes by saying that this 
species of reminiscence isin the order of things; ‘it is 
one of the natural factors of works of intellect; it is the 
manifestation of the incessant toil which displays at its 
full worth the treasure of riches acquired by successive 
generations, treasure that is the lode of new riches. It is 
that which every composer can use freely, saying: ‘1 take 
my property where I find it.’” 

* 
- a. 

Hubert in speaking of reminiscence of ideas says little ; 
he quotes instances freely: Mozart from Gluck, Devienne 
from Nicolo, Rossini from Mozart, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann from Bach, Berlioz and Wagner from Boieldieu (thus 
the wedding chorus, B flat, Act III., of Lohengrin is al- 
most exactly in rhythm and melodic form the chorus La 
belle nuit, from Boieldieu's Deux Nuits), Wagner from 
Mendelssohn, Auber from Halévy, Reyer from Meyerbeer, 
Lalo from Verdi, Gounod from Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 

Then there is a discourse on harmonic reminiscences, 
One of the most interesting subdivisions is that entitled 
‘* Réminiscences mélodiques par incidentes.” ‘* There are 
often—not only at the beginning of a tune which fixes the 
remembrance in the ear—but in the development of the 
tune, portions of a phrase which recalls portions of other 
phrases. These reminiscences are very common.” 

There are digressions on mannerisms of composers on 
the queer tricks of repeating one’s self. 

Mr. Hubert sums up the whole matter in a most friendly 
way. ‘ Masters of most powerful genius have had or have 
reminiscences. That which we call a reminiscence is often 
only a chance encounter, the inevitable consequence of the 
atmosphere, or the influence of ideas in circulation, or the 
state of art at the precise moment of production. Encounters 
or Reminiscences are not found in large quantities in the 
works of the masters. * * * The impression that remains 
after a search is ‘ How? so few in so many remarkable and 
copious works?’ Furthermore the worth of these compo- 
sitions is not diminished thereby. Does the vague memory 
of Alceste diminish the effect of the apparition in Don 
Giovanni, hammering out his heavy steps as Mozart pic- 
tures him? Does a reminiscence of the fairy overture 
Melusina bring the slightest injury to the marvelous picture 
in which through sonorousness, light and transparent, 
Wagner shows the Rhine maidens swimming in the bluey- 
green waters of the stream? 

— * 
I see Mr. de Koven rubbing his hands with glee. If 
Hubert had only quoted from his operettas ; if Hubert had 
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only referred to him! But he does refer to him, and as 
follows : 

** Reminiscence is not of serious import unless it becomes 
a habit—or that which is graver still—a system.” 


- 
* ~ 


Hubert concludes with de Musset’s lines : 

“Rien n'appartient a rien, tout appartient a tous : 

Il faut étre ignorant comme un maitre d’école 

Pour se vanter de dire une seule parole 

Que quelqu'un n’ait pas dite ou pensée avant nous.” 

* ud * 

Hubert is also the author of a little pamphlet, Etude 
sur quelques pages de Richard Wagner, which I commend 
unreservedly to all students of Tristan and Isolde, and all 


Wagnerian fetishers. 
7 * 
. . 


The program of the twenty-third Symphony concert was 


as follows: 
Symphonic poem, W yschehrad Smetana 
(First Time.) 
Mendelssohn 
Beethoven 


Overture, Fingal's Cave 
Symphony No. 7 

Invitation to the Dance 
Overture, 1GIB, .crcossevscecceseveccsesvcccosesccedscctens Tschaikowsky 


This program differed: from the one announced a week 
ago, which began with the seventh symphony, was fol- 
lowed by the symphonic poem of Smetana, and then an- 
nounced the appearance of Mr. Carl Baermann with Liszt's 
second concerto. 

Mr. Baermann did not play. It appears that there was 
a misunderstanding between him and Mr. Paur. Mr, Baer- 
mann—the story is known to many musicians here, so I 
am betraying the confidence of no one—objected at first 
to his place on the program ; then to the tonality of the or- 
chestral works that preceded the concerto. Mr. Paur be- 
haved amiably and generously in the matter; he offered 
to doeverything or anything to make life agreeable to the 
eminent pianist. But Mr. Baermann, like the policemen in 
the Pirates of Penzance, was in a highly nervous state, so 
he took to his bed, and hence the appearance of the over- 
tures by Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky on the program of 
last night. 

The symphonic poem by Smetana—the first of the cyclus, 
My Country—is an interesting and impressive example of 
program music. The fortress Wyschehrad reminds the 
composer of the glory of the princes and kings that once 
inhabited it. He remembers the pomp, the tourney, the 
knights and the noble dames, the clang of battle and the 
delight in the fight. He, alas! remembers also the down- 
fall, the present melancholy and the horrid stillness, 

Now in such panoramic music a program is indispensable 
to the hearer who wishes to put his finger on each par- 
ticular spot, the hearer that feels a thrill of pride because 
he is able to recognize the cuckoo in the pastoral sym- 
phony, and is uneasy until the bird utters the irritating 
notes. And yet the music itself interests without any 
gloss and commentary. You feel that the exotic flavor 
of the harmonic progressions is inherent and of the soil ; 
not searched after, not brought in a vial by abstemious 
came) over prolix plains. The program book says that the 
composition is ‘‘ absolutely free in form.” Look me in the 
eye, Mr. Apthorp, now that you have heard the piece, and 
repeat the statement without a wink ! 

This symphonic poem was nobly played, as was the 
Fingal’s Cave overture. But Mr. Paur made sad work of 
the first movement of the symphony. He coquetted like 
a college widow with the hilarious and healthy first theme 
of the vivace, and all through the movement he sought 
after effects. The result was that the music seemed 
labored, insincere and tedious. The allegretto suffered, for 
there was not any marked contrast. The most satisfactory 
of the movements was the finale, for there was a nice ap- 





preciation of tempo, and the orchestra played with amazing 
spirit. 

The audience was highly delighted with the Invitation to 
the Dance ,but, if only for gratifying ‘curiosity, Weingart- 
ner’s arrangement would have been a more welcome 
number. 

Tschaikowsky’s overture, with church hymn, Marseillaise, 
Cossack tune, flame and smoke and fury, overwhelming 
popular rejoicing, chiming of bell\s, throwing hats sky- 
ward, vodka flowing in the streets, brought a tumultuous 
end. Puitie HALE, 


Boston Music Notes. 
APRIL 25, 1896. 

The music festival of the New Bedford Choral Associa- 
tion was held this week, a series of five concerts being 
given, the first one on Monday evening and the closing 
concert on Wednesday. As an artistic and financial suc- 
cess this series of concerts far outranks any ever before 
given by the association, and the future of the society is 
not only an assured one but gives promise of growing 
musically stronger each year, 

The officers of the society, who have all worked hard to 
carry the festival to a successful issue, are: President, 
Charles F. Shaw ; vice-presidents, Dr. C. C. Cundall, C. L. 
Holt ; treasurer, Thomas B. Akin; secretary, Leslie A. 
Bly ; librarian, H. D. Waldron ; assistant librarian, Ernest 
B. Hadley. Board of directors—Miss M. K. Taber, Mrs. 
H. K. Nye, Mrs. H. M. Knowlton, Mrs. R. C. Ingraham, 
Mrs. F. A. Milliken, Miss W. A. Nickerson, Walter Wood, 
C. L. Holt, A. McL. Goodspeed, Allen W. Swan, Wm. C. 
Hawes, J. P. Rooney, James S. Macomber, James D. D. 
Comey, Stephen H. Briggs, Charles S. Coombs. 

This was the fifth annual festival of the association, al- 
though the twenty-seventh season of its existence. The 
chorus for the past winter has been under the direction of 
Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, conductor of the Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, and it may not be too much to say that he has made 
a new chorus out of it, and throughout the three days 
nothing but praise for the superb work done by the chorus 
was heard, 

A local critic said : 

The blemishes were far outweighed by the superior excellences 
which Mr. Mollenhauer has developed as the fruit of his faithful 
work with the chorus. We have now a chorus which sings with in- 
telligent life. Its attack is well nigh perfect ; there is no hesitation, 
no dragging. It sings with vim and enthusiasm, with accuracy, and 
it has learned much of the niceties of shading. The great choruses, 
The Marvelous Work, The Heavens are Telling, and Achieved is the 
Glorious Work, came clear, bright and musical. Both chorus and 
conductor share in the honor of some exceedingly effective singing. 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt, Mr. Max Heinrich and Mr. Evan 
Williams were the soloists in The Creation, given the first 
evening. Miss Blauvelt is a great favorite with New Bed- 
ford people, and her success was instant and complete. 

Mr. Heinrich, who was also well known to his audience, 
sang with the artistic finish which is one of his character- 
istics. 

Mr. Evan Williams was a newcomer, but made a good 
impression, which was added to at each succeeding concert. 

Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker sang the solos in Gounod’s 
Gallia with fine effect at the Tuesday afternoon concert. 
She left immediately after her last number to reach Brock- 
ton in time for an evening concert where she was to 
appear. 

Tuesday evening the interest centred in The Lily Nymph, 
by Mr. George W. Chadwick, which was to be given for 
the first time, Miss Lillian Blauvelt*Barron Berthald, J. 
C. Bartlett and Campanari being the soloists. Mr. Chad- 
wick was present at the rehearsal in the morning, but other 
engagements obliged him to leave before evening. Other- 
wise he would have assisted at a most enthusiastic reception 
of his music. The trio for men’s voices was splendidly 
sung, as in fact was the whole work. 





Mr. Arthur Whiting, Mr. Timothée Adamowski and Mrs. 
Katherine Bloodgood appeared on Wednesday afternoon 
and in the evening, which was devoted entirely to Wagner, 
Frau Klafsky, Miss Gertrude May Stein, Mr. Max Heinrich, 
Mr. Evan Williams and Mr, J. C. Bartlett. 

Frau Klafsky was the bright particular star and scored 
an immense success. Her voice seemed as fresh as if she 
had not gone through a long and trying season. As she 
finished her first number there was a storm of applause 
which was long continued, and she was obliged’ to bow her 
acknowledgments half a dozen times or more. 

There seemed to be an understood, if unwritten, rule 
throughout the festival that no encores were to be given, 
and while there was often sufficient applause to have war- 
ranted an artist in taking one, the artistic results were far 
greater in having the programs given intact without inter- 
polations. 

Frau Klafsky sings in Hartford, Pittsburgh, New York 
and Waterbury, and then sails for Europe some time in 
June. She has just signed a contract with Pollini, of Ham- 
burg, to sing in German opera in September and October, 
after which she may return to America. She has had 
offers from several European managers for opera next 
winter, and it is possible that she may go to Buda-Pesth. 
But all next season's plans are unsettled after October. 
Last week Frau Klafsky paid the forfeit to Pollini due on 
account of her having“ broken her engagement with him, 
and, as she said, ‘‘she was happy.” She has a charming 
manner that wins friends wherever she goes, and she is 
most enthusiastic about her work. She has made an en- 
tirely new contract with Pollini, so that she can come to 
America or go to any other country if she chooses. 

Mrs. Bloodgood will go to her home in California for the 
summer, returning in the fall to fili engagements already 
arranged for. 

Miss Stein has entirely recovered from her recent illness 
and her voice seems to improve constantly. Her singing 
was most artistic and she is a great favorite with her audi- 
ences. 

The coricerts were held in the Adelphi Rink, which was 
found to be a cepital place for singing and music generally. 

A pleasant feature Wednesday afternoon was the pres- 
ence of many pupils from the High and Mosher schools, 
Friends’ Academy and the Business College. They were 
given the advantage of a low admission rate, a very com- 
mendable idea. 

Mr. Allen W. Swan, who had charge of the compilation 
of the program book, did his work with a skill and intelli- 
gence that was greatly to the enjoyment of all. 

The printing, by E. Anthony & Sons, also commands at- 
tention, for it was perfect in typographical execution. It 
makes a handsome souvenir of a brilliant and successful 
festival that was artistic and musical in a high degree. 


Miss Lillian Blauvelt sang in New Bedford on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings, in Cincinnati with the Orpheus Club 
on Thursday, and with the Orpheus Club of Philadelphia on 
Saturday evening. 

Miss Florence Blauvelt has just been engaged as vocal 
teacher at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. : 

Mr. Max Heinrich sang Mr. George W, Chadwick's bal- 
lad for orchestra, Lochinvar, at New Haven last week 
with great success. 

A large and fashionable audience filled Lynn Theatre 
Thursday evening, at the presentation of the oratorio of 
Elijah, under the auspices of the Lynn Musical Associa- 
tion. The oratorio was rendered by Mrs. Jennie Patrick- 
Walker, soprano, Boston ; Miss Gertrude May Stein, alto, 
New York; Mr. Evan Williams, tenor, New York, and Max 
Heinrich, basso, Boston, assisted by an augmented chorus 
comprising members of the association. 

Its presentation was a complete success, and more than 
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fulfilled the expectations of its promoters. The Boston 
Festival Orchestra assisted, and Mr. William S. Fenollosa 
presided at the piano. Mr. F. L. Diman conducted the 
chorus, 


On Monday evening during a thunder storm a bolt of 


lightning which struck a house in the south part of the 
city ran over the keys of a piano, producing a series of 
chords and discords as though the keys were played by 
hands instead of by electricity. 

Mr. George W. Chadwick's Lily Nymph will be sung at 
the Montreal festival—in fact it was written specially for 
that society, and also at the Springfield festival. 

The concert at the Chickering factory music room was 
held on Thursday afternoon, the soloists being Mr. James 
McLaughlin, Jr., and Mr. Carl Shepard Oakman. 

Mr, Clayton Johns’ concert to introduce his pupil Mr. 
Heinrich Gebhard, which took place at Copley Hall on 
Friday evening, was largely attended. An orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. Franz Kneisel assisted. 

The Trinity Church Quartet gave the vocal chamber 
concert:in Association Hall on Tuesday evening. 

The marriage of Miss Marion Munger to Dr. Henry Hill 
Haskell took place on Thursday, April 23, at the residence 
of Miss Clara Munger. Owing to the ill health of the 
bride’s mother the wedding was a very quiet one, only the 
immediate family being present. 

A song recital was given by Miss Villa Whitney White at 
Lasell Seminary Thursday evening. The program included 
selections from the compositions of Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Grieg, Brahms and d’Albert. 

At his first sacred concert in Boston this season at the 
Boston Theatre, next Sunday evening, Sousa will introduce 
two soprano soloists—Miss Myrta French and Miss Minnie 
Tracy—who are both young artists of promise. Miss Tracy 
has just finished her first season as the prima donna so- 
prano of the Hinrichs Grand Opera Company in Phila- 
delphia. Miss French is a pupil of Sbriglia and has been 
successful on the recent California tour of the Sousa organi- 
zation. 

A native East Indian, Mr. Athawale, with the ancient 
instrument of his country, the satar, gave several professors 
of the New England Conservatory of Music one of the most 
unique and interesting entertainments one day this week 
ever enjoyed within the walls of the institution. 

During an hour or more Mr. Athawale explained to his 
auditors the quaint old instrument. The satar is about 
4 feet long, and partakes somewhat of the nature of the 
mandolin, the guitar and other stringed instruments of 
that sort. It has a long fingerboard, with metal bridge like 
frets, and at the end expands into a large gourd. 

Mr. Athawale rendered many tunes, some pathetic and 
others lively, the former sort displaying the minor tones, 
some of which are almost feline in their pathos, and the 
latter resembling the lilt of the bagpipes in their wild inco- 
herence. 

The performer was the centre of a deeply interested 
circle of learned professors, who diagnosed tones, half 
tones, cadences, overtones and many other musical items 
as they issued from the queer looking instrument. 

At the close of the performance a discussion took place, 
in which the names or classification of tunes, notes, &c., 
were given by the performer. Many of the tunes rendered 
were very ancient, and it is possible that some of them 
were known in scriptural times: 

Mr. Athawale recently arrived in America from India, 
and is an exceedingly interesting gentleman. Yesterday's 
performance was the first given by him in this country, 
with the exception of a private one of a few minutes’ dura- 
tion given to Mrs. Ole Bull, who kindly introduced him to 
Director Carl Faelten of the conservatory. 

Signor and Madame Rotoli are receiving congratula- 
tians upon the birth of a daughter. 

An organ recital will be given on the new Hope-Jones 
electric organ at Cole & Woodbury’s, 99 Bristol street, at 
half-past 4 Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Homer A. Norris announces a concert devoted en- 
tirely to compositions by his advanced pupils. The music 
will be interpreted by prominent soloists, including Mrs. 
E, Humphrey-Allen, Miss Anna Miller Wood, Mr. J. H. 
Ricketson, Mr. Max Heinrich, Miss Laura Webster, Mrs. 
S. B. Field, Mr. C. N. Allenand Mr, John C. Manning. Mr. 
Norris is an exponent of French theories in musical com- 
position, and it will be interesting to hear the results of 
this teaching. 

Mrs. Laura Crawford, of New York, for the past three 
years assistant of the well-known organist Mr, William C, 
Carl, has removed to Boston. Mrs. Crawford is also well 
known as a fine accompanist and it is expected that her 
services will be in great demand. 





Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan has recently given a 
scholarship for the holiday course for choirmasters, which 
is held every August at the Tonic-Sol-Fa College. 

Munich.—The good Bavarians do not take kindly to 
pantomime. The Busschenliebe of Hassreiter, music by 
J. Bayer, that was very successful at Vienna, fell flat at the 
Court Theatre, Munich. The only amusing scene was one 
of a circus performance, with a four-in-hand of two blondes 
and two brunettes. 
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EXERCISES, 


MOST important point for careful consideration 

on the part of teachers and pupils is the position of 

the larynx in the throat or on the neck. The idea prevails 
very largely that this position varies with different people, 
being naturally high in certain cases and low in others. 
The fact is that such is the case, but this does not prove the 
necessity or intended position any more than that ‘‘ round 
shouldered” or ‘* bow legged” or ‘‘ cross eyed” conditions 
are the results of normal creation. As these bodily condi- 
tions become abnormal and false to nature, so with the 


larynx. 

It is true, of course, that sizes and lengths vary, but 
relatively the parts should sustain a certain position. A 
larynx located high or low represents abnormal conditions 
in which the muscles attached must be in a stretched or 
relaxed condition according as the larynx is too high or 
too low. Now it must be borne in mind that the larynx is 
held suspended by certain muscles attached to firm parts 
above, such as the stylo-pharyngei, palato-pharyngei, and 
others, while other muscles descend from the sides of the 
larynx to the sternum or breast bone. Of the latter there 
are two pairs, the sterno-thyroid and sterno-hyoid. Acting 
alone the up pulling muscles will, of course, draw the 
larynx upward, the sternum attached muscles downward. 
In correct use during voice, these opposing pairs of mus- 
cles should exactly balance each other ; thus being pulled 
equally in opposite directions the larynx will remain un- 
moved. Where these opposing efforts leave the larynx 
thus unmoved during voice a tendency toward correct voice 
use will always be noted, and particularly if the tongue is 
acting properly and there is no swelling downward under 
the chin (genio-hyoid). A sure test of this may be made by 
pressing the inverted thumb into the hollow just above the 
breast bone back against the windpipe and upward until 
progress is stopped by a hard, bony substance which lies 
more forward than the windpipe. Let the thumb remain 
lightly pressed against this hard body while you sing out a 
tone, and note whether it moves up, down or remains still. 
The hard part pressed is the cricoid cartilage, the lowest 
part of the larynx. 

Now even if the larynx remains unmoved with tone, sure 
proof is not yet had that the larynx lies properly at the 
right point against the neck, for the reason that in many 
cases, through the continued overpowering of either pairs 
of the muscles attached above or below, one set may be- 
come permanently stretched and the other permanently 
contracted, so that at rest the larynx is held too high or 
too low. Practically the false position is usually too high, 
seldom, though sometimes, too low. The reason for this is 
found in the fact that the up-pulling muscles are greater in 
number, and in combined action more powerful. A most 


‘powerful force in up and back pulling may be, and often is, 


exercised by the stylo-glossi (skull-tongue) muscles, as 
stated in the paper appearing two weeks ago. Evidence of 
over-contraction in these muscles was shown by tests in 
that paper. 

The importance of the position of the larynx lies in the 
facts that only when in the right position can its muscles 
bind it back sufficiently against the spine to gain required 
resonance, and the cord stretching agents (largely the 
palato-pharyngei and sterno-hyoid) exert their necessary 
influences, Therefore, resonance, pure tone, long range, 
and, in fact, perhaps all the desirable qualities of voice, are 
dependent upon this adjustment, which secures a certain 
absolute position of the ‘‘ vocal instrument.” 

The exercises of this paper will treat only of the two 
pairs of muscles which pull downward upon the larynx. Of 
these the sterno-thyroid may be said to balance the up 
pulling of the palato-pharyngei (treated in last week's 
issue), which together should exert a wonderful influence 
upon the voice. This down pulling agent is a muscle of 
** fixation ” for the larynx, holding it down against the up 
and forward pulling of cord-stretching palato-pharyngei. 

EXERCISE. 


Place inverted thumb underneath, but touching the hard 
substance of the under cartilage as above directed. Still 
holding in place, open the mouth moderately and inhale a 
deep breath. Make the indrawing of the ait slowly, with 
shoulders drawn slightly forward and abdomen somewhat 
flattened. In inhaling, notice a feeling of space back of 
the tongue extending down into the lower throat. Think 
this space or well as deep down as possible and notice by 
the aid of a hand glass that the tongue lies high, wide and 
idle in the mouth meantime. Also notice the sense of cool 
air in the throat. Try to feel this cool air more and more 
deeply until the inverted thumb, still held in place under 
the larynx front, feels itself pressed downward. Do not 
try in the least to crowd it downward, but notice that the 
inhaling, coupled with the sense of cool air and deepening 
well behind the tongue, does draw the larynx strongly 
downward. 

If the larynx fails to move downward, determine to 
crowd the lungs fuller of air by shrugging the shoulders. 
When successful, know that you are contracting the sterno- 





thyroid muscles. Gain the ability to draw the larynx 
very how in this way, letting the testing thumb move with 
it. Notice the larnyx rise as you quietly empty the lungs. 
Still persist in the practice until the sense of the deep, 
wide well behind the tongue becomes quite tangible. Now 
make the effort of deep well without especial breath, and 
persist in so doing until the larynx is pulled down strongiy 
at the same instant. Now know that this well effort is 
identical with the contraction of the muscles in question, 
over which you now have the beginning of voluntary con- 
trol. Still persisting, at the instant of pulling larynx down 
through the well effort push up suddenly against lower 
larynx front with inverted thumb. Do not at first press 
powerfully, but very suddenly. 


After a time increase the up push of thumb, but never . 


enough to overpower the well effort entirely. Now, with 
inverted thumb still testing without pressure, make the 
well effort and continue to keep it while emptying the lungs. 
Notice the strong tendency to lose it, and of the larynx to 
rise. Persist until able to keep the well while inhaling and 
exhaling, being most careful not to let larynx rise at all in 
exhaling. Still more, gain sense of well and lowered 
larynx, resist with inverted thumb, yet in spite of which 
hold steadily during free breathing. Do not forget tongue, 
which must not press down or in any way participate in 
these efforts, but must lie high and wholly in front of the 
well. Finally make the deep well and maintaining it sing 
out a full tone at easy pitch. If successful the well will 
seem to make an enlarged channel for the tone, deeper, 
warmer, throwing the chest into apparent vibration, and the 
testing finger will convince you that the larynx has risen but 
little, probably no higher than the point of rest. When safe 
combine with exercises for palate and tongue, as given in 
earlier papers. 

The second down-pulling muscle, the sterno-hyoid, surely 
assists in holding the larynx from rising, though its main 
office is to assist in tensing and stretching the vocal cords, 
The hyoid bone to which its upper end is attached rests 
practically upon the upper (thyroid) cartilage of the larynx. 
It is horseshoe in shape, and very important in its offices. 
Bound to the thyroid cartilage by the thyro-hyoid muscles 
it moves with the cartilage, and so must the cartilage move 
with the hyoid movements. This should be the case in the 
contraction of the sterno-hyoid muscle, particularly at the 
front. It is so placed as to draw powerfully downward 
and backward upon the upper front of the larynx. 


EXERCISE. 


With thumb inverted press backward above the breast 
bone against the windpipe. Moving the thumb upward, the 
hard substance (cricoid) referred to above is soon felt. Still 
pressing upward a still more prominent point is presently 
reached. This is the front of the upper cartilage (Adam’s 
apple). Just above the thumb will test a receding line 
and at a vertical point just here a hard (hyoid bone) sub- 
stance. Now, with thumb and forefinger, find this point 
and trace from the centre either side, when, unless too 
fleshy or muscle covered, the hyoid bone may be easily 
traced and its form readily noted. When normal, the mus- 
cles binding the bone and cartilage together will still have 
a slight space between them, little at front and more at the 
sides. This space, however, is often fully covered, and in 
fact the bone itself difficult to find at front. 

During voice this space should be fully shut out both at 
front and sides. Now touch the bone at front with thumb 
or forefinger tip, and, holding thus, raise the tongue to roof 
of mouth, draw or gently scrub its entire free front back- 
ward along the mouth’s roof. Notice when tongue is 
drawn quite far back, still pressing lightly the full width of 
roof, that the testing finger at the neck angle will feel 
downward movement. Continue steadily to scrub the 
tongue backward along mouth’s roof and to note the 
downward movement at neck until the action becomes 
habitual. Now decide that the power of downward move- 
ment is inherent in the point touched by the testing finger, 
and will this point (better the two front corners of hyoid 
bone) voluntarily to press downward. Later, place a finger 
upon the middle of the tongue’s surface and will it to remain 
high and idle at the instant precisely that you will the 
downward movement. Still later sing out a full tone at 
the instant of high idle tongue effort and down bearing. 
Careful and light practice should always be employed, 
Make quick efforts, and if with tone, breath and throat 
efforts at the same instant. 

Many interesting reports are being received, notice of 
which will be taken in due time. The next Musicat 
Courigr will contain matter of deep interest from this 
club, upon the vital requisites of scientific voice use. 





Notes.—Lectures are given every Tuesday evening 
under the auspices of the Vocal Science Club. Those who 
may wish to attend may obtain tickets by applying by mail 
to the secretary of the club, 229 West Forty-fourth street, 
New York city. 

Any communication sent to the above address with refer- 
ence to vocal science or the work of the Vocal Science Club, 
or asking for advice of any kind, will be gladly attended 
toby the club. This is meant particularly for those out of 
New York city. Vv. 8. C. 
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| hope no one will in future 





| ERE is a prospect of German opera at popular 

prices next season if the scheme of Leon Margu- 
lies sicceeds. The object of his trip to Europe is to se- 
cure artists for that purpose, and an option of the 
American Theatre on Forty-second street is now held 
by Mr. Margulies. 

The copartnership of Margulies & Graff, known as 
the Margulies Concert Bureau, ceases to-morrow by 
limitation, and will not be renewed. 





HE following cablegram appeared in the New 
York Herald \ast week : 


The Herald is authorized to deny 
Eames is under an engagement to 
America or elsewhere next winter. 


The report of this engagement was denied in THE 
MusIcAL CouRIER several weeks ago. We congratu- 
late Mme. Eames. 


the report that Mme. Emma 
Colonel Mapleson to sing in 


Sauiliaes — ss " ——$—$—— 


HE late Good Friday concert at the Chatelet, 
T Paris, was far from being a brilliant success. It 
consisted of two parts, Berlioz and Wagner, with 
remarks and a lecture by Catulle Mendés. M. Catulle 
Mendés began his part of the performance by a dis- 
course on the apocryphal gospels. The audience 
expected to hear him discuss Wagner, and soon 
began to express its dissatisfaction in what Le Mé- 
nestrel describes as a parliamentary fashion. In fact, 
it could not stand any talk about the Virgin and Child 
by the poetical novelist, whose works offer to Paris- 
ian Eves not the modest apple of Paradise but a 
whole basketful of forbidden fruits. So the “ wick- 
edest man in France,” as his late wife, Judith Gautier, 
called him, had to stop and let the first part of the 
concert go on. 

During the interval between the parts M. Catulle 
Mendés announced that the commissary of police 
forbade him to speak. Some playful spirits in the 
crowd called for the commissary, who delighted 
them beyond all their expectations by appearing in 
person with his official scarf on. This provoked a 
scene of wild hilarity, during which the official hid 
his scarf in his pocket and took a seat in the balcony. 
One of the singers ‘then rushed on and threw her 
cloak over the violins, and waited in an attitude of 
despair. Finally M. Colonne gained a few moments’ 
hearing, and said that after the musical part of the 
entertainment M. Catulle Mendés would address 
those who wished to remain and hear him. He added 
that he would be glad to see the concert on the other 
side of the footlights come to an end, in order that 
he might finish the other concert which he had to 
conduct. 

The music ended with a scene from Parsifal, and 
M. Catalle Mendés began in acomparativecalm. He 
compared Wagner to God simply ; saying that a god 
needs no apostles but only priests. This exclusive 
hierophantic tone produced another explosion, and 
people remarked that the lecturer, too forgetful of 
Berlioz, made the same mistake that had rendered 
the last days of the author of the Trojans a dolorous 
road where the first station was the appearance of 
Tannhauser at the Opera. The audience would have 
preferred to hear something of French art as well as 
of that which M. Catulle Mendes was preaching. 
But the lecturer was not sufficiently master of him- 
self to trim the sails of his storm tossed bark so as to 
catch any breath of applause. 


OO 


BISMARCK AND WAGNER. 


N a late interview with Bismarck on his eighty-first 
birthday he was led to speak about music. He 
said: ‘‘I do not care for music that is paid for (con- 
certs), but there is nothing I like better than music 
at home.” He added that he once could play himself, 
and was sorry he had not continued, for ‘‘ music is a 
faithful companion in this life.” But what interests 
him particularly in music is its power on the masses, 
and he thinks that German song was one of the 
greatest agents in bringing about German unity. ‘‘It 
was not the size of our army, but its spirit, that en- 
abled us to conquer the French.” * For this reason 1 
undervalue the power of 
music in arousing courage and devotion.” ‘Our 
alliance with Austria would not be so intimate if 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven had not lived there, 
thus creating a true artistic bond of union between 
When the conversation turned to Wagner the 
Prince, after acknowledgment of the master’s high 
importance, remarked that in earlier days the Ger- 
mans were too modest, even when they had done 





_| gina Diaz, fell 





something good. Wagner, when he was introduced 
to him by Varnbiiler, gave him a proof that in this 
respect a refreshing change had taken place. He, 
Bismarck, was not quite without self-consciousness, 
but such a large amount of this quality as he met in 
Wagner he had never before found in a German. 








SOME REFLECTIONS. 
ITH the close of the season of opera it might be 
proper, considering the leniency with which 
criticism has treated the well-known singers, to re- 
mind most of them to see to it that certain defects of 
theirs be eliminated if they speculate upon their 
future usefulness in this country. 

The lapses that befell Edouard de Reszké in Car- 
men on Monday night a week ago in the rather 
simple Zoreador song should be a warning to that 
amiable gentleman that he should follow the advice of 
his best friends and study with more diligence. 

Although always a delicious voice yet it can be 
made very unpleasant because of its monotony—that 
voice of the wonderful Melba ; and then when its 
monotony is associated with listlessness and a total 
disregard for histrionic work some réles of Mme. 
Melba’s must necessarily become unattractive. While 
her mad scene in Lucia represents one of the highest 
attainments in vocalism, she walks through the opera 
with such indifference that she aids all those who are 
constantly suggesting that this opera should be 
shelved, and it is really about time to put Lucia and 
Traviata among the archives. 

The ever reliable Nordica also appeared very much 
fatigued in her last Aida. This artist has, however, 
done so much hard work this season that she must 
necessarily feel tiared. 

There are three of the artists that have continued 
in an even, unbroken manner, never faltering, never 
hesitating, and fulfilling their duties as artists to the 
supreme delight of large audiences, and these are 
Calvé, Jean de Reszké and Plangon. 

That young buxom baritone Ancona has improved 
very much on previous seasons, but Victor Maurel, 
although an actor of wonderful resources, has reached 
a point which should cause him serious reflection be- 
fore he attempts to sing in opera again. 

After audiences have showered the greatest plau- 
dits upon a man like Maurel in the past, why should 
he insult their intelligence by making such demon- 
strations as in Faust, tor instance? 

The chorus must be rejuvenated. Its tone quality 
is no longer vibrant, and some of the old stagers are 
all ready for the crematory, while the ballet should 
be increased and improved. 

Mr. Grau thinks this country doesn’t care for the 
ballet. This country will take to the ballet just as 
quickly as it gets a good one. At least this is worth 
an effort. 











ANDREA CHENIER. 
NEW opera, Andrea Chenier, was produced 
March 28 at La Scala, Milan, and, according 
to reports, had a great triumph. The author, Um- 
berto Giordano, is the youngest of the Italian verist 
school, being at present in his twenty-sixth year. 
He had but just left the Naples Conservatory when 
he produced Mala Vita, which had fair success in 
Italy, Germany and Austria. His second work, Re- 
stillborn. The libretto for the present 
work is by Luigi Illica, a master in stagecraft, who 
in four acts gives a strong picture of the development 
of the French Revolution from 1789 to 1794, the cen- 
tral character being the noble figure of the poet 
André Chenier. 

The first act takes place in 1789 at the Chateau de 
Coigny, where the ladies and gentlemen are playing 
at shepherds and shepherdesses, 4 la Trianon. André 
Chenier has been invited as a poor poet, and is ordered 
by Mile. de Coigny to improvise some verses. He 
replies with great dignity and makes her ashamed of 
her arrogant demeanor. The pastoral play is broken 
up by an irruption of the starving peasantry. This 
act was very favorably received. The ehorus of 
shepherdesses and. Andrés reply to Maddalena 
Coigny, had to be repeated. 

The second act was less approved. The scene is in 
Paris in the period of the Terror. The leaders of the 
Revolution, Robespierre, Carnot, Tallien and others, 
appear. André has an appointment with Maddalena, 
who, poor and alone, is supported by the labor of a 
servant of the family, Gerard. The latter is indig- 


nant at André's friendship to his young mistress, and 
in a combat is wounded by 


André. Then to get rid of 
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his adversary he is mean enough to denounce him to 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

In the third act we are at a sitting of the tribunal. 
Maddalena, before the proceedings open, offers her 
love to Gerard, her old lackey, if he will save André. 
He vows to do so even at the cost of his life. The 
court begins its sitting, prisoner after prisoner is 
brought to the bar, and condemned without being 
allowed a word in their defense. Chenier, although 
Gerard withdraws his accusation, shares the same 
fate. The two scenes of Gerard and Maddalena and 
of Gerard and André received thunders of applause, 
and the composer was, as after the first act, repeat- 
edly called out. 

The climax of success was attained in the fourth 
act. The scene is the courtyard of the prison. 
The condemned are waiting in the gray dawn for the 
tumbrils that are to carry them to the guillotine. 
Chenier is among the doomed, and all the efforts cf 
Maddalena and Gerard have been in vain. She has 
only one wish left—to die with André, and she bribes 
one of the jailers to let her take the place of a girl 
prisoner who has been condemned. . André and she 
embrace in eternal love, when the rattling of the 
death cart is heard. The lovers mount it together. 
rejoicing in the triumph of theirlove. The duet be- 
tween Chenier and Maddalena created great enthusi- 
asm—greater, indeed, than the theatre had seen for 
years, 

The final scene, it will be noticed, is the same, with 
a change of sex, as that in Dumas’ Comtesse de 
Charny and Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 





BETTER REHEARSED OPERA. 


HE Abbey & Grau curtain has been rung down 
at the Metropolitan on a series of performances 
which constantly evidenced as plentiful a lack of re- 
hearsal as we have been wont to rebel against in 
other quarters. We have rung the changes all season 
on insufficient rehearsal in‘orchestral ranks. Well, 
there has been no more pitiful exposition of lack of 
rehearsal in any ranks than in those of the Metropol- 
it an operatic company. 

Operas have been pitchforked on with a lot of neo- 
phytes in the cast, after probably one full stage repe- 
tition. There have been cases where it seemed 
very much as if there had been no stage repetition 
at all. To see even among principals the lover 
letting his frantic gaze scour the stage for the woman 
he was to woo, or the duellist ready for the fray get- 
ting a full back view of his foe’s person, was nothing 
out of the way past season. We have the story from 
one of the Western cities, when the company was on 
its tournée, of the lady who had studied a new rdéle in 
a language new to her and who broke—tried to 
break—loose from her lover's arms three minutes be- 
fore time and when their locked embrace was sup- 
posed to be at its climax. 

We won't mention the lady’s name nor that of the 
opera, because we don’t want to hurt her feelings, 
but what she did do was this: ‘' Oui, je t'adore” she 
sang and promptly turned as much of her back to the 
tenor as his tightened grip would permit. He did get 
the full back of her head and the audience an ‘‘ over 
for the present” expression on her face, which quickly 
turned into one of black rage when she felt herself 
held against escape. ‘‘ Turn back this instant!” said 
the tenor in a dark whisper, which was swallowed 
from the ears of the audience by the lady’s continued 
song of love and worship, ‘‘ You're all wrong.” Upon 
which with a deliberate twirl the lady faced him 
again, flopped her head on his shoulder and refused 
to take it up again this time until the tenor himself 
removed it and obviously shook her free. 

The leading principals of the company have com- 
plained bitterly of the manner in which their work 
has been spoiled, and of the whole disastrous general 
effect of this lack of rehearsal. It is hard on the 
public, whose enjoyment is marred, but it is also hard 
on qualified artists, whose reputation may be marred. 
Good dramatic artists on the operatic stage to-day— 
we have passed the days of the ‘‘star” system—are 
just as good as their support permits them to be. 
Even though the defaulters may be minor figures, a 
bad background can ruin the effect of a fine fore- 
ground, and no first-rate artist can stand forth in 
proper relief with an inefficient setting. There have 
been groups of figures placed on the bills of the 
Metropolitan this season who sometimes knew their 
lines and notes well enough, but who on the stage 
literally did not know where or how to sing them, or 
what to do with their unaccustomed persons. 





Remarks on the automatism of the chorus have be- 
come threadbare. They are either comatose or 
calisthenic. When they do not stand about showing 
how much they long for bedtime and on what short 
notice they could go to sleep, they go through an 
elementary drill which they have with wonderful 
adaptiveness made to fit all operas alike. They have 
a few facial contortions added which do equally lib- 
eral duty, fitting grief, joy, terror, surprise or any 
other emotion without the variation of a muscle. 
Occasionally they talk—they have been sternly in- 
structed to do so in order to look real—but they 
usually do it at the wrong time. It is ordinarily 
when the prima donna is saying something to 
which they are supposed to listen. But that is 
not here or there. They have been instructed to 
vary their behavior, so that they won't look ex- 
actly like lay figures, and when they are not too 
sleepy and propping each other up they take chances 
on their stock-in-trade and throw in a gesture or a 
grimace in a sudden access of duty. If it won't fit 
one place it may another, and they have grown so old 
and are so Italianly respectable in the business that 
they nevér dream of being other than a joyful sat- 
isfaction to heart and mind. ° 

But we will say ‘‘ Pax” here for the present to the 
chorus. We have already in these columns suggested 
the remedy for this fossilized importation in young, 
quick American blood and fresh American voices. 

The question mooted, of insufficient rehearsal with 
the artists—the chorus is always the same—is ex- 
plainable simply by oné main reason. There are too 
many artists. Too many singers are imported by 
Messrs. Abbey & Grau, with the necessary promise 
of a certain number of appearances. If not paid by 
‘‘appearance” they receive a salary which necessi- 
tates a certain amount of work in order to repay the 
management, which amounts to the same thing. 
Take this body of singers and you will find, with per- 
haps a rare exception, that every soprano, contralto, 
tenor, baritone and bass wants in his or her respec- 
tive groove to sing the same thing. They have in all 
corners of Europe been singing the same thing, some 
in French, some in German, some in Italian. Now 
when they come here they naturally cannot all sing 
the same thing. They have not only to get up new 
réles, the Xomeos turning into Fentonus and Don Of- 
tavios, the /uliets into Zerlinas and Mistress Fords, 
and so on ad finem, but they have frequently to rush 
through the study of a familiar réle in a new lan- 
guage in order to fit their work to the language in 
which the opera may be sung by the leading artists 
of the company. 

For regular performances, fresh study and due 
rehearsal there is neither time nor opportunity in one 
season, The multitude of singers imported by Abbey 
& Grau are supposed to accomplish all three. It is 
an impossibility. From the trio of conditions, if the 
singers are to earn their salt, there is but one to throw 
away, and that one is rehearsal. That it is thrown 
away with a vengeance no opera goer will deny. 

If instead of forcing unwilling singers into half 
known, unrehearsed réles Messrs. Abbey & Grau 
would measure their répertoire and match their art- 
ists betore setting forth from Europe, we would have 
infinitely better performances. Even with this con- 
dition of every singer in his or her accustomed place 
there would be probably more rehearsal necessary as 
a means of adaptation one to the other than has 
lately been given to the assumption of completely 
new roles and tongues. Naturally a supplement of 
singers as a relief squad or for the essential purpose 
of comparison and variety is always necessary, but in 
nothing like the perplexing number with which the 
management has saddled itself in recent seasons. 
This exaggerated number has been as disastrous a 
drain on artistic consistency as it has been on man- 
agerial finance. It has simply meant a pushing of a 
succession of round figures into square places with 
the ultimate hope of evening things out, an impossi- 
bility which art and pocket have cried out against 
with voluble force. 

Operatic ranks should be cut down. We want fewer 
stars of precisely like magnitude and a sensible, ar- 
tistic leaven of well-equipped singers for medium 
réles. We want them all to know their réles and the 
language in which they have to be sung before they 
come here. 

If they cannot be found to do this they should be 
brought here on such terms as would enable their 
appearances to be postponed until they have duly 
mastered the situation. The line has to be drawn on 
public rehearsals—first only, and rarely bad—to $5 





orchestra chairs and boxes that mean many an intelli- 
gent man’s income. 

Above all things the reduction of this absorbent 
army, which put a management to its wits’ end to dis- 
cover something for it to do, will simplify and im- 
prove matters immensely. , 

The situation may not jump in a season to one of 
more rehearsals, but it can certainly and profitably 
be transformed into a necessity for fewer. 


A PERMANENT ORCHESTRA. 

PROPOS of the final performance of the season 
of the New York Symphony Society at the Ora- 
torio concerts on Friday and Saturday last a feeling 
of gloomy speculation arises in the breasts of musi- 
cians as to the future fate of orchestral music in New 
York. The outlook of the carital city in America is 
ignominiously bad. Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh have each their permanent or- 
chestra. The metropolis of America is without. The 
so-called permanent New York Symphony Orchestra, 
which spent the major portion of its past season tour- 
ing the country in German opera, is well aware that 
the time has come for it to make its choice between 

German opera and the Symphony Society. 

That Walter Damrosch will take to German opera 
is a foregone conclusion. The Symphony Society, for 
a variety of reasons which we need not recapitulate, 
has always been a half-hearted institution in any 
event. Mr. Damrosch could hardly care to hold the 
helm longer with any other hopeful enterprise in 
view. The New York Symphony Society may there- 
fore be regarded as dead. It never breathed a full 
life from the day it was born, and it has now undoubt- 
edly made up its mind to try a new atmosphere. 

And so there we are. 

The position of New York orchestrally to-day is 
one of the most sadly retrograde on record. Younger, - 
smaller cities are outrunning her prestige. ‘Of 
course,” they will say from far-off, if New York be 
left a season in the lurch, ‘‘ New York has the Phil- 
harmonic Society.” ‘Tis true, indeed, she has, as 
she knows to herlong time endurance and indulgence, 
for the late years’ work of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society bears the same resemblance to the 
work of a permanent organization as does an exami- 
nation ‘‘cram” to a liberal education, The Philhar- 
monic Society won’t rehearse, and the public, the 
discriminate musical public, will refuse to be drawn 
to those concerts another season in the old-estab- 
lished expectation of hearing performances of balance 
and finish. 

It is doubtful even if a certain fossilized corps of 
subseribers, who have grown old with the band, pass 
it their check annually and drive to its concerts in 
double-harnessed broughams, after the same manner 
of automatic habit with which they draw on their 
shoes and stockings, will contiue their support. 
Going six times a year for old-time sake and paying 
to fall asleep in the boxes, unless when the new solo- 
ist came on, has been a very encouraging practice of 
this supine band; but of late strange noises have 
been wakening these people up. 

Old ladies, finding they do not need their ear 
trumpets any longer to hear the brass wind in places 
where five years ago they had certainly to draw it 
forth, feel there must be something wrong. 

And then murder will out. The just cause of ob- 
jection has penetrated the rank and file and has been 
bound to reach in time the ancient, crecGulous van- 
guard which once roused knows rarely well how to 
tighten up its purse strings and turn its portly 
broughams in another direction, Orchestral music 
in New York—we do not consider incidental music— 
has closed up for the year. The question naturally 
agitates itself as to what shall become of the future? 

Where is the right man who can gather together 
the right men (there are plenty of players), who can 


‘pack himself by judicious management and set in to 


the thorough and consistent drill which has turned out 

an army such as the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

There is a pressing need for such and a due support. 
New York is his field. 








Alberti.—Werner Alberti, the tenor, who has beer 
singing with success at Lisbon, is engaged for the next 
winter season at Madrid at therate of 2,000 frs. an evening. 

Angelo Neumann.—aAt the meeting of the German 
Theatrical Union at Prague, March 30, all the speakers de- 
nounced the management of the German Theatre by An- 
gelo Neumann, where the performances were in no propor- 
tion to the financial sacrifices. A motion of censure was 


passed unanimously. 
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Sweet Alice’s Thirst. 





A Paropy. 





(With apologies to everybody.) 
Oh, don't you remember Sweet Alice’s throat ? 
Lord knows it was always dry ; 
She'd never stop emptying twenty cent steins 
While I had the coin for to buy. 
Out at Coney, of frankfurters stringy and crisp, 
She many a dire havoc made, 
But the Raines bill it came and for long Sunday nights 
Sweet Al's thirst went quite unallayed. 


Oh, don’t you remember the snakes that she saw 
When cocktails could not be had? 

When I dosed her with nerve food she simply got worse, 
In fact, sirs, she had ’em right bad. 

Tho’ the side doors were shut, still her thirst grew apace, 
And the Sundays were nightmares, I fear ; 

For the furniture flew and the windows were smashed 
When Sweet Alice was robbed of her beer. 


Ob, don't you remember Sweet Alice’s joy 
When the gin mills were turned to hotels, 
And the big, gurgling schooner made music for her 
As sweet as the chiming of bells? 
Now Sweet Alice’s throat all the week can be wet 
And her thirst there is nothing to check, 
For on Sundays a sandwich of leather she buys, 
And then fills herself up to the neck. 
—The Trilbyite in Town Topics. 





The Old ’Cello’s Thanksgiving. 





Ow Beinc Recoverep FROM A GENOVESE GARRET. 
Thank heaven! the age of my shelving is past, 
This dust hidden page 
Of my history drear, 
With a melodist's tear 
Is written at last— 
That long, bitter solitude netherward cast! 


A century flown! A hundred years long 
On my dim attic throne, 
Like a Theban of old, 
In my sepulchre cold 
I ruled, while the song 
On my heart kept a vigil unfading and strong. 


Gone, gone are the ladies in pearls and in laces, 
Those lordlings from Cadiz, 
And Venice and Rome— 
All, all gathered Home, 
While a thousand new faces 
Applaud my love sighing» and sibylline graces! 


The love I once bore in my tremulous measure 
Is dead, and the roar 
Of the battle is gone ; 
The curtain is drawn 
On the dolour and pleasure— 
All sealed in my bosom—mysterious treasure ! 


So I sigh, and I purr, and I moan as if now 
The glories that were 
Slept not on my heart ; 
But by a new art 
They spring to the brow 
Of the master who rules me, he half wonders how. 
—From Vogue. 


ITHOUT any unnecessary preluding I wish to 
tell you that Iam notin a serious mood to- 


day. The thirst which theologians described as a 


longing for the infinite is with me (see the poem 
above). So let us, in the language of Ferdinand 
Sinzig, be joyful, 


. 
* * 


The Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust was the nub of 
last Friday night's musical revelry at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. The occasion was the benefit of 


those two popular operatic managers, Henry E. 


Abbey and Maurice Grau. The musical scheme was 
a formidable one, embracing as it did acts from 


Favorita, Carmen, Falstaff, Lucia, Aida and Faust. 


But the number about which clustered the most 
romantic interest was the singing of this particular 
chorus, and about which I have so many unhallowed 


memories of inebriety. 

How was it sung by Melba, Calvé, Saville, Beeth, 
Traubmann, Engle, Scalchi, Mantelli, Olitzka, Kitzu, 
Bauermeister, Van Cauteren, Nordica, Jean and Ed 


ouard de Reszké, Plangon, Cremonini, Lubert, Ca- 
poul, Mauguiére, Kaschmann, Ancona, Campanari, de 





Vries, Arimondi, Castelmary, Carbone, de Vaschetti, 
Viviani, Vanni, de Longprez and Rinaldini? 

To tell the truth, the chorus, which joined in most 
ironically, could do as well. I noticed that Calvé 
laughed much, and that Melba did not know the notes 
of the difficult work. jie 

Maurel did not sing, and Russitano says he wasn’t 
asked. Victor Capoul came well to the front. He 
sang for the sake of bon vieux temps. 

After terrific noise the chorus was repeated, and 
then Abbey and Grau, who are now as much household 
words as Castoria, were haled forth, and Jean de 
Reszké handed each a scroll upon which was en- 
grossed resolutions signed by the members of the 
company. 2 

‘*Speech ! speech !" was hurled at them, but to no 
purpose, for both gentlemen bowed and looked as if 
they wished the curtain were down. 

The house was full, $20,000 or thereabouts being 
netted. Flowers by the carload were passed over 
the footlights. I shall not attempt to criticise the 
musical work. It was on the whole excellent, con- 
sidering the strenuousness of the occasion. Melba 
had a triumphant reception ; Calvé and Nordica got 
lots of applause and flowers ; Melba a canary bird, 
and Bauermeister a huge wreath. But I will never 
forget the color scheme presented by that chorus— 
such an odd jumbling of tones and costumes! Enough 
to drive a painter mad. 

Maurel, who sailed last Saturday, would not sing 
in the chorus because of a slight misunderstanding 
with Jean de Reszké. Seidl, Bevignani, Saar and Sep- 
pilli, the conductors, were also warmly received. 

* 
* - 

For those who waited till the opera was over on 
Friday night a rare and idiotic treat was furnished. 
I pitied Melba, who was forced to walk across the 
stage about ninety times, and each time the poor girl 
had to point to her throat and significantly shake her 
head when the fools in the audience yelled Home, 
Sweet Home. Why this particularly banal ditty 
should be selected to top off an opera season God 
only knows, and Melba won't tell; but the fact of the 
matter is she would not sing the old psalm of Patti, 
nor did Jean de Reszké put in an appearance, although 
the yelling for him was discouraging to anyone of 
fine aural sensibility. The champion idiot of the 
whole audience occupied the middle box on the second 
tier. He wore a black beard, was perhaps enveloped 
in a jag, and had the strongest pair of lungs I have 
ever had the misfortune to listento. He did not ar- 
ticulate any especial word, but simply roared. Finally, 
to top off this tumultuous scene, a lot of drunken 
boys got on the stage and tried to open the stage 
door, but were put to flight by tte firemen. I think 
it would be a good idea for Abbey & Grau to station 
special policemen at the stage door to suppress this 
nonsensical fad of calling out artists simply for the 
sake of seeing them sprint across the stage. 


* 

De Wolf Hopper, his wife and family marched 
Monday night of last week to glory with visions of a 
succulent summer box office and to the manly music 
of John Philip Sousa at the Broadway Theatre. 

It was in the new Peruvian opera by Charles Klein, 
the musical bark being supplied by the popular 
march king, Sousa, of Manhattan Beach and America. 
Mr. Sousa’s fame as a maker of marches will receive 
no setback by the music of this new opus. He 
marches in slow tempo, he gallops in quickstep 
marches, and I even fancied that I caught « glimmer 
of deux temps in one of his valses, so obstinately is 
he wedded to this rhythm. 

When he attempts to write concerted music he falls 
into a trap set by the more erudite composers who 
have preceded him. His part writing is weak, and 
his arias, to say the least, conventional. The first 
song of El Capitan, a march, by the way, was the 
best number of the first act, and the finale of act sec- 
ond, a march, by the way, was stunning, and set the 
house wildly clamoring for encores, speeches, au- 
thors, composers, stage managers, conductors—in 
fact, anything in sight. 

In a word, El Capitan is a howling success, and 
deserves to be, because the book is one of the best we 
have had in this city in years. The story is the thing, 
and Mr. Klein, one of the authors of that clever play 
The District Attorney, has told it as discreetly and 
with as much velocity as the exigencies and traditions 
of American comic opera allow. 

And yet there are few brilliant or witty lines in the 
piece. The fun lies entirely in the situations, which fol- 
low each other surprisingly fast. The scene is Peru- 





vian, but soon becomes Hopperian. De Wolf is a vice- 
roy, is ousted by his predecessor, and assumes the 
guise of Z/ Capitan, a formidable fire eater, across be- 
tween El Cidand Don Quixote. But he is a Don Quixote 
with the heart of Sancho Panza and Bob Acres. 

Of course he won't fight, is threatened with a new 
wife, while the old one laments his death, and in the 
second act occurs a delightfully funny situation, and 
one that the librettist has made the most of. 

As £/ Capitan is being danced about by pretty girls 
and begarlanded, his wife, with a band of mourners, 
enters. It was a capital chance for the composer. 
but was not taken advantage of, although he sternly 
resisted an inclination to march—a funeral march. 

The performance was brisk. Mr. Hopper wore 
armor, danced, sang, and sang very well, and gave 
us in overflowing measure all the phenomena we 
have learned to classify as peculiarly his own. There 
were topical allusions, of course, and his speech ri- 
valed Sarah Bernhardt’s in her most presto passages 
from Sardou. 

Mr. Hopper was funny and Edna Wallace Hopper 
sang like a linnet and looked like a pretty, pert cock 
tobin. She danced most daintily. Mr. Shanley was 
picturesque as ever and his throat just as constricted. 
Alfred Klein furnished the merriment, for he was tor- 
tured and put into prison, and wore a gag and man- 
acles and two huge balls with chains. 

Bertha Waltzinger had many top notes to sing and 
one or two irrelevant songs. The production was all 
that could be desired and there was a harp in the 
orchestral score. The second act set was much ap- 
plauded, and it is safe to say that El Capitan is safely 
housed for the summer at the Broadway Theatre. 

Handsome Willie Fleischmann argued with me 
that Sousa had as much right to march as Strauss to 
valse rhythms. I could not gainsay him. American 
audiences like Sousa’s music, which always evokes 
former visions of foggy November nights, torch lights 
and the exultant huzzas of Democrats—or Republi- 
cans—as the case may be. Heis our only March King. 


The Broadway was full of well-known faces. Abe 
Humniel valiantly led the applause from asecond row 
seat, and when Orange Blossoms was mentioned he 
blushed. Mr. Hummel is, as you are well aware, a 


bachelor. oe 


Marie Jansen sat near T. Henry French, and she 
was dressed very fin de siécle, whatever that exactly 
means. I could, however, swear to the “fin.” Ina 
box sat Mr. Sousa’s manager, David Blakeley, and 
with him was the brother of the librettist, Mr. Klein, 
the music critic of the London Sunday Times. He is 
a scholarly looking man, with an ecclesiastical face. 

Marie Engle, the opera singer, sat near me, in com- 
pany with Jefferson M. Levy, and all the regular first 
nighters were out in full force. 

* 
* * 

There is one line in act third—a surprisingly good 
act—which did not produce a ripple of laughter, 
yet it was the wittiest line in the opera. Hopper 
says with an indescribable French accent that his 
mother was a vivandiére, and then most solemnly 
adds: 

‘** And I am the child of the regiment.” 

. ™ * 

De Wolf's speech was touching. He said, in that 
fantastic British manner of his, when speaking be- 
fore the curtain, that New York was his home, and 
that he was glad to get back. All of which was both 
pretty and true. But when he alluded tothe smooth- 
ness which the rehearsing of the piece enjoyed a 
smile illuminated several faces. 

The story is that the librettist made so many sug- 
gestions at rehearsal that De Wolf went to his brother 
Alfred and said : 

‘My boy,” (you know how impressive he is when 
he says ‘‘ My boy!”), ‘“‘ either one thing or the other.” 

And the rehearsals were conducted in peace after 
that, and without the librettist’s suggestions or pres- 
ence. Which proves that the giant comedian realizes 
the truth of the adage about cooks and broth. 

- 
* * 

I liked Mrs. Hopper better in Dr. Syntax, but she 
was cunning, and her singing was sweetly micro- 
scopic, or, to be precise, microphonic. 

* if a 

Mr. Sousa’s beard looked very familiar as the com- 

poser bowed his acknowledgments. ; 
* 
* * 

I wonder why Mr. Hopper’s singing is not praised 

oftener. He is the best singing comedian we have, 
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and I remember him nearly ten years ago as a student 
at Alexander’s Conservatory up town, where he stud- 
ied for grand opera. He has a good bass voice—I 
suppose it may be classified as a basso cantante— 
which he uses very intelligently. 

What fun he made in the class! And then we next 
heard of him as starring in a Mormon play, which 
did not turn out well. He can be legitimately funny, 
and this new role is one of the best he ever had. 


As to the Paderewski fund for native composers I 
have my doubts. Such endowments never work 
artistic good any more than a million dollar prize 
offered by a newspaper for the best epic poem would 
produce that epic. Jeannette Thurber has tried, and 
her prizes were all bestowed upon mediocrities, with 
a few exceptions. 

The best of our native composers will not compete 
at all, and so the money will surely go to third-rate 
talents. I think that Paderewski should have do- 
nated the money to the Society for the Suppression 
of Music. 


* 
* * 


It is good news, if true, that Edward A. MacDowell 
is to fill the chair of music at Columbia. He is our 
leading composer by right of talent, a fine musical 
temperament, a scholar and a gentlemen. I only 
hope that he will be induced to leave Boston. He 
loves a quiet, almost secluded life, and does more 
composing than teaching. He is a handsome young 
man, with winning manner, and he plays the piano 
like a house on fire. 

Mr. William Steinway rightfully suggests that there 
should be two chairs of music at Columbia, one for 
instruction in theory, the other for teaching the prac- 
tice of music. 

I think that Brother Henry Krehbiel would be just 
the man fora chair of music, for he is erudite and 
could tell our young men how to listen to music— 
something quite as important asthe making of music. 


* 
* * 


The idiotic demonstrations and frantic footlight 
furore at the opera reached their illogical conclusion 
the other night after Faust. Jean de Reszké saw it 
coming, and dodged the difficulty very neatly, but 
Melba had to grab it and kissit. Edouard de Reszké 
grew pale, for he has three or four at home in Bor- 
ovna; and Willy Schuetz, his brother-in-law, simply 
grew panic stricken, or conscience stricken, and fled 
the building. 

All this was caused bya small ‘‘ kid” being hoisted 
up on the stage after the floral ammunition was ex- 
hausted. Melba, who was not feeling very well, told 
the knot of noisy fanatics to get a ‘‘move on,” but 
that child had to be kissed first. 


In years to come when she grows up, she will 
proudly remark : 

‘‘Yes, it is true I made the great tenor Jean de 
Reszké run away from me.” 

* bd * 

If human sacrifices become fashionable at the 
opera there is no calculating where it will rest. 
Maiden aunts may be held aloft in brawny arms at 
the stage door, while a chorus of relatives cry aloud 
in cacaphonous accents : 

‘‘Oh, pray kiss our dear aunt Regina! pray do, M. 
de Reszké!” 

And then what will Edouard or Jean do? Make 
Willy a deputy, I say. 

* a 

Well, he didn’t play Tuesday night of last week. I 
mean Boleslaus Bohutinsky, the man who wrote me 
that he played like Paderewski. He became discour- 
aged at the advance sale for his concert announced 
for Tuesday evening in Madison Square Concert Hall, 
and he told Schuberth & Co. to return the money. 
But there was none to return, so the concert has been 
definitely postponed, and I am sorry. 


I understand that Mr. Bohutinsky is a model who 
poses for sculptors, and that three years ago he heard 
Paderewski play at St. Gaudens’ studio, and he 
straightway resolved to become a pianist. 

I remember the man well. He has a wonderfully 
graceful, lithe figure, and the coloring of his hair and 
conformation of his head and face reminded me some 
years ago of Paderewski. He has posed at the Art 
Students’ League. 

I wonder how he really plays ! 





I went to the Metropolitan last week, and listened 
to the last performance of Aida this season. 

It was not markedly brilliant, for Nordica was 
evidently fatigued and her voice was not equal to Mia 
Patria, although she finished the aria in good style. 
She forced her voice tremendously in the finale to 
act second, and that possibly accounted for her occa- 
sional departure from the pitch. 

Mantelli was in superb voice, and her great scene 
in act four was most stirring and dramatic. She was 
recalled after the duo with Nordica early in the 
opera. She looked particularly handsome. 

Russitano was the Xiadames, a pocket edition, and 
Plancgon an impressive Ramfis. I liked Kaschmann 
as Amonasro. Itis the best thing he has done this 
season. Arimondi was a capital Aing, and Bauer- 
meister the /riestess. Bevignani conducted. The 
attendance was distressingly bad. 


* 
* o 


Frau Wagner has just been worsted in a strange 
piece of litigation. Toward the end of last year a 
Viennese draper, Richard Wagner by nathe, be- 
thought himself of placing his specialties under the 
patronage of his immortal namesake. Thus Richard 
Wagner sheetings, Richard Wagner towelings and 
Richard Wagner ‘fast colors” became very common 
throughout Vienna, and, to make matters worse, 
Wagner the draper appropriated the features of 
Wagner the genius as his trade mark. Frau Wagner 
and her son Siegfried took action without delay, and 
sought to compel the draper to abandon at least his 
impudent ‘‘conveyance” of the great composer's 
features. But the day has gone against them, and 
the master’s features will continue to adorn the par- 
cels of his shrewd namesake. : 


= Ps 


The following letter published in the Z7iune last 
Sunday refers to a communication in German re- 
ceived by one of the music reviewers of the New York 
press, of which a translation was printed in the 77//- 
une a fortnight ago. The communication attacked 
the motives of the New York critics in judging the 
merits of the Chicago Orchestra, and was signed ‘‘A 
Thomas Musician.” 

To the Editor of the Tribune : 

Sirn—The Chicago Sunday Tribune of April 19 re- 
prints from a recent issue of the New York 7rzéune, 
date not given, a communication signed ‘‘ A Thomas 
Musician.” 

The undersigned regret extremely the publication 
by your valued paper of an anonymous attack of 
such character as this. We have no evidence that 
it came from any member of our orchestra, and 
should pass it by as unworthy of attention were it not 
that our silence might be construed as acquiescence in 
the opinions expressed by its writer and in the insults 
to the generous founder and distinguished conductors 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

These gentlemen need no defense from us, but we 
would not risk even the possibility of being misun- 
derstood in this matter. They have our entire con- 
fidence and respect, and the splendid work of their 
orchestra has always commanded our admiration. 
We therefore courteously request you to give to this 
letter the same publicity as to that which calls it out. 

THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRAL ASSOCIATION, 
By Philo A. Otis, Secretary. 

CHICAGO, April 22, 1896. 


The letter was sent to August Spanuth, of the 
Staats Zeitung. Mr. Spanuth, by the way, will play 
at the German Press Club benefit to-night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He plays the Liszt-Weber 
Polacca, Mr. Seidl conducts. The Pianiste Club, 
composed entirely of bad pianists who have failed, 
will occupy the boxes of the Vaudeville Club to the 
number of 4,000. I am president, and if Spanuth puts 
his thumb on a black key I will lead the chorus of 
hissing. . 

« . 

This neat little study in the personality of the 
theatre orchestra player I clipped from the Lvening 
Sun: 

‘The far down front theatre seat affords other 
opportunities than merely Seeing the actors at close 
range. The orchestra performers ‘show up’ to no 
less advantage, In no other way, indeed, is it possi- 
ble to dispel the notion that the average orchestra is 
merely an ingenious mechanical device, carefully 
wound up to ‘go’ at the performance’s start and 
finish, and during the entractes, but without any 





spontaneity or volition of its own. Sit but once upon 
the front row, however, and the fallacy of this idea is 
soon proved. Orchestra players are not lay figures, 
but real, live identities, with feelings, motions, 
speech, and even ideas-of their own. Two women 
who chanced to sit right inthe teeth of such an or- 
chestra the other evening were interested beyond 
measure in watching the musicians, their yawns, 
their gum chewing and their evident ambition to ap- 
pear as much like automatons as possible.” 

‘Their clothes especially interested the women. 
Every man of them wore an evening coat, more or 
less shabby or shiny, to be sure, but still of the regu- 
lation claw hammer design. The waistcoats, too, 
were of the proper make, and the shirts, neckties and 
collars, however indifferent in detail, gave the proper 
effect. But after the curtain rose, and they scrambled 
round to different places or else fled to subterranean 
regions altogether, the women caught sight of their 
trousers. And these garments were a wonder, in- 
deed. Not one of them was of the conventional 
evening clothes black, and no two of them were alike. 
Stripes and plaids, speckled and plain, light colors 
and dark, all varieties and every variegation of the 
genus trousers were to be seen. The orchestra gentry 
evidently had not thought it worth while to indulge 
in evening clothes below waist, trusting to their 
tailed-in inclosure to hide the fact that they had just 
slung on a swallow tail over any sort of trousers 
they might have been wearing. But, however com- 
plete the illusion may have been to many spectators, 
it was patent enough to the front row. Among other 
things it proved that such economics of dress are 
not confined to femininity. Ever since the advent of 
the fancy bodice women have been much given tc 
wearing any sort of a shabby old skirt so long as it 
was accompanied by a smart corsage. It now ap- 
pears, however, that mean, at least orchestra men, 
are no better in this respect.” 


* 
* * 


‘**On several occasions we have referred,” says the 
Lancet, London, ‘‘ to the efforts of the Rev. F. K. 
Hartford and others to bring music within the sphere 
of practical therapeutics. * * * It is difficult to 
believe that music will ever take a place among 
recognized antipyretics, though its influence in calm- 
ing the delirium of fever may to a certain extent be 
allowed. Of its real usefulness as a sedative in certain 
forms of nervous disorder there can be no question. 
As a hypnotic it was tried—if we remember aright— 
in the London Temperance Hospital with a fair 
measure of success ; indeed, on one occasion a physi- 
cian who was present at one of the experiments in the 
character of ‘devil's advocate’ found the soporific 
influence of the music so powerful that he had diffi- 
cultyin keeping awake. It would, perhaps, be indis- 
creet to inquire too curiously into the exact signifi- 
cance of this testimony, but there is ample evidence 
that there is in music what Moliére’s immortal 
Bachelor would call a virtus dormitiva. 

‘‘We may be allowed to cite Dr. Beschinsky, a Rus- 
sian physician, not as the strongest, but simply as the 
most recent witness. Having to treat a little girl, 
aged three, who was made sleepless by night terrors, 
and having tried various recognized methods of treat- 
ment, he at last bethought himself of music. He or- 
dered Chopin’s waltz, No. 2 (dose not stated), to be 
played on the piano by the child’s mother ; the effect 
was immediate and satisfactory. After four nights 
of this medication it was suddenly interrupted, and 
the last state of the little sufferer was worse than the 
first. Then Chopin was again administered, at first 
nightly, then every second, and lastly every third 
night. The cure was complete and permanent. Dr, 
Berberoff used the same treatment in a similar case 
with equal success ; it is not, however, stated that he 
used Chopin, and indeed we are almost disposed to 
think that a simple hushaby sung by the mother 
would bring sleep to her child’s eyes as effectually as 
Apollo’s lute.” 3 
* * 

Tyler paid $7 for two opera tickets, says the Chi- 
cago Record. 

Although he slept through one duet, he felt fully 
repaid for going because Mrs. Tyler raved over the 
opera and wasted her superlatives on it. 

The music was ‘‘heavenly,” the prima donna 
‘*superb,” and the tenor ‘‘ magnificent.” 

There is nothing so irritates a real enthusiasm as 
the presetice of calm scorn. 

**Don't you lize it?” asked Mrs. Tyler as she settled 
back after the eighth recall of the motherly woman 
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who had been singing the part of a sixteen year old 
maiden. 

“Oh, yes, it's all right,” replied Mr. Tyler, as if he 
were conceding something. 

‘All right! Oh, youiceberg! I don’t believe you'd 
become enthusiastic over anything in the world.” 

‘I like the music, my dear, but grand opera drags 
so. Then the situations are so preposterous they 
always appeal to my sense of humor. I can’t help 
it. When I see Romeo and /u/liet die, both singing 
away as if they enjoyed it, I have to laugh.” 

‘The idea!” 

“You take it in this last act. Those two fellows 
came out with the soldiers and announced that they 
were conspiring and didn’t want to be heard by the 
people in the house, and then they shouted in chorus 
until they might have been heard two miles away.” 

‘*Oh, you are prejudiced.” 

‘‘Not at all. I'll tell you, a grand opera's the fun- 
niest kind of a show if you only take the right view 
of it.” 

Thus they argued, and even after they arrived 
home she taunted him and told him he could not ap- 
preciate the dignity of the situation. 

It was this nagging which induced Mr. Tyler to 
write an act of grand opera. He chose for his sub- 
ject an alarm of fire in an apartment house. He 
wanted something modern and up to date, but in his 
method of treatment he resolved to follow reverently 
all the traditions of grand opera. The one act, hith- 
erto unpublished, and written solely for the benefit 
of Mrs. Tyler, is here appended. 


Act I, 


The apartments of Mr, and Mrs. Tyler. Mr. Tyler is dis- 
Enter Mrs. Tyler, who advances to 


Scene 
covered reading a newspaper. 
centre of the room. 

Mrs. TYLeR—I think I smell smoke. 
Mk, TYLEk—She thinks she smells smoke. 
Mrs, TYLER—I think I smell smoke. 
Mk. TYLER—Ah, what is this? She says she thinks she smells 
smoke? 
MRS, ‘TYLER 
What does it mean? 
What does it mean? 
Thissmell of smoke may indicate 
That we'll be burned. Oh, awful fate ! 
That we'll be burned. 
Oh-h-h-h-h, awful fate ! 


Mr. TYLER 
Behold the smell grows stronger yet 
The house is burning. I'd regret 
To perish in the curling flames. 
Oh, horror! Oh, horror! Qh, horror ! 
MR. AND MRS, TYLER (duet)— 


Oh, sad is our lot, sad is our lot, 
Sad is our lot, sad is our lot, 
To perish in the flames so hot. 
To curland writhe and fry and sizz 
Oh, what a dreadful thing it is 
To think of sucha thing ! 
Mrs, TYLER-—-We must escape! 
Mr, TYLER—Yes, yes, wé must escape. 
Mrs, TYLER—We have no time to lose. 
Mr. TYLER—AAh, bitter truth! Ah, bitter truth! 
to lose. 
MR. AND MRS, TYLER (duet)— 
Oh, sad is our lot, sad is our lot, 
Sad is our lot, sad is our lot! 
To perish in the flames so hot ; 
Sad is our lot. 
Mr, TYLER—Hark! What is that? 
Mrs, TYLER—Hark, hark! What is that? 
Mx. TYLER--It is the alarm of fire. 
Mrs, TYLER—Ah, yes; ah, yes; it is the dread alarm! 
MR, TYLER— 


We have no time 


The dread alarm 
Strikes on the ear 

And chills me with 
An awful fear. 

The house will burn ; 
Oh, can it be 

That I must die 
In misery ? 

That I must die 
In misery. 

That I must die 

“ In misery. 

The house will burn ; 
Oh, can it be 

That I must die 
In misery? 


MINA SCHILLING, 


The Young American Prima Donna. 


The past two seasons with the Damrosch Opera 
Company. Largerepertory of operas and oratorios ; 
also French, Italian, German and English songs. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 


363 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


G. Waring Stebbins, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Pupil of ALEX. GUILMANT. Organist of Emmanuel Baptist 
Church, corner Lafayette Avenue and St. James Place, Brooklyn. 
Organ Concerts, Recitain and Openings. 
Lessons given on a large three manual Roosevelt organ. Address, 
19 Verona Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Mrs, TYLER—Come, let us fly. 
Mr. TyLeER—’Tis well, 'tis well; we'll fly at once. 
(Enter all the other residents of the fifth floor of the apartment 
building. They range themselves in a semicircle behind Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyler.) 
MR, TYLER— 
Kind friends, I have some news to tell, 
This house is burning ; it is well 
That we should haste ourselves away, 
And save our lives without delay. 
Oh, let us not remain too long, 
Remain too long, too long, too long, 
Oh, let us not remain too long. 
WOMEN OF THE CHORUS— 
What is this he tells us? 
It must be so, 
The building is on fire 
And we must go. 
MEN OF THE CHORUS— 
What is this he tells us? 
It must be so, 
The building is on fire 
And we must go. 
GRAND CHORUS— 
Oh, hasten, oh hasten, oh hasten away ! 
Our terror we would not conceal, 
And language fails to express the alarm 
That in our hearts we feel. 
MR. AND.MRS, TYLER— 
Ah-h-h, language cannot express the fear 
That in their hearts they feel. 
(Enter the janitor.) 
JANITOR—Hold, I am here! 
Mr. TYLER—AN, it is the janitor. 
Mrs, TYLER— 
Can I believe my senses, 
Or am I going mad? 
It is the janitoro, 
It is, indeed, the janitoro. 
Janiror—Such news I have to tell 
MR. TYLER—Ah, I might have known, 
He has such news to tell. 
Mrs, TYLER—Speak, and break the awful suspense. 
Mr. TYLER— Yes, speak. 
JANITOR — 
I come to inform you 
That you must quickly fly ; 
The fearful blaze is spreading ; 
To tarry is to die. 
The floors underneath you 
Are completely burned away ; 
hey cannot save the building— 
So now escape, I pray. 
The flames are roaring loudiy— 
Oh, what a fearful sound ! 
You can bear the people shrieking 
As they leap and strike the ground. 
Ah, horror overtakes me 
And I merely pause to say, 
That the building’s doomed for certain 
So haste, oh, haste away ! 
Mrs. TYLER— 
Oh, awful message! 
How it chills my heart ; 
Yet we will sing 
A few more arias 
Before we start. 
MR. TYLER—Yes, yes! A few more arias, 
And then away. 
GRAND CHORUS-- 
Oh, hasten, oh, hasten, oh, hasten away ! 
Our terror we cannot conceal, 
And language fails to express the alarm 
That in our hearts we feel. 
Mrs. TYLER— 
Now, ere I retreat, 
Lest death overtakes me, 
I’ll speak of the fear 
Which convulses and shakes me. 
Isicken to think what may befall, 
Oh, horror, horror, horror. 


MR. TYLER— 
The woman speaks the truth, 


And there can be no doubt 
That we'll perish soon 
Unless we all clear out. 
GRAND CHORUS— 
Oh, hasten ; oh, hasten; oh, hasten away ! 
Our terror we cannot conceal, 
And language fails to express the alarm. 
That in our hearts we feel. 





This was as far as Mr. Tyler could go. He didn’t want to make his 
principals actually “ hasten away,” as that would have been a viola- 
tion of opera tradition. 

His theory is that they remained and were burned. 





Berlin.—The new opera Ingo, by Philipp Riifer, is 
announced for production this month at the Royal Opera, 
Berlin. 








ADELE LEWING, 
Pianist 
Will return to America September 1. 
For engagements and lessons (Lesche- 
tizky method) apply to 
Vienna, Austria, Maximilianplatz 5. 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 





Address 124 West 82d St., or 37 Wall St., New York. 








The AZolian Concert. 
VERY largely attended concert was given by 
the Alolian Company on Thursday afternoon last, the 
23d inst., in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. The main at- 
tractions set forth were the appearances of Mme. Nordica 
and Edouard de Reszké, who sang a brilliant program to 
the accompaniment of the AZolian with excellent results. 
As a matter of interesting record we append the program: 


Overture, Preciosa......... Soatsncecancnseeues Sscebascdsvedseaweve Weber 
(Pipe organ.) 
Mr. V. Toledo, 
Fantasie Hongroise..........+ssseessessees pas ccveceecssane Gnutmacher 
Herr Hans Kronold. 
WEE; PUREE PUM ee cbsncucdees veceucthoss cvicesceasaseeeasade .-».Mozart 
M. Edouard de Reské. 
Cyeptiate, Mipierger oa. o: vcckecvttdvasodcesonevche-bindereiss Wagner 
(Pipe organ.) 
Mr. Richard Henry Warren. 
Joel MeO, POM a. es FN Ei cbckedecccelea vend Gounod 
Madame Lillian Nordica. 
Romance.......-. Micki. sides phieieenendens ininekesiiasdeeanes Fischer 
ERIE, 6 iets s ccrasvecesscasages sebvasbasbeberheccecveapecberoeeas Popper 
Herr Hans Kronold. 
Overture, Midsummer Night’s Dream........,..........- Mendelssohn 
(Pipe organ.) 
Mr. William C. Carl. 
Duet, Lee Hag wemots, ...00cccccses socccsseveccetcencecsoecce Meyerbeer 


Madame Nordica and M. de Reszké. 


This program was lengthened by Bizet's Agnus Dei, sung 
for encore by Madame Nordica, and by an air from Halévy’s 
Juive, sung by Edouard de Reszké. There were also en- 
cores for the olian pipe organ and for Mr. Kronold, who 
played with marked refinement and sympathy. 

Nordica sang the Jewel Song brilliantly. She was in 
fresher voice than she has recently been heard in at the 
opera and was evidently excited to spirited effort by the 
enthusiasm of the house. She was accompanied ad- 
mirably by Mr. Toledo, Edouard de Reszké sang and 
looked sombrely, but was most musicaland evoked quite as 
generous applause as did Nordica. Both artists sang the 
Huguenots duet well, which, although a bad excerpt for 
the concert room, was greeted, like everything else, witha 
storm of applause. 

The A®olian as an instrument of accompaniment showed 
to excellent advantage in the hands of Mr. Toledo, who 
accompanied with sympathy and effectiveness throughout. 
[t was certainly unique to find an instrument which can be 
performed on by any person of intelligence not musically 
educated a satisfactory support to some of the leading 
operatic singers of the day. A remarkable invention 
indeed. 

Mr. Warren replaced the Meistersinger prelude with the 
Tannhiuser overture by request, but did not seem to be 
quite as much at home with the regulators of nuance and 
tempo as was desirable. Mr. Carl played the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream overture with admirable color and finish, 
and manipulated matters with an ease and grace which ex- 
posed fully the merits of the Molian pipe organ. It was 
the best organ morceau of the afternoon. 

Nordica carried off an armful of roses, and Edouard de 
Reszké a tricolor tied wreath. It was a successful and at- 
tractive concert from every standpoint and drew a very 
large audience. 

The A®olian should be greeted with ‘‘ Eureka!” by 
thousands of musical people the world over who are unable 
or unwilling to develop finger technic, as also by the mu- 
sical world at large. 





Paris Receipts.—During the past month the re- 
ceipts at the Paris Opéra House were 264,553 francs. The 
pieces given were: Aida, Rigoletto, Roméo et Juliette, 
Thais, once each; Faust, Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser and 
Sigurd, twice, and Favorita five times. 


TUDIO TO RENT —Studio No. 305 Carnegie 

Music Hall, including new Steinway Grand Piano, Vir- 

gil Practice Clavier; also lodging accommodations. To 
rent for three months, from June 15 or July 1. 

For terms, dates, &c., address or call STUDIO NO. 305 

Carnegie Music Hall, Fifty-seventh street and Seventh 


MAUD POWELL, 


VIOLINIST, 
SOLO orn STRING QUARTET. 


Address 9 West 2ist Street, New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


The Famous Violoncellist. 
j ADDRESS: 


~ International Bureau of Music, 
112 East 18th St., .. NEW YORK. 
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HE symphonic poem by Frederic Grant Glea- 

son played last week by Theodore Thomas’ Chicago 
Orchestra was spoken of very highly by musicians here. 
Although the subject deals entirely with the occult, still the 
treatment of it by Mr. Gleason is deserving of more than 
passing mention, as I told you. 

Edris, though designed to be played continuously, is in 
three divisions, the first dealing with the experiences and 
individuality of the poet Theos; the second with the sepa- 
ration of his soul and body, its flight into space and experi- 
ences during its absence from this world, in the course of 
which he meets with his twin soul in the celestial regions ; 
and the third with his return to earth and the tryst which 
he keeps with that divine being upon the plain of Ardath, 
just outside what was once the city of Babylon, and the 
final reascent of the angel who for a time assumed mortal 
guise in order to instruct her beloved. 

The work opens in the key of B flat minor, with a short 
subject presented by the bass clarinet alone, responded to 
by the woodwinds. It is next heard in the violas, and a por- 
tion somewhat altered is taken up by the woodwind, soon 
giving place toa solemn phrase for the trombones and tuba, 
and which is designed to characterize the element of Fate. 
Next comes a fragment of the first subject, to which is 
joined an ascending passage for the strings, which signifies 
the poet’s restless striving after his ideal, which ever eludes 
him and leaves him mourning his failures. The first sub- 
ject similarly stands for his despondent nature, the two to- 
gether indicating his individuality throughout the entire 
work. 

After some development of these twoa brighter and con- 
trasting phrase is introduced by the violoncellos, intended 
to typify the poet ere he lost his inspiration, and when he 
was ‘‘a monarch swaying a sceptre that commanded both 
earth and heaven.” But this soon gives place to the solemn 
chords of the brasses, and after a few more measures of de- 
velopment of the first and second subjects there is a sud- 
den entry of the entire orchestra fortissimo, with the rapid 
passage which may be taken to correspond with the flight 
of the liberated soul into space. In the darkness the soul 
cries: ‘‘O God, where art thou?” and the trumpet an- 
swers as it were: ‘‘ Here, and everywhere,” repeated by 
the different instruments and built up into a powerful cli_ 
max. A decrescendo leads into a mournful passage for 
strings and horn, the soul again voicing its sorrows and 
despair. A modified fragment of the Fate motive ap- 
pears several times with chromatic upward rushes of the 
strings leading to the entrance of the English horn, which 
represents the vuice of the angel £drzs calling her beloved. 
In vain he struggles to rise, but is atlast drawn swiftly up- 
ward and an extended chromatic treatment in the orches- 
tra, at the end of which the trombones repeat the first sub- 
ject fortissimo, the scene changes to Paradise, where the 
poet meets his beloved. 

The violins now have a flowing melody in E flat, 
supported at first by strings alone and then with ad- 
dition of the horn. This subject is developed at some 
length and accompanied by the harp. After another 
climax, in which the entire orchestra takes part, the 
English horn re-enters with a few phrases of discourse. 
The movement here changes to G flat major, with a repeti- 
tion of part of the first subject which has now lost its 
mournfulness, and speaks only of the sorrow that is no 
more. 

Another climax follows and the movement sinks away 
into lullaby-like phrases, with which the scene in heaven 
is supposed toend. After a measure of silence the ’cellos 
enter with another and mournful modification of the first 
subject. 

The scene now changes to earth, where the poet— 
who fell asleep in Paradise—finds himself upon awaking. 
The low notes of the clarinets and bassoons give a vague, 
sorrowful coloring to this portion of the work, which is em- 
phasized by the later appearance of the violoncellos with a 
series of empty fifths, over which is afterward constructed 
a melody for violas and the G strings of the violins, leading 
to a fortissimo of the brasses. The horn quartet sustains 
an augmented triad, which passes over into a strange con- 
trasting harmony for the full orchestra, sonore. The de- 
sign is intended to stand for the discord of earth life and 
the resolution of that discord into harmony as it might ap- 





pear to the soul which has passed beyond life's trials and 
tribulations. A passage for strings, later joined by the 
other instruments, may be taken as representing earthly 
happiness more sensuous than spiritual in its nature. A 
reiteration of the altered Fate motive and a reminis- 
cence of the theme of the Paradise scene lead to the 
mystic tryst in the moonlight upon the field of Ardath. 

In this, the first part of which is for muted strings and in 
E major, the English horn, half hidden in the midst, bears 
an important part. After some treatment of fragments of 
subjects found earlier in the work a passionate phrase for 
English horn is responded to by the clarinet ; the French 
horns have a bit of quartet writing, supported by the ’cellos 
and basses, and later repeated with the addition of reeds. 
From this point the finale proper begins, in the course of 
which the two motives of the poet appear in the key of D, 
flat major, having entirely lost their former mournfulness, 
and thus become fitted to take part in the song of triumph 
with which the work closes. In the final cadence the de- 
sign which represented the discord of earthly existence 
and its ultimate resolution into peace and harmony reap- 
pears for a moment, and then passes over into the restful- 
ness of the tonic chord. 

sen *# 


It is frequently the boast that Chicago is becoming musi- 
cally within very measurable distance of the Eastern 
cities. Certainly the number of fashionable musical people 
appears to be limitless, judging by the numbers which 
attend the advent of each new musical fad. But the num- 
ber of really musical people is very limited. This was par- 
ticularly exemplified at the last chamber concert of the sea- 
son given by Clayton F. Summy on Thursday night. A 
strong program, was presented, with excellent artists, and 
should have been well patronized. 

These concerts of a high musical order do-not appeal to 
society people, and it was with regret that one noticed 
such a miserably poor attendance. It is not much en- 
couragement to Mr. Summy, who has kept the series up 
to high standard mark, to continue on his enterprise. But 
he will still endeavor to educate the public musically next 
season in Handel Hall and see if change of location will 
bring change of fortune. 

The Bendix Quartet was the principal feature, and inter- 
preted the Mozart quartet (E flat major) splendidly. It 
had evidently been so carefully prepared that it was en- 
tirely in unison and worthy of the great enthusiasm ac- 
corded. It was decidedly the best work yet done by the or- 
ganization, which includes Max Bendix, first violin; Eugene 
Boegner, second violin ; August Yunker, viola, and Bruno 
Steindel, violoncello. 

Miss Minna Wetzler, the pianist, gave an interesting in- 
terpretation of Chopin's B flat minor scherzo, playing with 
much forceful capability at times, which demonstrated the 
splendid power of a magnificent Chickering piano. Miss 
Wetzler also took part in the Schumann E flat major quin- 
tet, which ended the concert. 

An artistic number was the singing of Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson, who interpreted with fine effect two songs 
by Bohm and Mrs. H. H. Beach’s A Song of Love, This 
artist has a glorious voice, which has been well trained, 
and whose finished method is shown in all she undertakes. 
Mrs. Hess-Burr of course acted as accompanist. 

These chamber concerts have been brought to an abrupt 
conclusion, owing to the inability of the Kneisel Quartet to 
be here to what should have been the completion of the 
series. 

The concert given for the benefit of the poorer class of 
the Italian colony under the direction of Signor de Campi 
was a complete success financially and artistically, Hindel 
Hall being crowded. The program was exceedingly well 
chosen, and included such well-known artists as Varesi, 
Marescalchi, Anna Weiss and Eliodora de Campi. 


*# 2 


The Smalley Concert Company is again touring, having 
made return engagements in all the towns previously 
visited, their success being so pronounced. Miss Louise 
Perrine, the soprano of the quartet, has worked hard to 
bring her company to such a satisfactory condition and is 
receiving the greatest encouragement. The quartet was 
eminently successful one night at the Press Club, singing 
with great intelligence and refinement several well selected 


numbers. 
s-_*F 


At the Evanston Musical Club on Friday Plunket Greene 
was the eminent assisting artist, singing in Elijah with 
Mrs. Janet Boyd Brown, Mrs. Elizabeth Bagg, W. F. 
Hypes and Clarence Dickinson as organist. 

I am told that the performance was a tremendous suc- 
cess, Plunket Greene being splendidly received. Every- 
one seems to agree that Clarence Dickinson's organ playing 
was absolutely grand and that Mrs. Janet Boyd Brown sur- 
prised even her warmest admirers, singing in a most power- 
ful manner. 

sn 

Louis Francis Brown is soon to leave for Europe with a 
view to extensive business in the engagement of artists for 
the next season. His concert management has been at- 





tended with great success and has encouraged him to con- 
siderably extend his operations. 

Steinway Hall was crowded at (the Brema-Plunket 
Greene-Hess-Burr recital on Wednesday afternoon. Who- 
ever originated the idea of grouping the numbers in so 
unique a manner certainly introduced a novelty to Chicago 
audiences, 


Here is the program : 
Abendlied............. Old German sacred, | Ch. D. Schubart (1791) 
Ein Frohlich’s Gesang songs (about 1630). } 
BD DIG TOE. oon cccvesnccscccccceccccccscscvevevesteseceesecces Schubert 
We MINE TAO sia as icinknk 6 ckkb dsc abd eset cdab bas cnded. ceesecedbe Grieg 
Digasimolnn A MAMIE. 65. . iedcdscccévcccncsesssoces Old Breton Melody 
By the Waters of Babylon ...........ceeeccseseceee Old Welsh Melody 
The Twa Sisters o’ Binnorie...........65+-.eseeseee Old Scotch Melody 
The Little Red Pos..iececcccccccccsccstcrcisecceccoecs Old Irish Melody 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Im Questa Tombe...........scsccvccccccceversccccrcesevecccecs Beethoven 
BEE DOD nick devas n6cinces vcnvasuebsvtnsdentecsecsyvetisds ce Purcell (1670) 
TORRONE. a icv ccvedecveccecsenavcpedsuvecesdgcevesdeccceescccege Wagner 
Wer WTO oon cc debe ckcccccdivsesccceedicscccveccactecasceses Schubert 
Shepherd’s Song........-.sccsesevecveessecenecs Old Norwegian Melody 
LOVO'S PRITGSODRY 2.62. os vecccccccrsccnsncsocnccessees .H. Welsing 
A Gammel NIGKE. 5... cccdecccdccvcce esccccsoscosecdes Goring Thomas 
THO TREOGUO. cores cciceccocccadecccccccccccvcesecee Maud Valerie White 
Miss Marie Brema. 
Wanderer’s Nachtlied ..........ccccccccccensneseseseseneseers Rubinstein 
Weep Ye No More.......... f cstencsaubegeivensedeg Waddington Cooke 
The Heralds of Spring...... 
Night Hymn at Sea@.........--cscceeecccesccreereeenenees Goring Thomas 


Miss Marie Brema and Mr. Piunket Greene. 


+ Miss Brema was in some of her selections absolutely 
great in the dramatic intensity displayed, but she cannot 
disassociate herself from the Wagnerian style, and be it 
little ballad or old Norwegian .melody there is always a 
dominant forcefulness. This was especially noticeable in 
both her encores, the second of which, the old song Come 
Lassies and Lads, in no wise differing from her interpreta- 
tion of the heavier music. 

In the Rubinstein duet neither Miss Brema nor Mr. 
Greene were at their best, but redeemed themselves by 
their singing of Waddington Cooke’s two charming duets. 

It was a pleasure to note that Miss Brema is one of the 
few great artists who are generous enough to acknowledge 
that there is some recognition due to the accompanist, who 
materially adds to the success enjoyed. Upon this occasion, 
when responding to the enthusiastic recalls, Miss Brema in- 
sisted upon Mrs. Hess-Burr sharing in the honors and 
brought that inimitable artist forward to participate in the 
plaudits given. That Mrs, Hess-Burr was deserving of the 
honor no one can gainsay. 

2 *# # 


George J. Hamlin is becoming the best known tenor in 
the West, as he is decidedly one of the most successful 
singers. His engagements extend from West to East, and 
he is busy all the time. On April 28 he sings at Louisville in 
The Creation; May 6, Fort Wayne, in Elijah ; May 7, Elgin; 
May 8 and 9 with the Chicago Orchestra in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony; May 11 at Toledo with the Apollo Club ; 
May 13 at Madison in the Hymn of Praise, and at the 
Cincinnati Festival from May 15 to 23. 


sn * 


At the concert given last week by the faculty of the 
Gottschalk Lyric School a very noticeable number was a 
new composition by Arne Oldberg. Theme variation and 
fugue is decidedly in advance of all his other compositions 
and shows splendid results from incessant study. Some 
of the effects obtained are wonderfully good. 

Mr. Oldberg is one of the most gifted musicians ‘in Chi- 
cago and his future will be watched with great inter- 
est. He is already acknowledged to be a genius in harmony 
and his working out of a theme is masterly. 


#2 # 


A pleasing musical event of the week was the concert 
given by the Woodlawn Club, when many well-known mu_ 
sicians assisted, Mme. Ooloitka Zimmerman being among 
the number. This artist, the soprano at the Pilgrim 
Church, and who also sings at the Hebrew Temple, is again 
contemplating concert work, and will be heard considerably 
during next season. 

It was only right that Miss Marie Engle should not have 
been permitted to sail away without giving friends and 
admirers in her native city a chance of hearing her. It was 
teserved, however, for the management of the Virginia 
Hotel to accord a number of Chicagoans the pleasure of lis- 
tening to this charmingly gifted member of the Abbey & 
Grau Opera Company. Whenthe company visited the city 
she was only heard once in avery minor réle. This was 
obviously unfair. On Wednesday she sang most artistic- 
ally, her enunciation in the different songs, whether Italian, 
French or English, being perfect. 

Her voice was gloriously fresh and clear, and she en- 
joyed altogether a huge success. W.C. E. Seeboeck played 
to great advantage. I never heard him do such really fine 
and at the same time refined work. In some of the tech- 
nical work he was absolutely perfect. He received a big 
ovation, and responded to the clamorous demand by play- 
ing a gavot of his own composition on a theme by Hin- 
del. Mr. Seeboeck is already making dates for an extensive 
tour, and is properly advised to play more and teach less. 
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There is too little that is good for Seeboeck to give up 
public work. 
** * 

The last concert of the season given by the Amateur 
Musica! Club was, I hear, successful in all ways, the per- 
formance in most cases being well received. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


Fugue in C mimor,...c:secccccecccccccccscnvess tonepsseoeed Mendelssohn 

Prayer and cradle SONG.......seececeveseereeene Huntington Woodman 

Grand march in E flat......sccosercovevscneccercceuceenecesens Guilmant 
Miss Mary R. Wilkins. 


Evening Prayer in Brittany........ sncareceseccesennes deinen Chaminade 
GYPBY GONG......csecccescceercccccesesercesceedesseveessenioes Damrosch 
Amateur Club Choir, Frederic W. Root director. 

Allegro con brio, Op, 5B......60..secececeeceseceeesncees Ludwig Schutte 
Miss Margaret Cameron. 

My Spirit Shall Be Transplanted..........sccccceeseeseesers Oscar Kaif 
Queen of All the RoS@S,.......cce cee eeceeeeseecesecerenes Hope Temple 
Bid Me to Live....scccccsecvccsccccessecsscvesvenvees ob setae: anh Hatton 


Mrs. Oscar Remmer. 
Mrs, Hess-Burr, accompanist. 
Autumn Thoughts.......cccccsccccesecccnceseveveccteveneuaees Massenet 
A Heavy Tear........+. 0060005060006 060s O86 000s 0s cesecKe Tschsikowsky 
Henry Booth Byers. 
Mrs. Rudolph Magnus, accompanist. 
Canzonetta con variazioni...... , 


SPETTT ITIL 


.Schuette 
Allegro risoluto, 
From suite for violin and piano, 

Miss Marion Carpenter and Miss Nettie R. Jones. 

Go, Pretty ROSS, ..cccocccccvccsccccvcccoscsctecsensevessecesooss Marziale 
At the Cloister Gate... ...scccececceeeeeceeeesceeneeenensenseeens Grieg 
Mrs. Proctor Smith, Mrs, S. H. Wright and Amateur Club Choir, 

After a flying Western trip William H. Sherwood re- 
turned on Sunday for a brief rest and left again Tuesday 
to play the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra at St. Albans, Vt., on April 24. 
He plays also at Montreal the 29th, Quebec 30th, and Fitch- 
burg, Mass., May 2. In addition to these dates he gives a re- 
cital at Ottawa, Canada, April 28, and plays the Liszt 
Weber Polonaise Brillante at Quebec May 1. 

Two pleasing musical novelties marked the entertain- 
ment given by Frank Lincoln in Central Music Hall on 
Tuesday. The first was the singing of the Mendelssohn 
Quartet, composed of Clarence Parker, T. Bogle, J. Hen- 
dricks and Mrs. Frances Wainwright. Their work was par- 
ticularly good, all the numbers interpreted meeting with 
unanimous approval, so well balanced and with such good 
finish and precision was the performance given. The 
noticeable feature of the quartet is the singing of Mrs. 
Frances Wainwright, who essays the contralto réle. She 
has a beautiful voice with a tenor quality, and besides 
being admirable in ensemble work is also an accomplished 
soloist. 

The second novelty of the evening was the playing of 
the Vilim string orchestra, consisting of quite young per- 
formers, and which was remarkably accurate and artistic. 
This company of young people is deserving of the greatest 
encouragement, as they all appear to be talented, and are 
certainly well taught. 

*a * 

The Auditorium was well filled at the popular concert 
given by the Chicago Orchestra ; esterday. I never heard 
so many noisy selections brought forward by Mr. Thomas 
in one prograny as found place yesterday. They all 
pleased, however ; but it was hardly credible that Theo- 
dore Thomas could be seen calmly conducting that horri- 
ble Spanish fandango by Chabrier. It.only needed cal- 
cium lights and Carmencita. 

** 

The directorate of the Chicago Piano College gave the 
fifteenth recital of the season at Summy’s recital hall to-day. 
Founded but one year ago, Mr. Charles E, Watt, the princi- 
pal, has so governed and arranged matters that he has been 
compelled to remove into more commodious quarters, as 
the success attending his venture has been beyond his most 
sanguine expectation. The concert to-day was one of the 
best yet given, all efforts being well appreciated. 


Earl Drake gave the third and last of his violin recitals 
in the recital hall of the Gottschalk Lyric School to day. 
This violinist, of whom too little is heard, is one of the 
most talented players in the city, where there are a goodly 
number. His interpretation of Bach’s Chaconne and Sain:- 
Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso was absolutely delightful, his 
phrasing, technic and tone being such as one seldom hears. 
The concerts should be well advertised, so that his playing 
could be appreciated as he deserves. 

see 


The concert given by the American Conservatory on 
Tuesday was attended by 200 more people than could gain 
admittance, so they left disconsolate, knowing they were 
going away from an admirable entertainment. This com- 
menced with Gade's trio in F major, op. 42, played by the 
Vilim Trio, 

The three artists comprising it are Josef Vilim, violin; 
Franz Wagner, violoncello, and Gertrude Murdough. 


This lady is one of the cleverest ensemble players I have 
heard here, and on Tuesday night did really good work. But 
the trio altogether is well worthy of the success it enjoys 
and is immensely popular. Mme. Ragna Linne was emi- 
neatly charming in both selections, singing with that purity 
of tone which always distinguishes her work. Her method 


is admirable and she is decidedly a successful teacher, 
many of her pupils enjoying most lucrative engagements. 
Miss Sybil Sammis is a prominent example of her thorough 
tuition. . This young artist has been engaged for an ex- 
tended tour with the Chicago Marine Band. Mme. Linne 
will doubtless devote herself more to concert work now 
that she has so nearly recovered the use of her voice. 

Allen Spencer, a bright member of the conservatory’s 
faculty, showed of what he was capable by playing gavotte 
from Partita (Bach), pastorale caprice (Scarlatti-Tausig), 
bourreé from violin sonata (Bach-Saint-Saéus), improvisation 
(MacDowell), improviso (Martucci), romanza by Rimsky 
Korsakow ; Waldesrauchen (Lisz'!) and Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire. : 

The concert undoubtedly was an immense success and 
showed Mr. Hattstaedt's conservatory to be one of the big- 
gest institutions of its kind here. It is to be removed May 
1 to Kimball Hall, where all arrangements have been 
made on a much larger scale than hitherto, owing to the 
enormous increase of pupils attending. 

FLorence FReENcH. 








The Pratt Concert. 
R. SILAS G, PRATT gave a concert on Thurs- 
day afternoon, the 23d inst.,in Chickering Hall, 
assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, Mr. Victor Herbert and a string quintet. Mrs. 
Julie L. Wyman, who was to have sung, had a severe cold 
and could not appear. 

The program was arranged with good taste and was in- 
teresting. Mr. Pratt played the Chopin Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise, the Berceuse and G major Nocturne, Hen- 
selt's Gondolied and two short pieces of his own, one a 
study, On Wings. Miss Marguerite Hall sang three songs 
by Mr, Pratt- and in two duets with Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, and Mr. Francis Fischer Powers was heard in two 
songs of Ries and Pratt. The string quintet performed a 
serenade of Mr. Pratt, who has a most prolific muse. 
Victor Herbert gave a ‘cello soloof his own. It was a suc- 
cessful concert. 








Antonia H. Sawyer’s Musicale. 
RS. ANTONIA H, SAWYER, contralto, gave 
a most delightful musicale on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 22d inst., in one of the most charming studios set in 
one of the most charming quarters in New York. The 
studio is that of Mr. Frank A. Bicknell in the Madison 
Square Garden tower. Mr. Bicknell and Mr. Parcher were 
the hosts of the occasion, and in their picturesque and ar- 
tistic surroundings managed to make it very delightful for 
a recherché and interested audience. 

Mrs. Sawyer was assisted by Mr. Louis Blumenberg, 
‘cellist, and Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone, with Mr. 
William C, Carl and Mr. Henry H. Duncklee at the piano. 

The singer was in excellent voice and sang an extremely 
pretty program with much sympathy and taste. Her 
enunciation is unusually pure and distinct, not a common 
attribute with singers. If the program had a fault it was 
that it had not sufficient variety. The French lyric school, 
with its first cousins in Nevin and Goring Thomas, pre- 
dominated ; but it was a charming program all the same 
and extremely well sung. 

Mr. Blumenberg played, among other numbers, his own 
transcription for ‘cello of Godard’s Adagio Pathétique, 
which bears transference well from the violin to the 
darker instrument, The transcription is well done. 

All Mrs. Sawyer’s associates conspired to effect a success. 
Mr. Luther Gail Allen sang solos of Gounod and Clay with 
intelligence and sonority and was excellently accompanied 
by Mr. William C, Carl, who has remarkable piano as well 
as organ facility. 

The studio made a pretty picture with roses of all blooms 
and colors massed in every niche and corner, handsome 
drape. ieg, vases, and all sorts of pretty artistic things gath- 
ered from near and far. After the musicale there was an 
informal reception, and cold punch and laughter mingled 
with the perfume of the roses. 

Mrs. Sawyer looked extremely well in a ravishing gown 
of early summer tint and a picturesque French hat. Her 
musicale was a success, and at quite a late hour her fash- 
ionable audience came away with the feeling that they 
had enjoyed a particularly pleasant and artistic afternoon. 

Mr. Duncklee was the contralto’s and Mr. Blumenberg’s 
accompanist, and was most efficient. 





Brussels.—The grand concert season at Brussels 
closed with success. The last of the popular concerts at 
the beginning of May will be devoted to Wagner and con- 
ducted by Richter, and the last concert of M. Ysaye is also 
consecrated to the works of the great master of Bayreuth. 
On Good Friday the Christus of A. Samuel was performed 
for the first time. A committee has been formed to erect a 
monument to Vieuxtemps at Verviers. 

Musical Library.—On the 20th, 2ist, 22d and 28d of 
this month the sale took place of the musical library of 
M. Théophile Lemaitre, author with Henri Lavoix of a 
Complete History of the Art of Song. The collection was 





one of the richest of its class in Paris. 











BROOKLYN, April 27, 1896. 

SUPPOSE you know that we have gone back to 
our Seidolotry. There was this winter an effort to 
convert this town from false gods to a worship of music as 
divorced from any personality whatever. ‘ihe attempt has 
failed, Ephraim is joined to his idols once more, Seidl will 
give summer concerts at Brighton Reach and the Seidl 
Society, which has reassumed that name, will foot the bills. 

The satirical may scoff at this, but there are elements of 
good in it which overtop the humorous phases. First, the 
summer concerts at Brighton Beach are to goon. They 
are the only opportunity which has ever been offered in 
Brooklyn for people who cannot afford to pay a dollar a 
seat to learn to like good music. The admission is so cheap 
that the stroller by the seaside can afford not one concert 
but many, and now that the price of a ride to the Island is 
only a nickel many more people than ever before will take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

We Americans are more hopelessly philistine about mu- 
sic than about other forms of art, and there is a vast ele- 
ment of the public which will preter tunes about not play- 
ing in other folks’ back yards and the geography of Para- 
dise Alley to real music unless they can hear real music 
cheaply enough to hear it often and so learn to like it. 

In Brooklyn they have had that opportunity, thanks to 
the hard working women of the Seidl Society, who hold up 
railroad presidents and hotel keepers and eminent citizens 
who believe in good causes for money enough to pay their 
orchestra at a 25 cent admission. Goodness knows what 
they do it for. Ordinary women would rather put the 
energy into new bonnets and send the money to the mis- 
sionary Huyler. But these women are extraordinary, and 
some time after they are all dead the town will be putting 
up a monument to them as public benefactors, perhaps with 
a bas relief representing Herr Seidl waving his baton and a 
chorus of adoring angels about him. As they have to get 
the money they must be allowed to doit in their own way, 
and they say there is a money value in the old name of their 
society. I only wish there was more. 

I don’t know that it has reached New York that there 
was a deficit in four figures from the two concerts which 
these women gave with Theodore Thomas. Perhaps Mr. 
Thomas will deny this now, and I have not seen the books, 
but that is the way I hear the story. Perhaps if those con- 
certs had yielded a profit we might still have a Brooklyn 
Symphony society, and Thomas’ baton waving beside the 
other waves. Who knows? Instead we are to have on Friday 
night a concert for the benefit of the Seid! Society, tendered 
by Mr. Seidl and his orchestra, with the assistance of Lillian 
Nordica. The last time Nordica was advertised to sing for 
the society she didn’t. She took the job at $500 when she 
was getting $600 a night from Abbey in opera. Then, in 
London, she struck for $750 in opera, got it, and wanted a 
proportional raise in concert. No raise ; no Nordica engage- 
ment in New York, which it was impossible to cancel, and 
all the rest of it. Now we shall have a menu of pease and 
hominy (which the old deacon used to pray might reign in 
his parish), and Nordica will sing the woes of Isolde and 
Plus Grand dans son Obscurité, which maybe refers to 
Russitano, who did not appear at the big Abbey and Grau 
benefit. I hear that a favored few are going to be invited 
to see the animals eat after the concert, but I am not sure 
of that. 

We have had the Henschels. They are public benefac- 
tors, or would be if it were not for the colossal vanity of 
singers. If the latter were ateachable lot, the musical girls, 
who have put money and ambition into study only to find 
out that they have not the voice for grand opera, and that 
knock knees are not wholly admirable in the comic opera 
tights which Miss Russell and Della Fox adorn, would say : 
*‘Goto. Iam not Nordica or Calvé or Melba. Ican never 
get into the Metropolitan, but I will have a little field of 
my own. I will know what a simple song means if it takes 
me three years, and then I will sing it so that everybody else 
will think it is as easy as breathing. They may not call 
mea great artist, but they will like to hear me sing, and I 
shall have money enough to get my concert-dresses made 
in a good shop, I needn't teach more than I want to, or 
marry a man unless I like him.” 

The girl who started out that way might never be lucky 
enough to have so good a teacher as Henschel fall in love 
with her (there are not quite enough teachers of that cali- 
bre to go around), in which case she would not get so high 
in the world as did Lillian Bailey, of Boston. But at 
least she wouldn't be practicing mad scenes from Lucia 
and Hamlet, the neighbors wouldn't be firing injunctions 
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and crockery, and the boarder in the third floor back 
wouldn't wonder whether the Smith girl or the cat from 
the next block had got on the rampage. You have ex- 
hausted all the beautiful things to be said about the sing- 
ing of this artistic pair, so I content myself with -remarks 
about the people who cannot sing like them, Mine is a 
bigger if less interesting subject. 

We have also had Lillian Russell and her breeches and 
her bicycle. So far Lillian and the bicycle have been two, 
and thereby hangs atale. I met Anderson Reid, who rep- 
resents Abbey & Grau on the road—Brooklyn is on the 
road to Greenwood, you know—and he looked so blue that 
not even Scotch highballs could raise his spirits. It 
seems that a newspaper friend of his suggested that Lil- 
lian should ride the bicycle down to Coney Island—the 
road leads straight to Manhattan Beach, where Walter 
Jones used to play—and that the newspaper man would 
send the cameras from his art department and a bicycle 
corp of reporters along and get up a story which would 
make Brooklyn howl clear up to the suburbs of Rome, New 
York. Now Lillian opened at the Amphion in The Little 
Duke on a night so hot that it melted down the collars of 
the audience even before the white satin breeches had been 
made visible; the house was a hot weather house and Reid 
hailed the suggestion with joy. But Lillian, the coy Lil- 
lian, kicked at the advertising involved. Not all the 
houses in Williamsburg should tempt her to ride her wheel 
past a camera fiend. 

The nature of her objection I do not know. Perhaps she 
thought a profile view in scorching pose would tend to ac- 
centuate certain generosities which the cruel Mr. Hummel 
once made her tell about in court. Perhaps she did not 
know that a snap shot camera does not have plates of 
double width. At any rate the camera fiends have not 
yet caught her, though her friends say she intends to try 
the bicycle path during this week, when she plays at the 
Columbia Theatre, when she can be sure of eluding their 
vigilance. 

While Lillian was singing La Perichole at the Amphion 
John Hyatt Brewer was producing in a church four blocks 
away a new work by Mrs. H. A. H. Beach. On that occasion 
Mr. Brewer conducted his Cecilia chorus of women’s 
voices, of whose good work I have told you before. For 
this society he induced Mrs. Beach to write a cantata called 
The Rose of Avontown, and Mr. Brewer and his forces 
gave it a first trial last week. It isa graceful and original 
setting of a pretty poem by another woman, Caroline 
Mischka, of Buffalo, and | commend it to other female 
choruses. Its originality is more noticeable at times than 
its melody—for instance, there is a fortissimo passage at 
the close of the first movement on the words ‘‘ And she 
said.” Then follows a piano interlude, while the girl makes 
up her mind what to say. She was a deliberate damsel, 
and it is some time before she begins to tell her story in a 
soprano solo, accompanied by a graceful four part chorus. 
I hope the next society that tries it will have a soprano 
with as clear, true a voice and as distinct enunciation as 
Emma L. Ostrander of Mr. Brewer's forces. Miss Ostrander 
is a good choir singer, and she had made reputation in two 
or three concerts this winter, including this one. The 
chorus won honors by keeping on the key through several 
unaccompanied songs, two or three of them also by Mrs. 
Beach, and enjoyed the interludes of its work in listening 
to the-lovely tenor of Mackenzie Gordon, who sang stock 
opera airs. 

We have had two other local concerts. One was by 
Abram Ray Tyler, at the New York Avenue Methodist 
Church, where Mr. Tyler presides over the big organ and 
educates the people by giving monthly free organ concerts, 
On this occasion he showed thathe had done more for educa- 
tion by letting an amateur orchestra, which Carl Venth had 
trained for the task, accompany the principal work. This 
was The Vikings, a cantata by George E. Whiting, of Bos- 
ton. It occupied an hour, the rest of the time being filled 
with solo and things by the choir. I was unable to be 
present, and a musician who was there kindly sent me some 
notes, I transcribe them because they throw an interest- 
ing light on the professional musician’s view of a concert : 


The Vikings, George E. Whiting. One hourlong. The voices were 
good in attacks, &c., but the orchestra were scratchy and bad in at- 
tack. Male chorus scratchy. Solo work by Miss Walker, Mr. Downs 
aud Mr. Webster excellent. Mr. Denicke’'s ‘cello solo nice tone and 
excellent technic. He was heard in Murmuring Zephyrs, by Jensen, 
and Mazurka, by Popper. The overture to Stradella, by orchestra 
and organ, uuder Carl Venth. Twenty instruments. Was not in 
time, but fair performance. 


There you have it! Not one word about the music sung, 
though I do not recall that Mr. Whiting’s cantata has been 
sung here before, and a careful and detailed estimate of 
all the performers, even of the amateur orchestra, which 
has not yet learned to keep time and avoid scratching. 

I don’t wish to be ungrateful to my friend, who gave me 
the benefit of his excellent judgment, and I know that his 
point of view is that of all his tribe. To them the inter- 
preter is every thing, the thing interpreted nothing. Yet 
they wonder that the public does not take more interest in 
music. Will Phillip Hale or Fannie Edgar Thomas please 
preach a little sermon on that text? My friend did not 
mention her, but other people tell me that Miriam Gilmer, 





FROM A NEW WORK ON NOTABLE ORCANS. 








CHANCEL OF ST. PATRICK’S R. C. CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK. 


a ape above is one of the illustrations from a new work shortly to be issued by Messrs. J. H. & C. S. 
Odell & Co., the eminent organ builders of 407-409 West Forty-second street, entitled ‘* Metropolitan Churches.’ 


This book, now in press, will be an édition de luxe and will have a particular interest for the many interested in ecclesi- 
astical architecture and to organists and other musicians, as it will contain illustrations and descriptions of the great 
Odell organs which have been erected in these leading metropolitan temples of worship. 

In the chancel of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, shown above, is a splendid specimen of Odell workmanship, an instrument 
conceded by Mr. Wm. F. Pecher, the cathedral organist, and other leading lights of the organ world to be one of the 


most satisfactory instruments in the country. 


It is the regular size chancel organ and is equipped with all the Odell 


improvements that have made these instruments particularly grateful to organists of the first rank. 








contralto of the church, did wonders with the solo from 
Samson and Delila. 

The other local concert was the third of the Euterpe 
Society under C. Mortimer Wiske, to which I might have 
gone but did not. From what I hear of it since, I am glad I 
didn’t. I like to say pleasant things about Mr. Wiske when 
there is an opportunity, and I am afraid that this time I 
could not have done so. I hear that his chorus was not 
content to let the orchestra do all the scratching, and that 
there was variety enough in pitch to have calked a vessel. 
One pleasant thing I can say, however, and that is about 
his daughter, May L. Wiske, who made her début as a 
pianist. She has been well taught by Berta Grosse- 
Thomasson, is doing good work as a teacher herself, and at 
that concert made a good impression in spite of her nervous- 
ness. 

Of course in New York you know Jack Dempsey, who is 
a banker in your town when he is not singing or teaching 
over here or off on leave of absence tosing Mephistopheles 
for some ambitious operatic conductor. Mr. Dempsey has 
put in his vacations for several seasons conducting the 
music at Fire Island Beach, which is known as the Long 
Island Chautauqua, and will go back this year. One of 
Jack's favorite diversions was to go swimming for an hour 
or so ’way out into the sea, get back just in time to don 
tennis flannels, rush into the concert hall and sing like 
Plangon. Jack has a black beard as well as a big voice, 
and he is more like Pol than you would believe unless you 
have heard him sing the Two Grenadiers. The girls were 
wild over him, and this year Mrs. Dempsey will take the 
baby along as a warning. I don’t believe anybody at Fire 
Island Beach will hear anything from him so pretty as the 
thing I saw the other day. He had gone to a friend's 
house to help out at an informal entertainment. Most of 
the work fell on Jack, and Mrs. Dempsey, who played the 
accompaniments, and the baby, who played the mischief. 

Finally Jack set the youngster in the middle of the 
piano and sang to her, con amore, Drink to Me only with 
Thine Eyes, and all the cradle songs he knew. Hazel is 
Dempsey’s most charming morceau. 

Mr. Krehbiel is a robber. He has not taken the bread 








out of the mouths of any of my relatives by telling them, in 
print, that they cannot sing and had better go back to dish 
washing, but all the same he is arobber. He came over to 
this town last Saturday morning and stole away Miss Marie 
Van, one of our best sopranos and most charming women. 
As Mrs. Krehbiel I fear she will neither sing nor live in 
Brooklyn. The robbery was solemnized at the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, where Miss Van has sung 
for many years. As a disappointed friend of mine who 
was present described it, ‘‘ They just walked into church 
and were married and walked out again,” from which you 
will see that the ceremony was charmingly simple. I may 
add that Miss Van wore a brown traveling dress and car- 
ried purple lilacs. Whether it is en régée to carry purple 
flowers when one marries a widower or whether this bride 
carried them because they were pretty and becoming I 
don’t know, but in either case I will go home, peg my last 
summer's boots out of the window in the direction which I 
understand the bridal trip has taken, and wish the happy 
pair the good luck they deserve. C. S. MonTcomery. 





St. Petersburg.—Friedrich Résch, of Munich, direct- 
ed the five Symphony concerts of the St. Petersburg 
Music School with brilliant success, He surpassed all ex- 
pectations in the composition of the programs as well as in 
the actual conducting. He is described as belonging to 
Biilow’s school in the best sense. Of the twenty numbers 
inthe program ten were novelties in St. Petersburg. 
.* OTED and successful instructor of piano and har- 

mony, pianist and composer, wishes a responsible 
position by next fall in a first-class conservatory or institute 
as teacher or musical director. Best of references. Address 
L. W., care THE Musicat Courisr, New York city. 
ERSONS interested in the progress of Vocat Art, who 
would judge from facts the advantages of the Modern 
or Natural Method, discovered and applied by Emiio 
Bevari, and who would at the same time hear the most 
beautiful baritone voice, the best ever educated in America, 
may address Mr. Emitio Berar, 118 West Forty-fourth 
street, New York, 
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Mr. Aronson Explains. 
Bijou THEATRE, NEw YORK, April 22, 1896. 
The Musical Courier: 

N article in the last issue of your valued paper 
A —headed ‘‘ No Alma Dalma !”"—does me and my wife 
(whose nom de théAtre is Alma Almira Dalma)_ great in- 
justice. Mrs. Aronson was engaged last December to sus- 
tain the principal soprano réle in Andrea Chénier, and when 
the part and music were handed her she felt dissatisfied, 
Both thejcomposer and librettist, Messrs. Giordano and 
Illica, promised to make the necessary changes and addi- 


tions, and their promises not having been fulfilled she re- 
tired from the cast, with the understanding, however, that 
she would have the choice of a réle in the next new opera. 


Very truly yours, 
RupoL_rpn ARONSON, 





Music in Milan. 
MILAN, April 8, 1896. 
who laughs last laughs best,” or, when ap- 
plied to musical matters, and composers in par- 


BaF hg 


ticular, tears of joy, shed by one assured of his own success, 
may be turned to those of anguish and bitter repentance 
by a fiasco, encountered perhaps partially by prejudice 
of self-confidence. 

Composers should remain an unknown quantity till the 
close of the last act. Then let them go where glory awaits 


them. But to sit in sight of the public and await the 
caress that only comes in jest and scorn is both embarrass. 


ing and humiliating in the extreme. The truth of this car- 
ries its meaning to the heart of Mascagni, who has just 
given his Zanetto at La Scala 

It only had three performances, the last of which was 
played to 100 people, who came to see the theatre, without 
regard tothe music. The press is indignant that Mascagni 
should be so served up to the public whether they may 
wish it or no, simply because Sonzogno is deaf and can- 


not see, 

The work of this last opera is noisy, wearying and primi- 
tive. From this one can see that the maestro is not a 
progressive musician, and that all the melody and variety 
of ideas that he has he has given us. New operas with him 
are but old combinations, and if he does not bestir himself 
he will be known as the composer of Cavalleria Rusticana 
and nothing else He has severely tried the patience of the 
Milanese public, and general sympathy is lacking. 

The opera was beautifully staged—a pale blue, starlight 
night, with the city of Florence in the background ; to the 
left a villa with terrace and along flight of steps, to the 
right a flower garden and shrubbery. 

The artists chosen were Pizzigalli, soprano, and Colar- 
marini, mezzo soprano. The former was very bad, and 
sang forcing tones most painfully ; she once had a light 
soprano of pleasant quality, but injudicious use and lack of 
discretion have paid the penalty. The other artist is quite 
agenius. Her voice is particularly impressive in its lower 
register, and most sympathetic. Her phrasing is original 
and artistic end scena piquant and fascinating. She is but 
twenty years old and has already made a great name in her 
short career, 

The first chorus of this opera is the capo larario of the 
opera, sung behind the scenes without orchestra, also the 
serenataof Zanetto with guitar accompaniment, after this 
it becomes a wail, which grows monotonous, even beyond 
the reach of artists to grace. 

La Huguet has been singing Amleto with the baritone’s 
San Marco with good success for both, although the 
voice of the former is not quite audible enough in so large 
a theatre as La Scala. Both have been engaged for the 
Mapleson company for next winter. They are both fine 
artists and I am sure will give much pleasure to the New 
York public. I am very glad of this scrittura, for Signorina 
Huguet is the phenamena of Spain, and had a great suc- 
cess here last year at the Lirico in Lakmé. In voice she is 
a rival of Melba, and it is even more beautiful in quality, 
with all the flexibility possible to a human throat, but a 
voice which is more confined in its utility, not having much 
body or accento. San Marco has a few superficial defects 
which are due to his youth. Each opera of his repertory is 
carefully and thoughtfully executed, and his finely impas- 
tated voice, of warm, sympathetic quality, has been one of 
the most pronounced successes at the Scala this year. 

Andrea Chenier, of Giordano, has had a successful début 
The opera is dramatic and well orchestrated, 
well executed and staged. It will be the last of this sea- 
son—a season of financial loss and bad management. 

Signorina Leone, who made a most favorable impression 
this season, is engaged for Pagliacci and Cavalleria. 

The Carcano opens Saturday with Ernani, Favorita, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Carmen and others, so there is much 


at the Scala. 


yet to hear before the summer comes to burn out the 
singers’ throats. 

Buzzi Peccia will soon present his opera at Rome, which 
as a musical centre is fast becoming more favored than 
Milan. The public is more educated and a better judge, as 
well as less prejudiced. We-wait anxiously good news of 
this talented man, who is in great favor as a musician and 
teacher. 

Miss Rogers has made a pleasant record at La Scala 
in Andrea Chenier, in which she has a small part. Her voice 
is not exceptional, but her school is good and her manner 
very pleasing. She is an American and comes from some 
Paris studio. Grorce E. Dwicur. 








Paderewski’s Gift to Our Composers. 
GNACE-]. PADEREWSKI, the pianist and com- 
poser, sent to William Steinway Tuesday evening of 
last week $10,000 as a permanent endowment to encourage 
original composition in the United States. The letter ac- 
companying the money was in English and written in 
Paderewski's hand. It is as follows: 

My DEAR MR. STEINWAY—The generous support! tound in this 
country enables me to accomplish one of my most ardent wishes. 

I do not intend to thank the American people for all they have 
done for me, because my gratitude to your noble nation is and will 
be beyond expression. But I desire to extend a friendly hand tow- 
ard my American fellow musicians, toward those who, less fortu- 
nate than myself, are struggling for recognition or encouragement. 
Tv this purpose I send you herewith $10,000, asking you to accept to- 
gether with Col. H. UL. Higginson, of Boston, and Dr. William 
Mason, of New York, the trusteeship of this sum, 

Knowing the interest you take in public affairsand your readiness 
to do good wherever you find an opportunity, I hope you will not re- 
fuse me this great favor, and will, after deliberation with the above 
named gentlemen, invest this money in order to establish the follow. 
ing triennial prizes for the composers of American birth, without 
any distinction as to age or religion : 

1. Five hundred dollars for the best orchestral work in symphonic 
form. 

2. Three hundred dollars for the best composition for solo instru- 
ment with orchestra. 

3. Two hundred dollars for the best chamber music work, and the 
balance to be used for the expenses connected with the competition 
for these prizes. 

Further details, as well as the list of the judges, among whom I 
should like to see your acknowledged musical authorities, I hope to 
send you ata near date. 

I take no pride in making this endowment. The amount is a mod- 
est one, and my personality, in spite of all the success, is of little im- 
portance. I only hope that it will prove to be useful, and that your 
younger composers will not consider it asa gift but as a debt, this 
little encouragement coming from one who found in their land all 
the happiness to which an artist can aspire. 

Thanking you and your co-trustees in advance for your kindness, 
I beg you to believe me your sincerely devoted, 

NEw YORK, April 21, 1806. 

‘It was a complete surprise to me,” Mr. Steinway said 
to a reporter. ‘I knew nothing at all about it till Mr. 
Paderewski came in here and handed me the check for 
$10,000 and sat down and wrote the letter that was printed 
in the papers this morning. Yet there was no reason why 
I should be surprised, knowing the noble and generous 
nature of the man asI do. It was exactly like him. Before 
he sailed for Europe to-day he made handsome presents 
to everybody who has been connected with the manage- 
ment of the business of his tour. 

“It is a coincidence that this gift comes just at the time 
of the endowment of $100,000 for a chair of music for 
Columbia College. It is an indication that America may 
soon offer opportunities for musical education such as it 
has never had before, and that Americans may no longer 
have to go to Europe to study music. It is too soon to say 
anything about what will be done with the Paderewski 
gift, beyond what is conveyed in the letter that has been 
published. The awards are to be made every three years, 
but I think that three years is too long to wait for the first 
one, and I should be inclined to advance the interest neces- 
sary, without waiting for it to accumulate, and have the 
first award sooner.” 

Mr. Steinway has a plan for increasing the endowment 
for the chair of music at Columbia, or, perhaps more prop- 
erly, for making an additional endowment. There really 
ought to be two chairs, he says, one for instruction in the 
theory and one for teaching the practice of music. For 
accomplishing this he intends to head a subscription with a 
considerable sum, so that the necessary amount may be 
made up for the establishment of another chair. It is 
probable also that the friends of Joseph Mosenthal will soon 
establish a scholarship in music at Columbia as a memorial 
of him, and on the whole the cause of musical culture seems 
to be looking up. 

Mr. Paderewski said that he will not appear in London 
in the coming season, and that his next concert appearances 
will be with the Liederkranz of this city on its tour of 
charity concerts in Europe next year, on the occasion of its 
fiftieth anniversary jubilee. Outside of these concerts he 
will be heard in public rarely until 1899. 


I. J. PADEREWSKL. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


A New Orveans, April 10, 1806. 
| Pedelnoen if anything, of musical importance has 
transpired this season in this city outside of the series of 
performances of German opera and the Paderewski concerts. 

The result has been a better understanding of Wagner's music, 
and also a desire to have good music at the French Opera House. 
The subscribers to the $40,000 guarantee fund are determined 
that the opera company must be of excellent quality. This the 
critics on the daily newspapers are rather skeptical of seeing, for 
you can hardly secure a first-class opera company, a double one 
at that (for comic and grand opera), with such a slim guarantee. 
Besides the nucleus for a good orchestra, as the nucleus for a good 
chorus, is missing in this city. We haveabout a score of singers 
who have officiated at all the operatic engagements here, and 
who literally own” the chef d'orchestra, singing the scores in 
their own time, and according to their diverse ideas of interpre- 
tation. 

While I would like to see an opera company at least with four 
good singers in it appear here, I am rather inclined to believe 
that the coming opera season will be on a par with all that have 
preceded it. . 

The two most important musical events of the season have 
been the concert of Miss Florence F. Huberwald and the concert 
of Miss Valeria Jauquet. 

Miss Huberwald’s concert took place in Odd Fellows Hall on 
the evening of April 8. 

The Liszt Tarentelle was played superbly by Mme. Samuels, 
who seems never to lose the admirable technic and powerful 
wrist which have placed her at the head of the musical world in 
the South. She played the wizard's music in a mythical manner, 
so to speak, and as an encore interpreted Minuet, by Pade- 
rewski. Had the author had the pleasure of hearing the fair 
lady's interpretation I feel confident he would not have disdained 
applauding her. Miss Florence F. Huberwald, who was the bene- 
ficiary and is a prominent singing teacher, sang Bizet’s Adieux de 
l'Hétesse Arabe, which number, peculiar in itself, was not as 
fully appreciated by the large audience. She sang two other 
numbers on the program, Schubert's Young Nun and Paolo 
Tosti’s Good-Bye, singing them both admirably well, her beau- 
tiful alto voice being charged with magnetic expression. 
This lady has reduced tonal effects and correct breathing to a 
science, and her pupils show this at once. Asa result the sing- 
ers gave the musical phrases much better and with more expres- 
sion given to the melody. Mr. Henry Wehmann, the popular 
violinist of this city, played three compositions of his own, which 
were delightful. This young artist has lately been wooing the 
Muse, and several very pretty compositions are the result. His 
romanza I liked best of all. It has such a soft, lingering, loving 
rhythm and pathetic strain throughout it all that it captures the 
listener at a bound. His playing last night, as customary, was 
one of the evening's pleasures. 

I heard once more a young pupil of Mme. Samuels, Miss Ada 
Flotte, who accompanied the singers, and she once again im- 
pressed mé deeply; in fact, her accompaniments. were piano 
solos, such was the artistic manner in which they were given, 
and the expression and color she imparted into what to others 
are merely side issues. The score of Bizet's number, as also 
Schubert’s Young Nun, she} played like a master, and her wrist 
work seemed mire like that of a man than of a dainty pretty 
young miss scarcely 5 feet tall.” She is an artist of much promise, 
who will some day make her mark in the musical world if her 
future progress is to be judged by her present musical develop- 
ment. 

I dropped in at the concert of Miss Valerie Jauquet last night 
and spent a pleasant hour. She was assisted by a select coterie 
of musicians, led by one of our most gracious social lights and 
artistic singers, Mrs. Delos Mellen, née Corinne Castellanos. 

There were several voices among the singers which were ex- 
cellent. One was Mrs. Yuille, a beautifuly clear soprano, with 
a purity of tone and shading that made her singing most pleas- 
antto theear. She sangaduet with Mrs. Mellen which was 
superb. 

Miss V. Jauquet, the beneficiary, has an excellent mezza voice, 
well cultured, and with delightful lower registers. 

Her voice is quite mellow and pliable, and in the grand aria 
from Le Prophéte she made a hit, though at times she was 
slightly “‘ off,” perhaps due to the horribly bad acoustics of the 


hall or to the piano. 

To Mrs. Delos Mellen belong the evening’s honors however, 
and I, as well as many others, regretted she did not have a solo 
on the oe poem Her singing of Faust with Mr. Gaillard was 
a beautiful number. She sang her lines with a fervor, an ex- 
pression so intense and so strong that her voice—rich, round 
and deep in itself—seemed to have acquired new strength, and 
it rang out with irresistible force, carrying the audience with it. 
She is a born artist, a woman of a most attractive personality 
and who combines with her artistic temperament the mental and 
moral graces which make of womankind God’s noblest work. 

J. Netson Po.tnamus. 
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Van Eiveyk.—The American baritone Van Eiveyk, who 
has been in Germany for several years, is about’ to start on 
a concert tour of the United States. 

Lombard Off to Japan.—Mr. Louis Lombard sailed 
from Vancouver, B. C., on the Empress of Japan on April 
19 for Tokio, Japan, where he can be heard from at the 
United States Legation. 

Utica Conservatory Concert.—The 156th entertainment 
of the Utica Conservatory of Music took place on Friday 
evening in the Conservatory Hall. Piano, vocal and reci- 
tation numbers composed the program. 

Carbone’s Musical Comedy.—Carbone, the well-known 
buffo baritone, has written the libretto for a musical comedy 
in three acts called Lulu and the Three Jolly Thieves. It 
will probably be presented first in this city. 

Alida Varena Musicale.—Alida Varena, prima donna 
soprano, will give a matinée musicale at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf on Friday afternoon next, May 1, at 3 o'clock, assisted 
by Miss Dora Valesca Becker, violin, and Mr. Homer 
Bartlett, piano. 

Last Schmidt Recital.—The last chamber subscrip- 
tion concert by Mr, Louis Schmidt will take place to-mor- 
row evening, the 30th inst., in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. Mr. Schmidt will be assisted by Miss Lotta Mills, 
piano; Mr. Heinrich Meyn, baritone, and Mr. J. Hazard 
Wilson, accompanist. 


New York College of Music Summer Term.—Mr. Alex- 
ander Lambert announces that the New York College of 
Music, as in former years, will remain open during the entire 
summer, This will be good news for a host of students 
all over the country who are unable to avail themselves of 
the exceptional advantages of the institution except during 
the holiday term. 


Flavie Van den Hende.—Mme. Flavie Van den Hende, 
‘cellist, is extremely busy just now and under engagement 
for several musicales. She played recently at Hoboken 
with great success ; also with the Thalo.Club on April 13, 
with the Einigkeit in the Dutch Club House, Stapleton, 
S. L., onthe 27th, and will play on May 29 with the Musi- 
cal Art Society. 


Mr. Steger Will Sing at Abbey’s.—Mr. Julius Steger 
has been engaged as leading baritone for the opera comique 
company which is to appear at Abbey’s Theatre next win- 
ter. Mr. Steger sang this season with His Excellency 
company, and prior to that he was heard here in comic 
opera with Miss Marie Tempest. He will probably spend 
the summer in Vienna, studying his réles for the coming 
season. 

Danziger Piano Recital.—Laura Danziger is to give a 
piano recital in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall next Wednes- 
day evening, when she will be assisted by Ericsson F. 
Bushnell, basso, with Richard T. Percy as accompanist. In 
the course of an excellent program Miss Danziger is to play 
Chopin's Sonate, op. 58,.the Brahms Rhapsody, op. 119, 
and Liszt's Don Juan Fantasie. Mr. Bushnell is to sing 
several songs. 


Songs from the North.—A unique and excellently com- 
piled volume entitled Songs from the North has been 
edited by Mrs. Valborg Hovind Stub, the English text 
furnished by Mrs, Aubertine Woodward Moore. The en- 
tire lyric Scandinavian school is embraced, and the judi- 
ciousness of choice, together with the excellence of the 
English translation, has met with unqualified praise from 
the American and European press. 


Miss Rathbone’s Success.—Miss Nina Rathbone, the 
well-known dramiatic soprano, sang with the Troy Vocal 
Society last Thursday. The Troy Evening Standard 
wrote : ‘* Miss Rathbone has a strong voice and a charming 
stage presence. Her first number was Mignon’s Song, by 
Liszt, which she sang most sweetly, but her greatest tri- 
umph was achieved in two of Humperdinck's songs, from 
Hinsel and Gretel, after which she had to give an encore.” 


To Aid the German Press Club.—An operatic concert 
in aid of the building fund of the German Press Club is to 
be given in the Metropolitan Opera House next Wednesday 
evening, at which a number of noted soloists will sing, and 
the Metropolitan Orchestra, under Anton Seidl, will be 
heard in some fine excerpts. Gertrude May Stein, Emil 
Fischer, Maud Powell, violinist; Herr August Spanuth, 
pianist; Mme. Klafsky and Herr Kaschmann are to be the 
soloists. The orchestra will play the Tannhduser overture 
and the Siegfried Idyl, and as the closing number Mme. 





Klafsky will sing with the orchestra in the prelude and 
finale from Tristan and Isolde. 

A Lambertville Private Musicale.—A delightful musi- 
cale was given on Saturday afternoon, April 18. at the 
residence of Mrs. George L. Romine, Lambertville, N. ]., 
at which Miss Ada M. Smith, pianist, and Miss Inez 
Grenelli, soprano, were the artists. There was a charm- 
ing program and the affair was a remarkable social as well 
as artistic success, 

Brooklyn Oratorio Club.—The Oratorio Club, of Brook- 
lyn, Walter Henry Hall conductor, will give its third con- 
cert of this season on the evening of May 5 in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music. The soloists will be Mme, Clem- 
entine De Vere-Sapioand Mr. Heinrich Meyn. An orchestra 
of forty, composed of members of the Philharmonic and 
New York Symphony societies, will also assist the club 
chorus, with Mr. Gustav Dannreuther as concertmeister. 
At this concert Harry Rowe Shelley's Vexilla Regis will 
be sung for the first time in Brooklyn. 

The End of the Operatic Season.—The closing scenes 
of the operatic season are detailed in The ‘‘ Raconteur’s” 
columns. There is little to be added, The scheme as an- 
nounced for last week was strictly adhered to, There was 
a concert Sunday night, at which Calvé predominated. 
She created a furore by her singing in the trio from Faust. 
She was aided by Cremonini and Viviani. On Monday 
night Tristan and Isolde was sung for the last time this 
season with Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Nordica and 
Olitzska. The season was to have closed last night with 
Calvé in Carmen. 

Carl in New York.—Mr. Carl has returned from the 
South, where he had unusual success in his concerts given in 
Kentucky, and will play two evening organ concerts in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, New York, on Fridays, May 8 and 15, at 8:15 
o'clock, assisted by distinguished artists. This week, Fri- 
day, Mr. Carl, assisted by Miss Maud Morgan, will give an 
organ and harp recital in Bloomfield, N. J., with Miss Hat- 
tie Diamant Nathan, soprano, and Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles, 
tenor, A number of new compositions have recently been 
written for Mr. Carl and will be played at the First Pres- 
byterian Church recitals. 

Opera Singers Sail Away.—The flight of the song 
birds who have been reveling in the exotic atmosphere of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and American salaries dur- 
ing the past season commenced yesterday, and by the end 
of next week they will all be out of the country. On the 
Campania on Saturday last sailed Mmes. Melba, Lola 
Beeth, Marie Engle, and MM. Bevignani, Castelmary, 
Russitano, Corsi and Rinaldi. The French liner La Gas- 
cogne carried away Victor Maurel and Pol Plangon, along 
with Mme. Frances Saville and her husband, and on the 
Fulda, bound for her native vineyards, was Mme. Scalchi, 
along with her husband, Count Lolli. 


The Sobrinos.—Carlos Sobrino has just finished a series 
of piano recitals at Denver, Col., with the assistance of his 
talented wife. The Denver 7imes speaks thus of the last 
recital : 

That so great an artist as Paderewski need not always be looked to 
for the only satisfactory interpretation of everything in his line was 
shown on Saturday at the last Sobrino recital, when Sobrino gave a 
performance of Beethoven’s Apassionata that was, to say the least, 
more interesting and striking than the one given at the last Paderew- 
ski recital, Sobrino imparted to the sonata an amount of life and 
movement quite strange to the habitual conceptions of the piece. He 
missed the complete unity imparted by the greater artist, probably 
because he was not so perfect in skill, but his performance was a fine 
study and indicated that if his ideas can be worked out consistently 
he will have an interpretation of the Apassionata that will command 
attention. The audience at the recital was the largest of the series 
and the most.enthusiastic. It was with reluctance that it allowed 
Sobrino to leave the room after a masterly performance of the Liszt 
transcription of Rossini’s William Tell overture. 





Royalty for Sale. . 





New Orcan Music. 
OR SALE—Ten pieces of different characters 
for great organ; could forma volume of fifty or sixty 
pages, or a symphonic suite of five pieces each ; of moder- 
ate difficulty. Address M. Henri Deshayes, organist, 
Church of the Annunciation, 10 Avenue de Versailles, 
Paris. 
1. Fantaisie pastorale, E major, 98 bars. 
2. Allegretto, A minor, 72 bars. 
8. Offertoire, A major, 84 bars. 
4, Cantiléne pastorale, A minor, 98 bars. 
5. Sortie scherzo, D major, 141 bars, 
6. Pastorale, E flat major, 115 bars. 
7. Romance a parole, B flat major, 66 bars. 
8. Extase, B flat major, 45 bars. 
9. Absoute, D minor, 122 bars. 


10. Grand chorus, B flat major, 75 bars. 





Mozart Statue Unveiled.—Vienna, April 23.—Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to-day unveiled the statue to Mozart 
in the Albrechtsplatz in the presence of the Austrian 
Archdukes and officials and deputations from the principal 
literary, musical and artistic associations of the city.— 
Herald. 





The Liederkranz Concert. 
CONCERT was given on Sunday evening last 
by the German Liederkranz, at the club house, East 
Fifty-eighth street, The soloists were Frau Lohse-Klaisky, 
Miss Maud Powell, and Mr. Hans Seitz, baritone. 

Klafsky was the central sun of the occasion. Shesang 
with orchestra Weber's Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, a 
solo as thoroughly adapted to her voice and style as though 
it were written for her. It was given with genuine vocal 
splendor and superb dramatic authority. The accom- 
paniment lagged slightly in spots, but the big solo taken as 
a whole was nobly delivered, and will be remembered long 
by lovers of singing as a potent example of dramatic vocal 
art. 

Klafsky sang also, with mixed chorus and orchestra, 
Mendelssohn's Loreley Finale, which closed the program. 

The male chorus a capella did its usual admirable work— 
musical, sonorous and delicately graded as to suance. 
Miss Maud Powell played Sarasate’s Gipsy Dazices, and 
Mr. Hans Seitz was the soloist in an excerpt from Bruch’s 
Frithiof, with male chorus and orchestra. 

The attendance was immense and overflowed into wait- 
ing rooms and corridors, An arrival at 8:05 had no chance 
of entry into the hall. Herr Zoellner conducted, and, 
among other works, an overture of Dvor4k, Carnival, was 
given for the first time. The female chorus alone is not yet 
up to the mark, although, blended with the male voices 
results were good. 








Clarence Eddy at the Trocadero. 
N important musical event for the Americans in 
Paris this spring will be Mr. Eddy’s grand organ 
concert at the Trocadéro May 2. 

Mr. Eddy’s last successful appearance there is guaranty 
of a still greater success this season now that all are on 
tiptoe for the treat. Mr. Guilmant has had the courtesy to 
have the Eddy concert announced on his own last pro- 
gram, and he will play all accompaniments on the occasion, 

Miss Rose Ettinger, the young American girl, Mrs. 
Eddy’s protégée, is to sing, and Mr. George Holmes, the 
baritone, goes over especially from London to sing at the 
concert. Mr. Holmes is well known in oratorio and 
concert, and has been having success in London. Violin 
and flute artists will also assist. 

Some novel musical features may be expected, as Mr. 
Eddy has been searching for musical treasures ever since 
he left home. 

The American organist’s popularity may be judged by 
the ‘‘ souvenirs” on his piano, bearing dedications from 
some of the best musical pens abroad. There are compo- 
sitions by Dubois, Guilmant, Gigout, Salomé, de la Tom- 
belle, Boellman, and Clarence Lucas, of England, who was 
a pupil of M. Dubois, and whose composition published at 
Leduc’s is dedicated to his master and Mr. Eddy. 

** Everybody ” will be at the concert. 








Arion Society Concert. 
Newark, N. J., April 26, 1896. 

HE second concert this season of the Arion 

Society took place in the Krueger Auditorium Thurs- 

day evening, April 28. It was an artistic success, and 

closed the first season of Julius Lorenz’s conductorship. 

The Arions under Mr. Lorenz's baton ‘have shown great 
progress. 

The program comprised some excellent numbers for 
chorus and solos, and was interpreted throughout with 
smoothness. The solo artists were Mme. Zippora Mon- 
teith, soprano; Miss Clara Kolberg, violin; Miss Julia 
Petersen, flute; Mr. Carl Fiqué, pianist, and Mr. W. C. 
Piderit, accompanist. 

Adam’s overture, Si j’étais roi, opened the program, fol- 
lowed by the unaccompanied chorus number, Die Koenigs- 
kinder. The orchestra also played the introduction and 
Dance of the Rose Elfs from Moszkowski’s new ballet, Lau- 
rin. The other orchestral numbers were Il Mazzotto di 
Fiose, and Canzonetta, by Godard. 

Mme. Monteith sang Elsa’s Dream and two songs with 
piano accompaniment. Mr. Carl Fiqué played a Wissner 
grand piano and brought out all its beauty of tone in his 
performance of the Grieg A minor concerto, Miss Kol- 
berg distinguished herself by: her fine violin piaying. 

Miss Petersen plays the flute in a manner that speaks of 
no ordinary ability. The society also sang an unaccom- 
panied number, arranged by Mr. Lorenz, called Fang 
Mein Suessos Herzenskindchen, and Wenn der Vogel 
Naschen Will. 

Thus ended a most successful season. All credit is due 
the Arion Singing Society and its most excellent leader, 
Mr. Lorenz, of whom Tue Musicat Courter has heretofore 
said much in commendation. M. L. T. 





Rumor about Damrosch. 


N the corridors of the Metropolitan Opera House 

it was rumored last night that Mr. Walter Damrosch is 

to make a bid for the Metropolitan Opera House lease for 
next season against Abbey & Grau. 
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CINCINNATI, April 25, 1896. 

TRHERE rumor that Xaver Scharwenka will 

| be at the College of Music next year. Another in- 
teresting addition to the faculty is a certainty. Before 
sailing for Europe last Tuesday Mr. Van der Stucken wrote 
a letter to President Neff recommending the appointment 
of Mr. Hans Seitz, formerly of Leipsic, as vocal instructor. 
A special meeting of the finance committee was called, and 
Mr. Seitz was promptly appointed. 

* 


isa 


* * 

The third and last Orpheus Club concert of the season 
was given last Thursday night. After the recent out- 
spoken criticism of the club’s work, resulting in the expul- 
sion of one of the directors, there was some curiosity to see 
what improvement in the chorus had been effected. Im- 
provement there was, but the choir was still far from ac- 
quiring the one essential quality in all choral work—a 
musical tone. One may forgive unevenness in voice 
balancing, but not in unmusical tone volume. 

The work of the chorus reminded me of what is called 
singing on the variety stage—words and rhythm, but little 
music. The most important number on the program, an 
arrangement by Kremser of six ancient folk songs of the 
Netherlands, was in comparison with the club’s previous 
work fairly well done, though Mr. Graninger failed to put 
either life or color into it. The solo parts were taken by 
Messrs. G. Morgan Stricklett and W. E. Palmer. The 
latter was evidently nervous, for he lost control of his voice 
constantly. 

The soloists were Miss Lillian Blauvelt, who sang 
Gounod's Mirelle waltz, the interminable Connais tu from 
Mignon, a Figaro aria, and Bemberg’s La Fée aux Chan- 
sons, and Mile. Antoinette Szumowska, pianist. After the 
rather glowing accounts that have been circulated abont 
this young pianist I expected, perhaps, too much. Miss 
Szumowska has a touch that is delicate and clear in its 
purpose. The Haydn variations were daintily given, but 
her conception of Schumann's Papillons was meaningless 
and weak. ee 

A strong effort will be made at the coming Pittsburgh 
Saengerfest to have the festival of ‘99 held in Cincinnati. 
The first Saengerfest in America was held here in 1849. 
The directors of the Saengerbund at the last festival, held 
in Cleveland, were anxious to give the festival of '96 in Cin- 
cinnati, but the Cincinnati delegation asked the honor of 
havitg the fiftieth anniversary in ‘99. A committee met 
the other day for the purpose of raising a guarantee fund 
and otherwise advancing Cincinnati's interest at Pittsburgh. 

Some 240 Cincinnati singers will attend the Saengerfest. 

Rosert I. Carrer. 








Johnston & Arthur Dissolve. 
|" is announced that the copartnership hitherto 
existing between Messrs. R. E. Johnston and Joseph 
Arthur, composing the firm of Johnston & Arthur, has been 
dissolved by mutual agreement. 

It has been known for some time that this was coming. 
Both partners preserve a silence regarding causes leading 
up to this dissolution, and as it does not concern anyone 
else but them idle speculation is useless, 








Miss Todd’s Musicale. 
ISS MARIE LOUISE TODD gave a musicale 
on Tuesday evening, April 21, at the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, 5 West 125th street, assisted by her pupils, Miss Lew 
Aller, Miss Helen Conklin, Miss Charlotte Harrisson, Miss 
Josephine Tilton, Miss Helen Madelaine Wright and Mas- 
ter Pierson Halstead. 

The audience was large and appreciative. Each number 
was received warmly, and Miss Wright had a most en- 
thusiastic encore, to which she responded with Chopin's 
Fantaisie Impromptu. Pierson Halstead also had an encore. 

Miss Conklin gave for an encore Mendelssohn's Hunt- 
ing Song, and Miss Todd herself had three recalls, to one 
of which she gave a Chaminade caprice. 

Miss Lew Aller has a bright, clear technic and Miss Til- 
ton was especially happy in her solos, Grieg’s March of the 
Dwarfs being given with a crispness and character that 
were charming. 

Miss Harrison played with artistic phrasing and even 

technic. Master Pierson Halstead, aged nine, gives unu- 





sual promise. The entire program was enjoyable and 
meritorious. Miss Todd, who has herself an individual 
style, brings forward a capableclass. Theattendance was 
large, fashionable and enthusiastic. 





De Reszke May Not Return. 

OTWITHSTANDING published announce- 
ments, it is now reported that Jean de Reszké 
will refuse to return to this country next season unless 
Anton Seidl conducts at the Metropolitan, for he be- 
lieves that German opera should be sung in German, and 
he is alleged to have remarked that although he is supposed 
to sing Siegfried next season he will not sing it under 

Mancinelli's direction, but only under Seidl’s. 








Carlotta Desvignes.—Miss Carlotta Desvignes, con- 
tralto, sang The Messiah with Frank Damrosch in Bridge- 
port, Conn, on the 23d inst. ; will sing with the Apollo 
Club, Cincinnati, on the 30th, and with the Fortnightly 
Club, Philadelphia, May 2. 


Holy City Under Stebbins.—The choir of the Eman- 
uel Baptist Church, Brooklyn, under the direction of G. 
Waring Stebbins, will give Gaul’s Holy City on next Sun- 
day evening, May 3, with a solo quartet chorus of twenty- 
five mixed voices, harp and organ. 

A Wreath for Joseffy.—After the Kneisel concert in 
Boston last Monday evening a silver wreath was presented 
to Rafael Joseffy by the members of the quartet in recog- 
nition of the artistic and personal services of that distin- 
guished pianist. 

Miss Broadfoot Sang.—Miss Eleanora Broadfoot, the 
contralto pupil of Mme. Murio-Celli, sang at the Clodio 
concert at Steinway Hall on the 19th inst. the Page's 
Song, from the Huguenots, and a difficult aria, Ah! se 
estinto, by Mercadante, with immense success. Miss 
Broadfoot has a rich, pure voice, and an equally pure 
method, and reflects much honor upon her teacher, Mme. 
Murio-Celli, as upon her own talent and study. 


Studio in Rochester to Rent.—Mr. Abercrombie, hav- 
ing arranged to give aterm of lessons in artistic singing 
during June, July and August at Mr. Albert Gérard- 
Thiers’ studio, 603 and 604 Carnegie Hall, will rent his 
studio in St. Cecilia Hall, beautifully furnished, Knabe 
grand piano, 120 folding chairs, office and bedroom, for 
above period at moderate rent. This is a splendid chance 
for a New York teacher of voice or piano. Rochester is a 
beautiful city, very musical, and within 5 miles of the 
famous summer resort, Ontario Beach. Address as above. 

Modjeska Assisted Paderewiski—Mme. Modjeska is 
in Southern California with her husband, Count Bozenta. 
Toa reporter of the Los Angeles Hera/d the count said, 
among other things: 

** Yes, I met our old friend Paderewski in Chicago. He 
seemed very much pleased with his visit to the coast. Ah! 
that story that has been going the rounds about Modjeska 
bringing the great pianist to the fore. No; the truth of it 
is that we, in common with half a dozen others, did per- 
suade Paderewski to give up his professorship at the Con- 
servatoire and go to study under Leschetizky, but that is 
all. As for pecuniary aid, it is true that madame gave a 
recitation with that end in view, but there were other 
helpers, although madame was probably the first to pro- 
phesy with great insistence the famous future that lay be- 
fore the young Pole.”—-Evening Post. 


Gertrude May Stein.—Gertrude May Stein has been 
reaping fresh laurels in New Haven. The following are 


recent press notices : 

In the Wagner program the Adriano aria from Rienze by Miss Stein 
was possibly the most stirring number. This singer has improved 
marvelously since her fifst appearance in New Haven. /ogner’s 
address from the Meistersinger, the quintet by Frau Klafsky, Miss 
Stein, Messrs. Williams, Bartlett and Plangon, deserved and re- 
ceived sp —New Haven Morning News, April 18. 
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Miss Stein’s voice showed no traces of her recent sickness. It 
seemed fuller and more beautiful than ever. Unfortunate it was that 
her only solo in the Stabat Mater should have been cut, especially as 
its rendition gained her so much praise from the best New York critics 
afew weeks ago. Her work inthe very difficult Adriano ario in the 
latter half of the program showed not only the compass of her voice 
but good taste and was in musicianly performance in every respect 
—New Haven Daily Palladium, April 18. 


The soloists of the evening have an international reputation, pos- 
sibly with the exception of Miss Stein, and if she has not an interna- 
tional reputation she hasa national one. It will not be long before 
it will be international, because such ability as she possesses wil] not 
remain unrecognized in any part of the world. New Haven has long 
desired an opportunity to hear Miss Stein in parts that would give 
opportunity to exhibit her powers, and they were gratified last even- 
ing. Nay, they were more than gratified, they were surprised, for 
although they have previously greatly enjoyed her splendid vocaliz- 
ing effects, they had no idea she was capable of such superior rendi- 
tion as she gave last evening. She may well be called the greatest 
contralto in this country. She is entitled to be known as the queen 
of song. She has a voice as clear and sweet as a silver bell, smooth, 
easy, resonant inevery note, of just weight and volume in the touch 
and go intricacies of all the passages. Her magnificent volume of 
voice is simply irresistible. It is thoroughly sustained in the bars of 
dramatic measures, it floats like a bird over lyric stretches of melody. 
The clear, clean quality of this voice, its solid splendor, the absence 
of translucent or opalescent shimmer and its superb art throughout 
is something that one must hear to thoroughly appreciate, Miss 
Stein achieved a wonderful triumph last evening and not one whit 
greater than she deserved.—New Haven Evening Leader, April 18. 





The Last Oratorio Concert. 
HE last concert of the Oratorio Society took 
place last Saturday night in Carnegie Hall. The 
preliminary concert occurred on Friday afternoon. This 
was the program : 
Henscue’s Srapat MATER. 
Conducted by the composer. 

Mrs. Henschel, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, mezzo-soprano ; 

Mr, J. H. McKinley, tenor, and Mr, Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone. 






Part II, 
yinite, Act 1, Parsifal..........+. RE: GEARS. ny Se Richard Wagner 
1 mfortas .. Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies 
Meurel sakbes bectecethsceieecte \.seMr, Herbert itherspoon 


The Procession of the Knights into the Hall of the Holy Grail; the 
Lament of Am/ortas and his sufferings for his sin. The ceremony of 
the uncovering of the Holy Grail and the partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Chorus of the Knights of the Grail and invisible choruses by the 
Oratorio Society, conducted by Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

We confess to a great admiration for Mr. Henschel as a 
singer, conductor and composer; fate has dowered him 
with a charming wife, who is also lyrically a charming 
artist, and yet, after the last concert of the Oratorio Soci- 
ety, we came to the conclusion that Mr. Henschel has not 
added a single musical paragraph to the world’s book of 
music. His Stabat Mater is quite a different affair from 
Rossini’s or Dr. Dvordk’s. Henschel has the courage of 
his memory. By that we do not mean that there are any 
actual quotations, but simply that the mass of writings 
gives one the impression of a replica. He has no musical 
originality. There were traces of many composers in his 
work, and oddly enough Liszt predominated. We noticed 
this in the seventh number, the Inflammatus, which was, 
musically, the most important. There was also much 
pretty writing. Mr. Henschel has what old English writers 
would call a liquorish sweetness. He is extremely amiable 
in his part writing, and of his mastery of the orchestra 
there can be no divided opinion. He has at his finger ends 
the orchestral idiom, and very often we listened to his 
manner and not his matter. 

It would be superficial criticism to note the fact of the 
monotonous tone color of the work, but in that we see evi- 
dences that Mr. Henschel has studied the poem beneath the 
skin. He has not made a brilliant operatic sequence of set 
pieces, as has Rossini. There are many evidences that 
he has followed the familiar lines of this poem with rever- 
ent feeling. Yet has he not avoided monotony. We found 
the duo for soprano and tenor, Fac me Vera, full of 
genuine feeling, but liked better the alto solo, Eia Mater, 
with its English horn obligato. 

There is considerable ingenuity manifested in the choral 
work, and the composer builds quite aclimax at the close. 

One can only have good words for Mr. Henschel’s clever- 
ness, and while it would be an ungrateful task to criticise 
his motives, yet we cannot quite accept his work as sincere. 
There is about it that eclectic flavor which we find in the 
compositions of men without decided individuality. The 
form, the treatment, the handling of details, no one can 
cavil at. But it just escapes being something that one can 
say, ‘‘ This is by Henschel, and not by Liszt, Mascagni, 
Wagner or any of the old masters of plain chant.” For in- 
stance, in the Quando Corpus we admired the cleverness 
with which the composer varied his Amen, but of 
genuine religious feeling there was not a trace. We heard 
Tristan und Isolde, but not the still, small voice that is 
supposed to animate all compositions of a religious charac- 
ter. 

The work was very well done. indeed. Mrs. Henschel, 
Marguerite Hall, J. H. McKinley and Ffrantuon-Davies 
were the solo singers, and did their share of the work con 
amore. The chorus was, as usual, mild and inoffensive. 
Mr. Henschel conducted vigorously. He is a versatile 
man, and one surmises that if he had been born under an- 
other racial planet he might perhaps have turned out some 
music by Henschel. At present he is merely a pleasing 
collocation of echoes. 

What Mr. Henry James would call the real thing was 
reached when we came to the second part of the program, 
for the whole finale of Act I. of Parsifal was given 
under Walter Damrosch’s able beat. At last we had an 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies in a number 
that revealed his more than excellent musicianship, style 


and fine schooling. He sang the Lament of Am/ortas and 
sang it with intense sympathy and a delicate sensing of 
the dramatic situation. Mr. Herbert Witherspoon was the 
Titurel. The choruses wore carefully sung by the Ora- 
torio Society. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 


CONTRALTO. 








Concert and Oratorio. 
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Carnegie Hail, 
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Manuscript Private Meeting. 
HE forty-third private meeting of the New York 
Mauuscript Society took place on Friday evening, the 
24th inst., in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. New York 
composers aJone were represented. The program included 
a piano quintet in A minor by Paolo Gallico, two songs by 
Frederick Brandeis, an Ave Maria for soprano by A. 
Seismit Doda, an Etude Romance for piano by Silas G. 
Pratt, three songs by Victor Harris, two organ solos by 
Gaston Marie Dethier, and a characteristic suite for 'cello 
and piano, by Platon Brounoff. 

The composers were all present to play or accompany 
their own works. Messrs. Jan Koert, Theo. Kilian, Fr. 
Heiland and Hans Kronold were the strings in the quintet. 
Mr. Louis Blumenberg played in the Brounoff suite, which 
is dedicated to him. Mrs. Antonia Sawyer sang the 
Brandeis songs and Miss Marguerite Hall those of Victor 
Harris. Mrs. Julie Wyman was to have sung three songs 
of Victor Herbert, but was too illto appear. Mr. Heinrich 
Meyn replaced the number bya song of Frank E. Sawyer. 

The Brounoff suite proved the composer to be also a 
graceful pianist. The two middle numbers, Cavatina and 
Barcarolle, are daintily conceived and treated, and would 
make, separately, attractive excerpts for the concert room. 
The first Street Scene, a carnival, does not lie so well in 
the instrument. It might better be distributed through an 
orchestra. The last, a Tarantella, would be better 
adapted to a lighter-toned instrument, but the suite has 
plenty of character and invention. 

Victor Harris had three charming songs, but not in MS. 
at a MS. concert. He played from printed copy. Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer sang the Brandeis songs very well, one of 
which had several too many verses. 


The Guy d’Hardelot Recital. 


ME, GUY D’HARDELOT, whose songs have 
M gained an added vogue since her arrival here this 
season with Calvé, gave a farewell recital on Wednesday 
afternoon at the Hotel Waldorf, assisted by Mademoiselle 
Calvé, Sig. Ancona, Mr. David Mannes and Miss Julie 
Opp. The accompaniments to Mme. d’Hardelot’s owa 
songs were played by herself, those to others by Sig. Sep- 
pilli. 

The composer herself, who sang under the stress of a 
severe cold, opened the program with one of her best 
though not her best known songs, Midsummer Dreams, 
fitted to a delightful and clever accompaniment, which she 
played with infinite charm and finish. Mme. d’Hardelot has 
sat under the shades of Gounod, although we hear no 
familiar echoes, and in all her songs of romantic or senti- 
mental purpose is French to her finger tips. There is a 
vein, however, of comic opera a la l'Anglaise also in her 
make-up, as was evidenced in her song, The Bee’s Court- 
ship, which might make a live hit before the footlights in 
the hands of a pretty refined soubrette. She sang also her 
piquant little song, Mignon, which in its way is almost as 
popular here as the Sans toi, which has now its place on 
every second recital program. 

Sans toi fell to Calvé, who sang also d’Hardelot’s Vis- 
ions and Say Yes. The latter Calvé sang in English. She 
had evidently had her lesson from Mme. d'Hardelot, and 
the fact that she forgot a little of it toward the close and 
had to be prompted only made matters more fetching. Of 
course the audience stormed with delight at the novelty. 
The great Carmen was in her most delightful mood and 
gave encore after encore until she had sung eight numbers. 
Her principal solo on the program, Le Mysoli, from David’s 
Perle de Bresil, she sang to flute and piano accompani- 
ment with consummate facility. 

Le Cosaque was given with the usual fascinating reckless 
dash, atld when all song had given out. the prima donna 
threw up ler expressive hands and declared she had noth- 
ing left but a recitation. She gave with exquisite comedy 
and finesse Daudet’s Les Prunes. What a delightful 
comédienne she is, and what a flexible voice is hers for 
the speaking as well asthe singing stage! Those who 
heard the volume of comedy story outlined in her Mon 
oncle avait un verger et j'avais une cousine will not soon 
forget this charming example of her versatility. At the 
close, to satisfy greed, she gave unaccompanied one verse 
of what she called a ‘‘song of her country” (Southern 
France), 

Ancona sang nobly two d’Hardelot songs, Avec toi (first 
hearing) and La Fermiére, the first a really dramatic song 
which deserves a place in any good baritone répertoire. 
He sang also Chaminade’s Espoir, and for encore his lyric 
battle horse, in which he cannot be surpassed—Tosti’s 
Lasciali dir. 

Mr. Mannes played Pierné’s little serenade very daintily 
and Godard’s Adagio Pathétique in a labored style. He 
was remarkably well accompanied by a young woman 
whose name did not figure in the program. 

Two recitations by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, set to music by 
Mme. d’Hardelot, were given by Miss Julie Opp, who was 
announced as a débutante, The lines were rather theatric, 
and were delivered to match. One of these so-called musi- 
cal recitations, Tired, was calculated to make the audience 








feel very tired, but it didn’t. Miss Opp evidently takes life 
seriously. The whole affair was banal, a futile and unworthy 
in ion of an otherwise symmetric program. But the 
house liked it. Eheu! After the recital a reception was 
held and Mme, d’Hardelot and Calvé with their associates, 
shook about 500 hands. The recital was a socially fashion- 
able as well as artistic success. 





Ben Davies’ Song Recital. 

R. BEN DAVIES, the English,tenor, gave his 

first song recital on Friday afternoon, the 24th 

inst., in the Hotel Waldorf. Mr. Ben Davies is not an 

altitudinous tenor, but his voice is of such mellow, even and 

full, round quality that it is a genuine satisfaction tohear it. 

He sang a versatile program ranging from Handel to the 

latest English school, and was in his best voice and most 
genial mood. 

Schubert and Schumann were included, there were the 
recitative and aria, Deeper and Deeper Still, and Waft Her 
Angels from Handel's Jephthah (by request), and a Welsh 
melody sung in the mellifiuous tenor’s aboriginal Welsh. 
The Jephthah music was nobly delivered, and the song 
in Welsh text proved a unique favorite. . The tenor sang 
throughout with superior intelligence and feeling. 

Mr. Victor Harris furnished his usual finished accom- 
paniments, except in one instance where. Mr. Albert 
McGuckin presided at the piano for the nonce, There 
was a good and fashionable attendance, and abundant and 
well earned enthusiasm. 





Mile. Engle Divorced. 


CHICAGO, IIL, April 23, 1896. 


LLE. MARIE ENGLE, the grand opera 
singer, has been granted a divorce from Gustav 
Amberg, the theatrical manager. 

Mile. Engle told the court that Mr. Amberg had taken 
her jewels and pawned them and that he had taken $25,000 
from her. She said that she married him in Chicago May 
9, 1889. At that time,she said, she was unaware that he 
was not a bachelor, and she was confiding. Now, she said, 
she knew he had a wife in Germany, whom he married in 
1867. This first wife, she said, he deserted in 1873, and 
came to America, where he had no difficulty in marrying a 
second wife, although he had never been divorced from the 
first. 

**Once in London,” she went on, *‘he beat me very 
much and I ran away from him and went to the house of 
Impresario Mapleson for protection. I left him last winter 
for good.” 

Mile. Engle had a batch of witnesses ready to testify. 








Chicago Amusement Bureau. 


HERE has been incorporated in Chicago a new 
company having for its object the amusement and 
delectation of the people gf that city and all-places west of 
it. It aims to cover the entire Western territory, where 
people are starving for the right kind of musical art. This 
the Chicago Amusement Bureau will undertake to remedy, 
and for that purpose has already opened up negotiations 
with various great artists, dramatic and musical. It is 
contemplated having in connection therewith a permanent 
operatic company and various other musical enterprises, 
and it is to be hoped that the venture will be attended with 
all the success it deserves. 

The interests of artists desiring engagements and of so- 
cieties, clubs or individuals in need of talent for entertain- 
ment purposes are in a fair way to be admirably served by 
the organization and incorporation of the Chicago Amuse- 
ment Bureau. Actively identified with the new institution 
as director is to be found Mr. T. Z. Cowles, a man of ripe 
experience in the higher fields of journalism, and possess- 
ing withal a fine critical judgment, a broad capacity for 
affairs and an agreeable personality, a combination of 
qualities which should prove of marked value and efficiency 
in the delicate and often perplexing task of dealing suc- 
cessfully and satisfactorily with artists and with those 
desiring their services. 

Being a born diplomat, Mr. Cowles stands far less than 
the average chance of coming to grief between Scylla and 
Charybdis, between the party who wants an engagement 
and the party who wants talent for entertainment. How- 
ever, it can be safely assumed that fair and honorable 
treatment of all concerned will be one of the cardinal points 
in the policy of the Chicago Amusement Bureau. 

Associated with Mr. Cowles in the executive cares of 
the institution is Mr. Bernhard Ulrich, for several years 
prominently identified with the business department of the 
Chicago Conservatory, and who will have charge of the 
business management of the bureau, a post for which he 
is admirably qualified. This is a strong team, Cowles and 
Ulrich, and the patrons of the bureau may with confidence 
intrust theirinterests im hands so competent. 

There is in Chicago an ample field foran institution 
whose acts and representations can be relied upon by 
those in want of talent, and whose skillful and energetic 





management in behalf of the artists engaged should not 
lack appreciation. 

The bureau has secured pleasant and eligible quarters 
amidst the artistic environment peculiar to the Auditorium 
Building, and may be found comfortably installed in rooms 
115 and 116 on the Wabash avenue side of the big building. 
Already the list of artists enrolled under the banner of the 
new bureau contains many eminent names, and the 
searcher for high grade talent must be hard to suit who 
cannot find what he wants in this brilliant array. There 
are pianists of world-wide reputation, singers and instru- 
mentalists of acknowledged eminence, dramatic readers, 
operatic and orchestral organizations, and a ,varied assort- 
ment of talent in many special lines of entertainment. 

A department having in charge the business of obtaining 
employment for teachers is a feature of the Chicago 
Amusement Bureau that should in time develop great use- 
fulness to those in a position to take the benefit of its ser- 
vices. 

Indeed, the new enterprise is in all respects launched 
under conditions which would seem to guarantee a career 
of exceptional success. ‘‘ There is always room at the 
top.” 


Froehlich School Concert. 
HE second concert by pupils of the Froehlich 
School of Music, 2117 Madison avenue, New York, 
took place on Saturday evening, April 25, at the Harlem 
Branch of the Y.M.C. A. A large and attentive audience 
was present and enjoyed the excellent performance of the 
numerous students. Classical piano music, violin compo- 
sitions and a couple of song numbers comprised the pro- 
gram, which commenced with an eight-handed piece for 
two pianos, Marcia a la Turca, from Beethoven's Ruins 
of Athens. 

The four young performers, Misses Beer, G. Froehlich, 
Konther and Bothalz, were excellently drilled. 

A nocturne, Valse Brillante and a mazurka by Chopin, a 
menuet by Paderewski, and first part of the Sonata Pathé- 
tique, by Beethoven, played by Misses Bothalz, Gertie and 
Salma Froehlich, Mr. Herzig and Miss Beer respectively, 
followed. The next piano piece was Rigoletto Fantaisie, 
by Liszt, played by Miss Josie Froehlich, with excellent 
technic, vigor and expression, and her artistic playing of 
this difficult morceau was far above the average amateur. 
Miss Minnie Froehlich played the Twelfth Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise, by Liszt, artistically, and Mrs. Jessie F. Sachs played 
the second polonaise by Rubinstein in a finished style. 

The best violin number was the first concerto by de Be- 
riot, played by Mr. Edgar Deutsch with firm tone and 
clear technic. A remarkable feature of the program was 
a violin solu by Leonard, played by a little boy eight years 
old, Master Julius Casper.: This little performer promises 
to become a great violinist, as he played with an assurance, 
tone, ease and repose seldom heard in one so young. 

Another gifted child, Christina Smith, not quite eight 
years old, played very neatly a serenade composed ex- 
pressly for her by Mr. S. Froehlich. The remarkable feature 
here is that this child studied the violin only six months. 
A violin solo by Kélar Béla, given by Miss Mary Henry, 
had tone and expression and pleased the audience exceed- 
ingly. Enormous applause rewarded her really good per- 
formance. Misses Laura Cranbrook, Della Herzog and 
Master Walter Spiro added greatly to the enjoyment of 
the audience with their well played violin solos. Miss 
Minnie Froehlich sang For All Eternity with taste, and 
Miss Josie Froehlich pleased the audience with a good de- 
livery of the Page Song, from the Huguenots. The concert 
was concluded successfully with an eight handed piece by 
Handel ; the players were Misses Florence Levy, Annette 
Gates, Blanche Frank and Walter Godirey. 

Prof. S, Froehlich, the director and the teacher of his 
school of music, may feel grateful at the manner in which 
the pupils accomplished their work ; the intelligent perform- 
ances of all the pupils prove the earnest labor both he and 
his teachers are doing and it is pleasant to see results so 
satisfactory. No encores were permitted. 
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Alda. Verdi, P . 4 $ ‘ < a Pee 
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La Pendule a Marique,. ‘ y < . . , 
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Sous les Chénes. Waltz. E.Chariliier. . . oe 
Vive Polichinelle ! . ‘ 4 “ . , , : 17 
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“THE WESTERN FAILURES. 


HATEVER may be the criticism upon the na- 
W ture of the methods pursued by Smith & 
Nixon in their conduct of the piano and organ busi- 
ness one important phase must never be lost sight of, 
and that is the recognition of the enormous amount of 
instruments this firm has purchased and paid for 
during only the past 16 to 20 years. Measuring it from 
the ordinary, the average, standards it is overwhelm- 
ing in numbers and amount of money paid, and if it 
averaged 1,500 a year onlv it would constitute more 
than 25,000 pianos consumed and paid for by this 
firm. 

Add to these pianos a large number of organs sold 
during the prosperous days of the organ trade, and the 
transactions of Smith & Nixon indicate the extent to 
which the piano and organ business can be driven 
under vigorous management. 

In this cne aspect of the case, therefore, the failure 
of this house does not admit of comparison with the 
usual failures. That is to say, the millions of dollars 
paid by Smith & Nixon actually kept certain Eastern 
piano factories busy and gave to many firms outlets 
for goods which might have been secured by different 
houses, although certainly to a limited degree. 

Besides these points there is another one of force 
to be observed, although neither of them would con- 
stitute extenuation if mismanagement or neglect 
could be charged, and that is the moderate method of 
living pursued by the men who were at the head of 
affairs. Neither Mr. Crawford nor Mr. Ebersole 
was a high liver ; they did not expend money lavishly 
upon thdir families, their households or themselves. 
None of the luxurious systems of modern life were 
pursued by these men or by Mr. Smith, and in all 
failures such points must necessarily prove favorable 
to the parties involved. In fact, there is only a very 
small number of men in the music trade who applied 
themselves sointensely, so uaremittingly, to their 
afiairs and who sacrificed every social and selfish 
pleasure to the demands of the business. 


Looking for Causes. 


There are many differences of opinions regarding 
the causes of the collapse, but its effect has been 
discounted, for it was long since known that the 
house was not flush of ready money. The extension 
granted in January could not have averted failure 
unless it had been succeeded by a healthy business 
period and an easing up of the money market. 
Neither of these two latter contingencies material- 
ized, and, suffering as the firm did from the strain 
upon its credit and confronted by the Coe failure and 
the sudden demand ofa large creditor, the inevitable 
proved inevitable rather quicker than was anticipated. 

And yet it is doubtful if Smith & Nixon would ever 
have failed for any other reason than can be traced 
directly to the depression. Among the causes looked 
for are the rapid extension of the business ; the many 
branch houses; the carrying of a large number of 
small houses ; the conduct of an enormous instalment 
business. To no single cause among all these can 





the failure be attributed ; even all combined might 
not have been guilty of the collapse. 

The firm was doing a large trade on a compara- 
tively limited capital, but it had proved that in nor- 
mal times this could be successfully done and a profit 
made and thousands of instruments bought, paid for 
and sold. But the moment the general finances of 
the country became disarranged; the moment the 
fiduciary system was attacked by temporary paraly- 
sis, the Smith & Nixon business, like others with a 
limited capital and a large borrowing capacity on 
which the business depended, became seriously 
affected, and all efforts to counteract the effect were 
not only useless but helped to precipitate the ca- 
lamity. 

Of course the business could not at once and per- 
emptorily be curtailed. Everything possible was 
done to retrench and to reduce running expenses and 
close up all branches that were not productive. But 
this liquidating course, expensive in itself, could not 
be pursued ad Jibitum, but had to be made gradual 
and subject to local and other conditions. As aresult 
of it a great shrinkage of values ensued and sources 
of income were curtailed and revenues despoiled of 
their former usefulness. 

On top of all this comes the particularly harsh effect 
of the Eastern piano failures upon the banks. If 
piano paper had not become discredited Crawford 
might still have found some avenue of escape, but 
right in the midst of the struggle the Eastern collapse 
took place, and that ended certain possibilities that 
had up to that time been keptin view. And here let 
us remark that no man in the piano trade ever exhib- 
ited more brilliant financial talents than Henry W. 
Crawford. Of course he failed, but only in times of 
general failures, and there are those who will now sit 
upon him in judgment, although they may not even 
get a judgment against him, and yet when the record 
is scanned it will be found that he exhibited remark- 
able genius for bringing outside capital into the piano 
business and handling that capital with dexterity. _ 

People may say all they please about methods, and 
about branching out and about spreading the business 
in all directions, etc., etc. 
of us are trying to do when we are enterprising. All 
the great concerns have been doing it. Naturally 
when they succeed it is all right and everybody pats 
them on the back, and naturally when it’s all wrong 
the usual kick is given, but let us examine in detail a 
few leading instances, for in times like these we 
might as well be candid, even if we are reluctant to 
admit it. 

Branching out ! Who has not branched out? Stein- 
way? Chicago Cottage? Kimball? New England? 
Estey? Have not any of these great concerns 
branched out in one way or the other? And the great 
houses of Baldwin and John Church Company? and 
Jesse French Company? and Chickering? and 
Emerson ? 

And as to the instalment business, why that is sim- 
ply universal in the piano trade. Decker Brothers 
did not branch out and did not care for the instal- 
ment business, and decided to retire instead of 
progressing. They could not remain stationary, for 
no one can afford that, except those who believe 
they can, and they will find out that they cannot. 
There is no use preaching to them, for by the time 
the sermon is appreciated by them they will have 


That is exactly what all 





ceased to exist. No one can continue in the piano 
business without utilizing the instalment principle 
one way or the other, and the quicker piano and 
organ firms adopt a specific instalment system—a 
system specifically adapted to each individual case, 
as that case may be—the better. . It is either instal- 
ments or no business. 
The Utilization of the Paper. 

What is to be done with the paper? ‘‘ Here I have 
$50,000 worth of good instalment paper; I need money; 
what am I to do with it?” is the question of a dealer 
—a question often put to himself by Crawford. There 
are various methods to be pursued. Get a friend 
with money to take it as collateral on a certain basis 
of percentage and let him shave you. That is 
No. 1. No. 2—Go to a piano manufacturer and give 
it to him, and let him square his risk by charging you 
high prices for his goods. No. 3—Borrow money on 
your own name and keep your instalment paper as a 
basis of credit. No. 4—Discount accommodation 
paper and do the same as No. 3. No. 5—Goto a large 
piano and organ firm and arrange with it to carry the 
leases you get on allits goods, reserving a certain per- 
centage of each for yourown business. No. 6—Doas 
Crawford did. Work up a valuable credit with banks ; 
give them the leases as collateral and collect and pay 
in tothem. Does anybody assert with any show of 
strength that Crawford's plan would not have worked 
successfully had the depression not caught him? 
Why, it may as well be said that it was successful. 
What additional evidence is needed to prove the 
success of his financing plan than the fact that a 
panic could kill him only after it had been going 
against him for nearly three years? It was a remark- 
able fight, and that is one great reason for our belief 
that the piano trade cannot spare him. 


The Manufacturing Feature. 


Crawford tempted the hostility of the piano manu- 
facturers the moment he became one himself. 
Whether he should have kept his hands off or not is 
an open question. He was surrounded by competing 
jobbers who were also manufacturers, and this placed 
him at a disadvantage. Of course as long as he was 
buying Eastern pianos and paying for them by the 
thousands he was a royal good fellow; when he be- 
gan to manufacture pianos in the West he was of no 
consequence to Eastern makers, and the Western 
makers did not like it. Without holding a mass meet- 
ing they all nevertheless managed to get together to 
injure his credit. Not intentionally, not with design 
or purpose, but as a natural result of the new and ap- 
parently dangerous competition he represented. 

The injury to his credit was not a deliberate at- 
tempt against it, but a refusal to advocate it. It was 
a passive opposition. And then, being naturally an 
aggressive business man, he readily created ani- 
mosity. He went into new territory and attacked rot- 
ten boroughs, and this was resented; those things 
always are. On the other hand, he never cut prices. 
His condition was always such that even had he been 
tempted to do so he could not have afforded it. 

His advertising methods were clean and intelligent. 
His methods in their detail were not offensive, al- 
though the gerieral plan, as we have already stated, 
provoked hostility,and that constitutes a compliment. 
But no matter what may now be said in harsh criti- 
cism of Crawford in particular, for he was the leading 
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spirit of the concern, we deny that he was gifted with 
any especial originality of plan or scope in the piano 
business, and that such originality, running counter 
to usual trade methods, brought about the collapse. 
Nothing of the kind. He followed the traditions of 
the modern piano business ; he developed them ; this, 
too, rapidly, considering his financial limitations, and 
he ran his craft from the port of experiment to the 
port of success during a time when a cyclone struck 
his path, and that brought about the wreck and the 
inability to make port. That was all. 





BROTHERLY LOVE. 


VER in Philadelphia there was a sign in the win- 
dow of the schomacker piano company for 24 
hours last week which read: ‘‘A Blasius cabinet 
gtand upright for $75.” This must have been a 

stenciled, blue ribbon, balloon, gold string piano. 
Why did the Blasius concern pay no attention to 
this rank display of trade degeneracy? Because it 
has common sense. Why is there such a degeneracy 
in the trade? Because there are men in it who have 
no common sense, and who cannot see that sucha 
sign as the above described does them more injury 

’ than it inflicts upon those selected as victims. 

Why do the better Philadelphia dealers not aban- 
don all this cheap and transparent advertising? We 
consider the Bellak house in the wrong in publicly 
advertising in papers and on billboards ‘‘ Pianos for 
$185 ; $5 cash ; $5 a month.” Why wrong?‘ Because 
they thereby identify their name and firm with the 
cheapest idea associated with the piano trade instead 
of an elevated idea. 

The Stetson house will not do it; Henry Steinert 
will not do it; Fischer will not do it. Why then 
should Bellak’s do it, and when they do it they drag 
others down with them into the same cheap atmos- 
phere. Stetson and Steinert and Fischer and others 
are trying to elevate trade methods, and they cer- 
tainly must become gainers in the long run, and it 
‘will not be a long run either. 

All the cheap, puller-in signs in the windows of the 
Philadelphia houses should be pulled in; should be 
forever abandoned. Imitation is the greatest form of 
flattery, and the firms that put those signs in the win- 
dows because one firm does so are really flattering 
that one concern far beyond their own conceptions 

. of flattery and are strengthening it in its cheap oper- 
ations, As a consequence they are compelled to 
imitate its operations. 

**Theories,” ‘‘theories” some dealers will say. 
There is no theory about this at all. It is common 
sense based upon a philosophical insight into the 
character of the piano business. The cheaper you 
make your business the smaller are the profits of 
your individual sales, because the nature cf your 
competition becomes more ordinary and unscru- 
pulous. The very reverse is the case when you 
elevate your business, Every piano dealer with an 
elevated business knows this, and also knows that it 
is not theory, but actual practice. 








WARRANTY. | 


sceiiiacesak< dabtadina 
HE pianos of all the firms that have failed or re- 
tired will be sold without the need or intercession 
of the usual warranty. The dealers who purchase 
them will sell them at a profit and will do so without 
the aid of a warranty. Furthermore, they will sell 
these unwarranted pianos successfully in the very 
competition with warranted pianos. They will beat 
the warranted pianos with unwarranted pianos; they 
have been doing so already. 

Then why not stop the warranty farce? Every 
$75 or $85 box has a seven or ten years’ warranty. 
The good pianos, under the operation of a conscien- 
tious movement, have five year warranty limits. To 
the uninitiated purchaser, with whom all pianos under 
a certain price are about equal in prestige and to 
whom sales are chiefly made through the tact and 
ability of the salesman, the seven or ten years’ war- 
tanty has more effect than the five years’ warranty. 
That class of purchasers is more apt to take the box 
with the long warranty than the piano with the five 
years’ warranty. 

Then why not give up this farce altogether? Why 
not say ‘‘Our pianos are warranted by our name 
upon them; we need no other guarantee”? Why 
not say this and get through with this useless tradi- 
tion ? : 

As it stands to-day a warranty is a confession that 
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the name needs an indorsement of itself. It is like an 
honest man going to the market place to proclaim to 
the crowd: ‘‘I want you to understand that I am an 
honest man.” An honest man is not in need of such 
an indorsement on the part of himself, and the names 
of the legitimate piano firms are in themselves suffi- 
ciently strong not to require a warranty on top of the 
warranty their names on the pianosimply. — 

The warranty may now be considered as obsolete, 
for it is demonstrating that there is no necessity for 
it; it is disclosing its inherent uselessness. There is 
no logical reason for its continuance. 

Besides all this the moral weight is entirely on the 
side of its discontinuance, for as quickly as the lead- 
ing and representative firms would shelve it, that 
quickly low grade firms would utilize it with more 
vigor than ever, and while they are now putting out 
seven and ten year warranties their competition 
among themselves would drive the extent of the 
warranties far up into the century numbers, and 
twenty and: thirty years’ warranties would soon 
abound. The only restriction to that now is the fact 
that the legitimate firms are limiting their time to 
five years, and this is an imitation of the legitimate 
firms, and as soon as these relinquish the use of the 
warranty there can be no further imitation. 

From each and every point of view the warranty is 
an undesirable adjunct of the piano trade. And then 
—we may as well admit it—it is insincere. It is not 
used in the sense originally intended ; it is in reality 
a subterfuge—let us admit that too—it is now a sub- 
terfuge, an effort to escape a responsibility volun- 
tarily and unnecessarily saddled by the trade upon 
itself. Why continue it? Nonsense! 








KNABE TALK. 





NE of the most commendable aspects of Mr. 

Charles Keidel’s character is his reticence. He 

will never discuss any matters pertaining to the busi- 

ness of Wm. Knabe & Co., of which he is the virtual 

proprietor, and even when a change of agency.ensues 

it is not from Mr. Keidel that the enterprising news- 
paper man gets his information. 

Hence it is that if Wm. Knabe & Co. would be con- 
templating the imitation of Decker Brothers and 
decide thereupon to go out of business, Mr. Keidel 
would never discuss the matter, and his son would 
probably know of it first on reading itin THE Musica. 
CouRIER. 

If the two» Knabes, Ernest and William, would 
decide to retire altogether from Mr. Keidel’s firm and 
establish for themselves the house of Wm. Knabe 
& Brother no one would learn of such a purpose 
through Mr. Keidel, although he would be as much 
interested in such a step as THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

If Mr. Keidel’s firm would decide to reorganize 
completely, to make radical changes in system or in 
the character of the business, no one would ever learn 
of these things through Mr. Keidel himself, because 
of his admirable principle of reticence. 

The men of his type are usually among the strong- 
est business men in this country, but noone ever knows 
that, because they keep so quiet that it appears as if 
they themselves did not know it; then how should 
the daily world or THE MusICcAL CouRIER know it? 








T is reported on good authority that Mr. F. W. 
Hale, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, will purchase the entire plant and belongings 
of the Merrill Piano Company, the deal to go into 
effecton May 1. Itis further reported that Mr. Hale 
will make no radical changes in the conduct or per- 
sonnel of the business, but will continue it as nearly 
as possible on the lines laid out by its founder, the 
lamented John N. Merrill. 
om 


HE committee appointed at the first creditors’ 
meeting of the Weber Piano Company was to 
have made a report last Monday, recommending a 
certain action to be taken in resuscitating the busi- 
ness. The matter was, however, delayed on account 
of the absence of some members of the committee, 
which consists chiefly of bankers not qualified to 
make practical recommendations on piano trade sub- 
jects. 

We have never had any confidence in the ability of 
that committee to do more than recommend the solu- 
tion of certain financial problems. The committee 
itself has no conception of the relations of the Weber 
piano or the Weber Piano Company to the piano 
trade. 





T is highly probable that the present corporation 
of the Muehlfeid & Haynes Piano Company will 
shortly be reorganized. 


HE Emerson Piano Company has just leased 
warerooms opposite its present warerooms on 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, and will remove that 
branch to the new location as soon as possible. 
= 
R. DAVID E. McKEE, who has been connected 
with the retail department of the Mason & 
Hamlin Company in Boston, will doubtless resign his 
position there on May 1 and embark in business on 
his own account. 
Ke 
T is rumored that the Sebastian Sommer Piano 
Company has assigned all its book accounts to 
Bloomingdale Brothers, and that this dry goods house 
has put a financial man and bookkeeper in the piano 
concern to’represent its interests. 
Se> 
PIANO like the Behr Brothers, artistic in quality, 
with a long record of achievement, its popu- 
larity unquestioned, and modern in every respect, is 
the one that is bound to take a still more prominent 
place and figure more largely in the future develop- 
ment of the trade. Backed as it is by capital, energy, 
experience and position, the Behr Brothers piano is 
one for which a successful outlook is assured. 
oe 
R. GILBERT SMITH, the W. W. Kimball Com- 
pany’s Southern wholesale representative, was 
in Charleston, S. C., last week, looking the ground 
over with the idea of making that city one of the dis- 
tributing points in the South for the Kimball goods. 
Mr. Smith found that freight rates from Chicago 
to Charleston are very favorable. The Kimball busi- 
ness there under the direction of Mr. Jellison, their 
special agent, has increased so rapidly and the pros- 
pects for future business in Charleston and vicinity 
are so favorable that the securing of larger and more 
desirable quarters is imperative. 


oF 


HIS issue of THE MusicaL Courier contains for 
the last time the ‘‘ad.” of Mr. Jacob Doll. Last 
week he was notified that we wished tc discontinue 
it at the end of the current quarter, and that quarter 
expires with the paper of to-day. Mr. Doll respect- 
fully acknowledges the receipt of our letter, and in 
a businesslike way accepts the cancellation of his 
contract and sends his check for the balance due. 
Mr. Doll is a business man and he has money to pay 
for his advertisements when they are due to be paid 
for—to say nothing of paying some papers in ad 
vance—which is not business, except in the eyes and 
needs of some of the lesser papers who have held and 
will continue to uphold Mr. Doll in his present system 
of stencil. We are sorry for Mr. Doll, we are sorry 
for the little papers which have not yet achieved 
enough stamina to purge him and men of his business 
ilk from their columns. 

Every dollar Doll makes is, of course, a Dollar, and 
whether the present monetary standard stands or a 
Buy-metallic system comes into vogue, every dollar 
will continue to be a dollar even if his 16 pianos to one 
thousand dollars plan prevails. Mr. Doll is old enough 
to know better. He has had a whole lot of experi- 
ence. He has been interested, very much interested, 
in a number of concerns that have tried his present 
tactics and he has been one of the chief bidders at 
the atiction sales of the remains of these concerns. 
Mr. Doll is not a man who goes rashly into any busi- 
ness enterprise—that is, he goes into a deal with his 
eyes wide open and his purse dead shut, and just 
how he can figure out success in a field in which he 
has seen so many others fail is not apparent. He 
is not yet an old man, he has soms who are young 
and energetic, and how, with his knowledge of the 
piano business, he can afford commercially, morallv 
or paternally to become a stenciler we fail to com- 
prehend. Is it that he wishes to take a temporary 
advantage of certain temporary conditions of trade? 
It must be. 

It cannot be that he has grown so obtuse or obese 
that he imagines a man can run astencil racket and 
make money in the long run. 

Why doesn’t he, with his sons to be interested, why 
doesn't he come boldly out as was his wont of old 
and make a D-O-L-L piano, so that upon his apo- 
plectic demise the little Dollies will have a fair name 
to trade upon? 

Oh, Yacob, Yacob, du bist verriickt ! 
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LATEST FROM CHICAGO. 
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By Wire.] 
CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash Avenue, April 28, 1896. § 
Musical Courter Company: 
B. DETRICK, of Mason & Hamlin branch, has 
C. turned over Grand Rapids store to Mrs. M. D. 
Weedon, He has alsoappointed C. F. Marshall agent at 
Reed City, Mich. 

C. L. Ament, the Smith & Nixon traveler, who is in town, 
thinks Smith & Nixon will resume by the help of rich 
friends and do a local retail business in and about Cincin- 

H. 
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OR years, for many years, the question whether a 

man not bred to the manner could become a piano 
man in the successful acceptance of the phrase has 
been brought to the fore, discussed, agitated, stirred 
up and decided according to the circumstances con- 
trolling or influencing the decision at the time. Not 
to mention names, but to revert to the old theory 
that a “piano man” must be not only born in the 
guild, but raised within the limited restrictions of the 
trade, is it not now a pertinent question, Can the 
speculative principle naturally attracted to a com- 
merce which must inherently depend upon more or 
less self-assumed values ‘ win out”? 


a ee 
YES, Oyes, Oyes. 
Ye piano people of the West and Middle West 
and North West and North-North West. 

Stop! Be quiet! Think and become abashed. 
Then start in and nail down every loud pedal, plug 
open every soft one and take out the middle sostenu- 
tos; let every pipe organ pipe and every reed organ 
reed; let the drums drum and the fifes fife; let the 
accordions yawp and the Autoharps tinkle ; turn on 
all the Zolians and the Symphonys and the Hupfeld 
and Davis contrivances ; wang the cymbals and toot 
the horns, for within the rising of a limited number 
of suns Robert Silentis Howard, a fischer after men, 
known to his few carefully selected intimates as 
‘* Bob,” will be in the very midst of you and your de- 
linquent instalment collections, and if there is else 
than the contemplation of his Checkleytied chest that 
can make of his calm Assyrian features a peaceful 
picture of perfect content it is Noise. 


oe 


HERE is one obligation entered into by a news- 
pape, an obligation established by the very fact 
of its existence if its object be sincere—that is the 
publication, the making public through the medium 
of itself, of the news, and only those who make of 
newspaper work a life enterprise, only those who 
undertake the task with a true sense of the vagaries 
and uncertainties and the importance of this obliga- 
tion can conceive the import of it. It is within the 
power of almost any active minded man to conduct a 
paper whose matter is restricted to the chronicling 
of the happenings of a defined class of people, to com- 
pile for every issue a complete record of al] the minor 
happenings, the insignificant occurrences within that 
circumscribed circle. 

It is not within the power of novices or adventurers 
to be or to quickly become acquainted with the sig- 
nificance of the larger movements and tendencies of 
even so very limited a question as the music trade 
industries, and therefore it is to be lamented that 
some people are in the position to typographically 
present to those who see their papers statements 
that are garbled, untrustworthy and harmful, state- 
ments concerning the happenings which it would be 
to the best interests of all concerned to guard. There 
is such a thing as enterprise in newspaper work ; but 
enterprise run rampant, enterprise run amuck, can 
do no good, can do only harm. There are certain 
occurrences now transpiring in the piano trade that 
call for judgment rather than news enterprise—that 
call for calm discernment and sober consideration of 
the effect of unnecessary alarm. 

The primary duty of’a newspaper to its readers is 
a presentation of the news; but there is a higher 
editorial function that makes necessary a presen- 
tation that shall result in the greatest good to the 
greatest number. interested. There are many ways 
of stating a fact, and there is always some one way 
that circumstances govern which is better than some 
other ways. Then, too, no newspaper writer or com- 
piler or editor should let his pique at being shut off 
from certain or uncertain sources of information 





carry him’ to the extent of saying important things 
on idle or industrious hearsay—particularly and for 
purely selfish motives—when his own better sense tells 
him that he is being purposely led away, and when 
he does or should know that such information will 
come before so many people who know more of it 
than he can find out as to make his guessings ludi- 
crous. ’ 





TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 


Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by ‘‘ The Musical 
Courier ’’ Reporters. 





HE events of the past week certainly have not 
been of a nature to increase the confidence of the 
manufacturers, nor has the retail trade shown apy appre- 
ciable improvement over that of the week before, In the 
latter case the public does not appear to be making even 
the initiatory moves toward purchase. Though the April 
business has not been up to expectations, it will with the 
majority of houses be larger than for the corresponding 
month last year, and will make the first four months of 
1896 much better in the aggregate than the same time in 
1895. 

Collections coritinue slow, and their sluggishness forms 
one of the chief causes for disquietude on the part of the 
manufacturers. Wholesale orders average fair, and were 
collections as good there would be little to complain about. 


** # 


Mr. Joseph Keller, the Bridgeport, Conn., piano maker, 
who withdrew some little time ago from active interest in 
the firm of Keller Brothers & Blight, has been devoting 
himself to tuning and repairing pianos, with, he says, very 
good success. He was in New York last week, and it is 
not impossible that he will go into the retail trade in that 
city. 
*a 

Another trade visitor to New York is Mr. J. K. M. Gill, 
late Chicago manager for Mason & Hamlin, who is now, 
since the closing of the branch there, seeking to enter the 
trade as a manufacturer. There is a strong probability, he 
says, that he will purchase an interest in the business of the 
Schiller Piano Company in Oregon, IIl., which has been in 
existence for some years, and has made a fair success. If 
this be effected it should prove a splendid opportunity for 
the exercise of Mr. Gill’s business ability and energy, and 
it would be a good thing for the Schiller and Waverly 
pianos to be pushed with a little more energy than they 
have been. 


* 2 * 


There has been a change in the management of the New 
York branch of Novello, Ewer & Co., Mr. Churchfield 
returning to England on account of bad health, Mr. H. 
Willard Gray, who for years has held an important position 
in this house, succeeding as manager. Mr. Gray is a 
young man of wide experience in the publishing business 
and with that of Novello, Ewer & Co., and has a thorough 
appreciation of the opportunities his promotion offers. 

Mr. Augustus J. Littleton, of the English house, who 
arrived in this country last week for a short visit, is now in 
Chicago. He wili return to England some time next 
month. see 


Those Behning styles, improved in appearance, in tone 
and in workmanship, are great favorites and have been rep- 
utation and money makers for both manufacturers and 
dealers. That style D is one every dealer should examine. 
The young men continue to doa good and a safe business, 
and they are among those not uttering loud complaints 
about bad business. Mr. Gustave Behning has completed 
the most successful trip he has ever made, having made 
some remarkably good connections for the pianos and se- 
cured good orders from the old dealers. 


sa * 


Mr. A. M. Wright, of the Manufacturers Piano Company, 
of Chicago, arrived in the city last Tuesday for an indefi- 
nite stay. 2 
sn * 

The music trade numbers a good many baseball enthu- 
siasts, every city making a good showing of musically in- 
élined ‘* rooters.” Few of them are so lucky as Mr. Frank 
J. Sohmer, a nephew of Mr. Hugo Sohmer and employed 
by Sohmer & Co., who last week received a season book of 
the New York Baseball Club for the coming campaign. 
These books are more valuable this year than ever before, 
as they will also admit holders to all the games played by 
the Metropolitan Club, of the Atlantic League, at the Polo 
Grounds while the New Yorks are away upon trips. Mr. 
Sohmer is the fortunate man who first sent in a coupon 
predicting that Washington would defeat New York in the 
opening game of the National League championships 








tace by a score of 6 to 3, There were 85 other competitors, 
and five who placed the score at these figures, but Mr. 
Sohmer got in his prediction. several hours before the 
others. That the young man can present ideas on baseball 
as well as sell pianos read the following to the World: 


To the Editor of the World : 

I have just received season book No. 170 of the New York Baseball 
Club, entitling me to see all the National League games to be played 
at the Polo Grounds this year. As Iam a most enthusiastic lover of 
the National game and a follower of the New York team, it is scarce- 
ly necessary for me to say that I am very happy at being the winner 
of your “ Score Guess ” competition. 

While I was fortunate enough to be the first reader to file a guess 
picking the Washingtons to win the opening game against the New 
Yorks by a score of 6 to 3, I simply played my judgment against my 
wishes. I sent in many coupons having New York as first choice, 
and would have been pl d beyond e had one of my New 
York guesses hit the mark, 

If the pitchers round into shape soon I look to see the Giants at the 
top next October, finishing no worse than third. I should be very 
sorry to see the club give in to Rusie. Discipline must be main- 
tained, and President Freed is fighting for a worthy principle. 

Arthur Irwin is a tip-top manager, with good ideas, but I do not 
think it good policy to make a change in the team which involves 
the retirement of Harry Davis. I believe he has the making of a 
great player and should have a decisive trial. The club has been 
fortunate in securing “ Kid Gleason, He is not only a great player, 
but will turn out a winning captain. FRANK J. SOHMER. 








* 2% 


What effect the distribution of World's Fair medals will 
have upon John Boyd Thacher’s guberratorial aspirations © 
only a clairvoyant can determine, the principal thing and 
the only thing worthy of note being that the medals are 
actually being distributed. That is not worth extended 
notice, for it does not make a picayune’s difference to the 
trade whether the medals are given out or not. Their 
principal use now will be as playthings for the babies and 
souvenirs to the manufacturers of the expense bills of 1893. 


** # 


The Lancaster, Ohio, papers tell the story of an enter- 
prising piano salesmin, one Thomas M. Kiger, a young man 
employed as traveling salesman for W. H. Grubs, who mar- 
ried Celista Brandt, a wealthy woman of Carroil, near Lanc- 
aster, who is about seventy years old. After securing the 
greater portion of her wealth, it is alleged, he deserted her. 
After the ceremony they returned to Carroll at once by 
train; but on arriving at Carroll Kiger suddenly remem; 
bered that he had some business to attend to in Columbus, 
and kissing his aged bride good-by left her at the station 
and went on to Columbus, saying he would be back on the 
late night train. He never came back, and it now devel- 
ops that before leaving her he managed to secure posses- 
sion of about $8,000 in money, and notes and deeds to 
about $7,000 worth of land in Minnesota. 


a *# 


Mr. Albert Nordheimer, of A. & S. Nordheimer, the well- 
known Canadian dealers and manufacturers, and represent- 
atives of the Steinway, Chickering and Vose pianos, has 
been spending a week in New York. He is authority that 
an arrangement has been made whereby other parties 
will handle the Chickering pianos in certain portions of 
Quebec. This change has no special significance and 
does not in the lzast alter the relations existing between 
the Canadian firm and Chickering & Sons. 


Mr. N. L. Gebhart, the traveler for the A. B. Chase 
Company, is in the city after a successful trip through the 
Eastern States. That he sold a good number of A. B. 
Chase pianos goes without saying. They are among the 
sellers. 

*** 

Mrs. Charles S, Eaton, widow of the late San Francisco 
dealer, is endeavoring to arrange for a continuation of the 
business under her management, and there are fair pros- 
pects for her succeeding. In case she does there will be no 
change in the representation of the Hazelton in that city. 





The Lawson Schedule. 


HE schedules of Charles B. Lawson, one of the 
partners in William E. Wheelock & Co., who recently 
made an individual assignment subsequent to the firm's 
assignment, show liabilities of $34,800, nominal assets 
$21,826, with actual assets of $10,000 in real estate at 138th 
street, near Lincoln avenue. 


That ‘ Leader.” 


If you haven't seen our new style 
“Leader” Organ, you don't know 
about the most popular Organ now 
manufactured. 

Drop us a card and we will tell 
you more about it. 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
YORK, PA. 
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SMITH & NIXON. 


Ob- 





Latest News 
tainable. 


- 


HE appended account of the Smith & Nixon as- 
signment from our regular Cincinnati correspondent 
contains as complete a story of the affair as can be compiled 
up to 12 o'clock Tuesday. There are no minor particulars 
yet made public—there is no possibility of obtaining them 
until they are made public, so all idle guesses as to this or 
that point are but idle guesses. 

It is safe to venture that neither Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
Ebersole nor Mr. Smith could at the time of this writing 
make up a statement that would cover all the points. It is 
equally safe to venture that when the schedules are filed 
and the assets and liabilities definitely ascertained, when 
the relations of Smith & Nixon to the several other firms 
with which it has affiliated—in other words, when the pre- 
liminary steps of the readjustment have been taken, it will 
be found that the somewhat hysterical view of the matter 
taken by the smaller papers has no basis in fact, and that 
the unfortunate affair is neither so significant nor stupen- 
dous as it has been made in the minds of those who have 
drawn conclusions from hearsay. 





CINCINNATI, April 25. 

Smith & Nixon made a general assignment for the 
benefit of their creditors Wednesday afternoon, April 
22. No preferences were given. The gross assets were 
approximately one million dollars ($1,000,000) and the 
gross liabilities, including the contingent liability on paper 
indorsed and discounted, about $790,000 ; actual net liabili- 
ties were approximately $300,000. This action was taken 
to prevent any creditor taking action that would have 
jeopardized the interest of the other creditors. The bond 
fixed for the assignee, Mr. D. D. Woodmansee, was $300,- 
000. The same was furnished and approved within twenty- 
four (24) hours of the filing of the deed of assignment and 
the same day he appointed his appraisers, who are Mr. 
Frank Lee, president and manager of the John Church 
Company ; Mr. B. Bartlett, one of the firm of Geo. Eustis & 
Co., brokers, and Mr. Sam. J. Hale, retired merchant and 
capitalist, of this city. These gentlemen entered upon their 
duties this morning, April 25. It is expected that a meet- 
ing of all the creditors will be called at a very early date 
and every hope is entertained that a speedy adjustment of 
the business will be reached which will relieve the embar- 
rassment of the firm and enable it to resume. 

The assignment of the partnership firm in Cincinnati 
does not in any way affect or involve either the Smith & 
Nixon Piano Manufacturing Company or the Smith & Nixon 
Piano Company, both of which ¢orporations were recently 
formed. The Smith & Nixon Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany was incorporated im February, and purchased the 
plant, stock and material of the factory belonging to the 
firm in Chicago. This is a strong organization, entirely 
separate and distinct from the Cincinnati business, with its 
independent capital, and has been doing an exclusively cash 
business since its incorporation, having no obligations of 
any kind. The business of the factory will progress with- 
out interruption along the lines above indicated. The 
Smith & Nixon Piano Company, which was incorporated 
for the transaction of general business of dealers, is an 
entirely distinct organization, which has been completed 
but has not endeavored to conduct an aggressive business 
while the Cincinnati business was engaged in its efforts to 
readjust. 

The failure of Smith & Nixon was not altogether unex- 
pected in businesscircles. Yet your correspondent is in a 
position to know that the firm had every prospect of pull- 
ing through, and would have done so but for what may be 
almost called an accident. The failure of Coe, in Cleve- 
land, embarrassed the firm considerably, but it was just on 
the point of securing aid when a small creditor pressed his 
claim and would not give the firm even five hours’ time to 
meet it. 

Mr. Charles H. Steinway is here. It is not thought that 
Steinway & Sons are involved to any great extent. It is 
expected that the detailed list of liabilities will be filed 
to-day. 

Mr. D. D. Woodmansee makes following statement : 

‘*I place the liabilities at fully $1,000,000. The assets 
are probably $800,000. Of this amount, $300,000 is quick 
assets. At least $252,000 is available otherwise. There is 
a large amount of negotiable paper standing out, and it is 
impossible just now to tell what the extent of the failure is. 
The failure in no way affects the Smith & Nixon Piano 
Manufacturing Company, whose factory is in Chicago. 
This is an incorporated concern, The firm of Crawford, 
Ebersole & Smith is a partnership one, and this is the busi- 
ness that is involved. I shall do the best I can to straighten 
out matters speedily. Of course the failure is to be re- 





gretted. This house isan old one—well established, and 
with a good name. I hope that the out of the city creditors 
will bear with me patiently. Suits were threatened to-day, 
and these really precipitated the assignment.” 

The rumor was freely circulated that Smith & Nixon had 
turned over assets amounting to $200,000 to Steinway & 
Sons to secure aclaim. Mr. Woodmansee denied this at 
once. He said certain payments had been made to Stein- 
way & Sons in January by the full consent of those who 
held the firm’s paper. 

The firm of Smith & Nixon was established in 1843. About 
ten years ago Henry W. Crawford, Joseph G. Ebersole 
and J. L. Smith succeeded to the original partners. They 
were successful from the start. Their profits some years 
have been estimated as high as $300,000. 

Their warerooms are in the famous old hall where James 
Buchanan was nominated by the Democratic Presidential 
Convention. It was the scene of all the great musical 
events up to the time of the building of Music Hall. C. 





Tux MusicaL Courter has left no stone unturned to get 
at the facts in this big complication, and has succeeded as 
far as the following dispatches go: 


Armstrong,- Atwater & Clarke. 

It is reported that Armstrong, Atwater & Clarke, of 
Rochester, have made an assignment, which they say in a 
circular was made necessary by the assignment of Smith & 
Nixon. This firm, which is engaged in the lumber business, 
is largely interested in the Martin Piano Company, which 
is affiliated with Smith & Nixon. 


Foster & Co. 


It is reported here, but not confirmed at the time of go- 
ing to press, that Foster & Co., piano manufacturers, 
of Rochester, have assigned. ‘This failure, in view of the 
failures of Armstrong, Atwater & Clarke and Smith & 
Nixon, the relations between the various firms being so 
close and complicated, appears inevitable. Foster & Co. 
and other firms allied with the firms already gone cannot, 
as we see it, make a successful further struggle for exist- 
ence, and they may for the present be included in the 
present complications. The firm was doing a compara- 
tively small but growing business. 


Phelps & Lyddon. 


The Rochester piano case making firm of Phelps & Lyd- 
don is another of the allied concerns that up to time of pub- 
lication had made no definite announcement regarding its 
standing in the present crisis, but, like Foster & Co., it is 
impossible to see how it can stand out. Its trade was 
not particularly extended and it cannot be believed that 
the failure will be a very heavy one. 


Kurtzmann & Co. 


Messrs. C. Kurtzmann & Co., the Buffalo piano manu- 
facturers, wire us that while they are interested in the 
Smith & Nixon failure they will not be affected by it. 
The indebtedness of A. D. Coe to them is placed at $11,000. 
There is nothing more to be learned in this connection 
at this time, therefore it is impossible to make any pre- 
dictions. 

Colby Piano Company, 

The Colby Piano Company, of Erie, interested to a con- 
siderable extent in the Coe failure, write us that they are 
not in any way concerned by the Smith & Nixon failure, 
as they have never sold pianos direct to that firm. 





The Mr. Thomas Sidwell who precipitated the assign- 
ment of Smith & Nixon by insisting upon the settlement of 
asmall amount of his claim is the husband of the widow 
of the late S. T. Gordon and has done a considerable busi- 


ness in discounting piano paper. 





It is very probable that Crawford & Cox, of Pittsburgh, 
and all the other houses through the country that are allied 
with Smith & Nixon will make separate assignments. 








Latest from Cincinnati. 


{By Wire.] 
CINCIN NATI, April 28, 1896. 





Musical Courier Company: 

Judge McNeill has granted an order for the private saleof 
the Smith & Nixon stock that has been appraised. As- 
signee Woodmansee went to Dayton Saturday to appraise 
the stock in the branch house there, 





LATER. 


An appraisement of about 75 pianos of Smith & Nixon 
stock on hand has been made without filing the usual in- 
ventory upon which the affidavits of Lee, Bartlett & Hale 
were made. The appraisement of the remainder of this 
stock has not been completed, and will not be until some 
time later this week. 

This was done to permit them to continue business tem- 
porarily. In the assignment the Steinway pianos are not 
involved. There are but two belonging to Smith & Nixon, 





of which one is second hand, Crawford has been made 
temporary agent of the Steinways and wiii sell the pianos, 
as usual at established prices. Cc. 





In THE MATTER OF THE AssIGNMENT OF SmirH & Nixon To 
D. D, WoopMANsEE. 
Entry Approvinc Bonp AND APPOINTMENT OF APPRAISERS. 

D. D. Woodmansee, having filed his bond as assignee 
herein, the sum of $300,000, with C. A. Bosworth, James M 
Glents, L. T. Woodmansee and Jacob Ebersole as sureties, 
and the court having examined said sureties concerning 
their qualifications and having also examined said bond, it 
is hereby approved on the recommendation of the said ‘D. 
D. Woodmansee, The court hereby appoints Frank Lee, 
Benjamin D. Bartlett and Samuel Hale, three suitable and 
disinterested persons, appraisers of the property and assets 
of said Smith & Nixon. 

On motion of D. D. Woodmansee, and it appearing to the 
court that it will be for the best interests of said assignee 
to sell the pianos now on hand at private sale, it is there- 
fore ordered that said assignee proceed to sell said’property 
at private sale for cash, at not less than the appraised value 
thereof. 





In THE CourT or INsOLveNcy, HAmiLton CoJonty, Onto. 


In THE MATTER OF THE ASSIGNMENT OF SmirH & Nixon. 


Frank A. Lee, Samuel J. Hale and Benjamin D. Bartlett, 
the appraisers in the matter of the assignment of Smith & 
Nixon, being disinterested parties, upon their oath say that 
it would be for the best interest of said estate that pianos 
belonging to said estate appraised by us this day should be 
offered and sold at private sale, and affiants further say 
that the highest and best prices could be obtained in that 
way, as they verily believe. 

Frank A, Ler. 
SamugeL HA, 
Benj. D, Barrietr. 

Subscribed and sworn to this 24th day of April, 1896. 

W. R. Coxtins, Notary Public. 





STATE oF Oun1o, Hamilton County, Insolvency Court. 
C. L. Ament, being duly sworn, says he is and has been 
a piano agent and dealer fortwo years, and that he believes 
it would be to the advantage to the estate of Smith & 
Nixon, assigned, to offer the pianos and other instruments 
now in the possession of the assignee at private sale, and 
that the best prices could be obtained that way. 
C. L. AmMEnt. 
Subscribed and sworn to this 24th day of April, 1896, 
Wittiam R, Coxtins, Notary Public. 
Cc. 








in Town. 


MONG the trade visitors to New York the past 
week and callers at the offices of Tue Musicar 
Courier were: 
Wm. G. Fischer, Philadelphia. 
A. M. Wright, Chicago. 
J. K. M. Gill, Chicago. 
W. H. Poole, Poole Piano Company, Boston. 
G. J. Dowling, Boston. 
Otto Baab, Springfield, Mass. 
E, L. Griffin, Utica, N. Y. 
A. J. Littleton, Novello, Ewer & Co., London, England. 
J. A. Beal, Danbury, Conn. 
S. A. Hawke, Malden, Mass. 
A. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass. 
N. L. Gebhart, A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 
Wm. Wander, Hartford, Conn. 
Albert Nordheimer, A. & S. Nordheimer, Toronto. 
O. Sundstrom, Boston. 
I. C. Jones, Jones Brothers, Altoona, Pa. 








—Bailey’s Music House, of Burlington, Vt., will open a branch 
store in Montpelier. 

—Miss E. F. Callahan, who has for the past 10 years held an im- 
portant position in the New York house of White, Smiih & Co., died 
on Sunday last after a brief illness. 








** PAERCY! I should think the 

rattle in this piano of yours 
would drive you crazy,” said Mrs. 
Nextdoor to her nearest neighbor, 
‘‘ Why don’t you have it fixed?” 


**Can’t do it, poor Action,” the 
tuner says. 

‘Well, thank goodness, my piano 
hasa Roth & Engelhardt, St. Johns- 


ville, N. Y., Action. No rattle in 


them.” 
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R. W. Blake’s Travels. 


With A.J. Brooks He Makes a Trip to Venezuela. 


INCE the return of Rufus W. Blake from his 
South American trip, his time has been almost wholly 
occupied in looking over the progress which has been going 
on in the manufactories with which he is so closely allied. 
Another subject which has laid claim to a share of his at- 
tention is the fact that in his absence the people of Con- 
necticut had thought it wise to honor him with a place 
among the men who shall name the next President of the 
United States. In consequence of these claims it was not 
until last evening that a Sentine/ reporter gained an audi- 
ence. 

It was on the 14th of March that R. W. Blake, president 
of the Sterling Company, accompanied by A. -J. Brooks, 
president of the Huntington Piano Company, sailed from 
New York bound for South American ports. The first port 
made was Curacao. From there the steamer headed for 
Venezuela, stopping at Puerto Cabello and Valencia, and 
in due time arriving at La Guayra, from which point the 


largest in the world in their line.” In speaking of the busi- 
ness Mr. Blake still had in mind his voyage, and compared 
the working of the two companies with a large ship which, 
by skillful manceivring, is enabled to shun the rocks and 
ride the seas in safety. He said that during his trip he had 
sailed on no less than six steamers hailing from different 
countries, but had found none of them better officered and 
manned than the Sterling and Huntington. 

He spoke with special emphasis of J. R. Mason and C. 
H. Hubbell of the Sterling, and J. W. Brooks of the Hunt- 
ington, in appreciation of their management and untiring 
efforts to meet the demands for goods, which, by the way, 
had come unsolicited, as the only representative of the two 
concerns, the genial A. J. Brooks, who is spoken of by the 
trade as being the most popular salesman on the road and 
an earnest worker, accompanied Mr. Blake on his trip, un- 
doubtedly deserving the vacation which he enjoyed so 
much, 

A Little Polities. 


Mr. Blake looks for no boom in business until after the 





presidential election. In regard to who would be nomi- 

















HON. RUFUS W. BLAKE. 


MR. A. J. BROOKS. 


travelers went by rai) to Caracas, the Venezuelan capital. | mated by the Republican party for the next President Mr- 


The ocean passage was uneventful, further than that it 
afforded great pleasure. 

At Caracas a few days were spent in sight-seeing and 
pressing the interests of the Sterling and Huntington 
pianos, which bid fair to become favorites in that country, 
as they have in many other foreign countries where they 
have already been introduced. Agents were also estab- 
lished in Trinidad and Barbados. 

From Caracas a visit was paid to the agents at Kingston, 
Jamaica, who have for a long time represented the Ster- 
ling organs, but are now about to introduce the Sterling 
and Huntington pianos. 


Slow Busivess Méthods. 

In speaking of the business of the countries visited Mr. 
Blake said their methods were rather slow as compared with 
the States, but he is confident there is a good field for the 
Sterling and Huntington pianos in the places named. As 
to the international troubles which threatened to involve 
Venezuela, Great Britain and the United States in trouble, 
little interest was manifested, as it was not believed pos- 
sible for anything but an amicable termination. 

At Jamaica passage was taken on the steamship Brook- 
line, chartered by the Boston Fruit Company, bound direct 
for Boston. Of this line and its officers Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Brooks speak in the highest terms, and mention the home- 
ward passage as being one of the pleasantest features of 
the journey. 

On the way from Boston to Derby they were met in New 
Haven by a delegation of friends, who gave them a hearty 
welcome and informed Mr. Blake that he had just been 
elected by the Republican convention of Connecticut, then 
in session, as delegate to the National Republican conven- 
tion to be held in St. Louis, June 16. Mr. Blake was sur- 
prised as well as very much gratified with this news, and 
in a few well-timed words thanked his friends for the 
honor conferred on him. 

Upon arriving at his home in Derby,-Mr. Blake found 
another pleasure awaiting him—that of learning that during 
his absence his large business interests had prospered, 
among the most prosperous being the Sterling and Hunt- 
ington piano industries, which to-day stand among the 





Blake was non-committal, but he is as earnest, enthusi- 
astic and stanch for the best interests of his party and the 
country as he has always been in the care and progress of 
his own business interests. He will be found engaged 
heart and soul in efforts to have the best man nominated at 
the coming convention, that public confidence may be 
restored, and the wheels of industry, clogged by a false 
policy of governmental reform, once more set in motion. 

Mr. Blake is still of the opinion there is no place like 
home. When the chilling blasts of winter come driving 
over the hills and down the valleys of the Naugatuck and 
Housatonic, then a little of the Venezuelan climate is very 
desirable, but Venezuela does not abound in the beauties 
of nature, and comforts which make the Northern home 
attractive and enjoyable.—Ansonia Sentinel. 





To the Trade. 

CONCERT was givenin this city last Thursday 
unique in many respects, and especially notable for 
the participation of artists of world-wide fame. It was 
likewise a triumph for an instrument that is now recog- 
nized as a new and vital force in musical education—the 
£olian. A report of the concert appearing in the musical 

columns of this issue tells of the artistic success. 

There are, however, in connection with this concert some 
points that the trade will do well to think of apart from the 
purely artistic side of the affair. One is the enterprise of 
the AZolian Company in offering such a concert at the very 
end of the season. What manager would have undertaken 
a concert of such magnitude even if the services of such 
artists as Nordica and Edouard de Reszké could have been 
readily secured? It was a bold. undertaking carried 
through with the success it deserved. 

Another is that the appearance of Nordica and Edouard 
de Reszké (the latter’s only appearance in concert this sea- 
son) in conjunction with the A®olian gave that instrument 
the further stamp of artistic approval. Their singing to 
the accompaniment of the AZolian was a tribute to its quali- 
ties that it had not before received, and demonstrated that 
the written commendation of these artists was not empty but 
-sincere. The whole concert was an unbroken triumph for 





the A2olian, which in its solo works and as an accompany- 
ing instrument was all its fondest admirers could wish. It 
demonstrated again, as it has demonstrated before, its 
marvelous effects and its right to claim a position distinct 
and unique from other instruments as an artistic creation 
and a new force in the musical life of the country. 

These things can be considered in a commercial sense by 
thetrade. The position the AZolian has secured, the extended 
advertising it has received, make it one of the best lines a 
prominent dealer can handle. It appealsto the best and 
wealthy classes of people, and is therefore a custom inducer, 
as well as an easily sold article itself. The energetic man- 
ner in which it has been pushed in New York, and the con- 
sequent business, show that a liberal method of advancing 
it before the public will bring rich returns. What the 
Eolian Company has done here on a large scale can be 
done in any city of considerable size on a smaller scale. 
The plan for pushing it is one that cannot fail to secure the 
most satisfactory results. : 





Kirk Johnson Indicted. 


IRK JOHNSON, the former Lancaster, Pa., 
dealer, and his bookkeeper, F. O. Wilson, were last 
Saturday indicted in Lancaster, Pa., by the grand jury. 
The charge is embezzlement and false pretenses. There 
are two counts in the indictments, and true bills were re- 
turned on both counts. 

The Chicago Cottage Organ Company has been granted 
judgment against Kirk Jobnson for the balance of its 
account. Their interpleader suit to recover four pianos 
shipped just before the failure will come up in June. 

It is too early to forecast the future in this case. The 
matter is in the hands of the*court, and until the trial of 
Johnson in the May term of the criminal court no further 
information will be obtainable. 


Shake, Mr. Blake. 


UFUS W. BLAKE was last night selected by 
the New Haven County Republicans to represent this 
district in the national Republican convention. There was 
a friendly rivalry between three distinguished and highly 
respected Republicans for this honor. Senator Graham, of 
Orange, and William F. Rockwell, of Meriden, whose 
friends labored earnestly to secure a ‘place on the delega- 
tion for them, joined heartily, however, in extending con- 
gratulations to Mr. Blake and his friends. 

Mr. Blake is a Republican who thoroughly appreciates 
the necessity of a Republican administration, and who will 
do his part toward electing a candidate that will perform 
the duties of President of the United States ably and 
acceptably. Mr. Blake’s friends made an excellent canvass 
in his behalf. They worked early and late to enlist sym. 
pathies of delegates. The Ansonia and Derby hustlers 
very seldom get left, and notwithstanding the fact that 
they had as opponents some of the most popular and 


shrewdest workers in the county of New Haven, they won 
fairly, and we congratulate them. 

e hoped that Senator’Graham would be elected dele- 
gate, but both he and Mr. Rockwell will go to the conven- 
tion as alternates. having been unanimously elected to 
those positions. They will participate in the proceedings, 
and their friends feel gratified that this honor has been 
Sp my upon them.—Zdstorial in New Haven Evining 

er. 











Autoharp Concerts. 
HE interest which is being taken by the public 
in the entertainments given at the Autoharp Studio, 
28 East Twenty-third street, is gratifying to the managers. 


The concert on Saturday afternoon last was attended by 
an audience of refined, music loving people that more than 
comfortably filled the room. The program consisted of 
classical he popular numbers, and the solo artists were 
a 


ment for accompaniment, fully confirmed the opinion 
which has so often been expressed meriing its possi- 
bilities. In fact the prime object of these recitals is to 
demonstrate the possibilities of the Autoharp and what can 
be done with the instrument after having taken a few 


lessons. 

Wm. B. Wilson is in charge of the Autoharp Studio and 
entertainments, and is energetically pushing a business and 
artistic enterprise to successful results. 
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4 We are making pianos which con- 
; tain the most expensive actions, 
4 have beautiful cases, fine workman- 
, ship and musical qualities, and we 
‘ ate selling them for a great deal 
4 jess money than any make having 
q the same advantages can be bought 
: for. Besides, consider the numer- 
4 ous special features only found in 
‘ the Braumuller. Prices and Cata- 
4 logue on application. 
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BRAUMULLER COMPANY. 


402-410 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 
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he Autoharp, as a solo instrument, and also as an instru- 
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WESTWARD THE COURSE OF 
EMPIRE. 


CHICAGO, April 25, 1896. 
Dear Musical Courter: 

HERE has been considerable excitement out here 

in this section on account of the limited number 

of failures in the piano trade as compared with other 
trades. A man well versed in general trade subjects 
who reads the Dun and the Bradstreet reports regu- 
larly in the offices of subscribers has been figur- 
ing a little, and he tells me that there should be more 
failures in the piano and organ trade if this trade is 
to keep up with the procession of the other trades. 
He has evidently been showing his table of estimates 
around and that caused the excitement, for it proved 
that the whole amount of failures in our lines was but 
a small percentage of total failures, and as this per- 
centage was so very low it provoked the idea that 
other failures were coming. 

I have been around in the piano trade so much and 
so long that I know what I am talking about, even if 
others don’t, and I can just say to you that the whole 
sum total of failures in our line in 1896 don't equal 
one commonplace dry goods failure. We are not in 
it when it comes to failures. And then our assets are 
worth something, particularly if they are carefully 
handled, 

Then there is another thing, to which Steger re- 
ferred the other day, and if there is a long headed 
man it is this Steger. He said to some of the men 
who were discussing this entertaining subject: 
‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘my God ! did the piano trade really 
expect to get through this depression without any 
failures at all? Grocery men, dry goods men, clothing 
men, shoe men, and even whiskey men, all represent- 
ing necessaries of life, fail up, and we expected that 
piano men would escape!” That's right, Mr. Steger. 
I wish my head was as level as yours, 

*e* 

There is one source of real, genuine depression 
here, and that is due to the fact that no more Haines 
Brothers pianos are sold here. 

xen 

Did you get wind in New York of the new deal that 
is going through here if the parties on both or on all 
sides agree? I understand that it will not go through 
unless they doagree. There.is a certain manufac- 
turer here who used to make about 40 pianos a week 
and he used to make about $25 clear on the pianos. 

When the output fell back to 25 pianos a week he 
found he was only making $20 on each; when it 
dropped to 15 a week he found he was only making 
$15 apiece, and then he thought he would investigate, 
and he found that his piano was only salable on the 
basis of a large output and quick production. 

He then made a proposition to a big dealer to 
handle a large quantity, so that he could run up his 
output again, but the dealer could not agree on the 
prices offered, and so the jobber put his order into 
New York in a big factory, where they are now turn- 
ing out his pianos on trial to see how much the. first 
lot of 100 and the second lot of 100, &c., would stand 
them, and if they stand them all right, why the deal 
will go through. 

The New York factory makes a certain well-known 
piano, and this new piano has a different name alto- 
gether, and in order not to let the news leak out they 
have fixed it so that no trade paper man can get into 
the factory. I am not a trade paper man, so I got on 
toit. I'll bet a page ad. you cannot guess the various 
parties and I am bound to secrecy, for the house here 
may engage my services, and that compels me to 
shut up. 


7-7. 


A firm out West is getting up a novel catalogue. 
Instead of publishing cuts or illustrations it will 
simply state in each space : 


Please send for a sample of this style 
when you order. Mention the wood | 
you want, 

STYLE 12, 

They then explain on the opposite page that no 
one can ever get a proper idea of the real beauties of 
their piano from a black print or cut, and that if the 
style ordered does not suit they will take it back. 
Isn't that a novelty? Well, well! what are we com- 
ing to? A 

* 2 

Several of us were seated the other evening in the 

Young Men's Christian Association reception room, 


where piano men usually congregate, and of course 
the conversation drifted on to Geo. P. Bent’s One 
Grade Only system, and a shrewd traveling man 
said: ‘‘Do you know why Bent hit it right? It is 
because it ‘s true. I came across a Peoria dealer the 
other day,” he continued, ‘‘and he told me that he 
would only buy the cheap grade of the pianos made 
Lby his manufacturer who is now making two grades. 
The dealer said it was just as good as the other to 
all intents and practical piano purposes.” 

Being a road man myself and having gone through 
the experiences I can appreciate this myself, thor- 
oughly too. It is going to be an internecine fight be- 
tween the two grades, and the fight will take place 
inside of the factory walls. The cheap piano will 
kill the old piano right in the factory. Geo. P. Bent 
has that down fine. In speaking of it the other day 
he explained an instance where a dealer said to a 
manufacturer that he would take a dozen of the 
cheaper grade provided the manufacturer would put 
his name on those pianos and, by gum, ‘+e manufac- 
turer did it! Themanufacturer said to himself, ‘‘I am 
not going to let my old customer go to another man- 
ufacturer,” and that settled it. Of course, so far as 
that dealer is concerned he takes the ‘‘ seconds” only 
after this, and others will follow. ; 

Mr. Bent has made a. great study of the situation, 
and I thoroughly believe that he will be noted here- 
after as a prophet in his own land with profit to him- 


self. 
=F 


Mr, Doll has the Rintelman business ; funny busi- 
ness. I hear here that he is determined to make his 
stencil racket a success. I wish him well. He is such 
a dignified, high-toned gentleman that stenciling just 
suits him. I never yet heard of a profound success 
in the indiscriminate stencil business ; in that mixed 
up racket of putting any kind of a name on pianos; 
fictitious names of all kinds, dealers’ names, names 
of defunct firms, etc., etc. No one ever made a suc- 
cess of it that way, and if Mr. Doll does he will de- 
serve a big stencil monument on the Lake front if 
the city of Chicago and the Illinois Central Railroad 
will permit such stenciling. 

I have been around so much in the trade that I 
guess I have a right to claim some judgment, and if 
I am not lopsided this Rintelman business and the 
Doll method will strike snags. By the way, I have 
understood that Doll has lost most of the trade of the 
piano houses who used to purchase cases from him 
and have their fret work done by him. I guess he 
will have considerable fret work of his own on his 
hands hereafter. 

7=* 

The people in the trade who have been deluded 
with the idea that the organ trade is dead should 
come to this elevated town and take a run over to 
Blue Isiand avenue (it is called Blue Island because it 
isn’t) and go through the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company’s factory, where organs are being turned 
out constantly for a large market this company 
controls. 

There are several large Eastern deals on hand, but 
Mr. Cable will not talk to me about them, as I am not 
atrade paper man. But as I said before, if I don't 
soon get a job as traveling man or receiver or trustee 
or assignee, or something like that, I'll start a trade 
paper here in this town and fill it with dead ads. to 
begin with. They'll be exactly the same ads. the 
other papers here have, only I'll make mine bigger, 
and then it will look as if I was getting more money. 

*#* 

Some Story & Clark pianos are made in this town ; 
lots of them. But what is so significant in this in- 
stance is found in the combination of modernity in 
case work and originality in design. Story & Clark 
have designs on Eastern trade lost by or given up or 
hopeless for Eastern piano manufacturers. As I was 
passing through Pittsburgh recently I came across an 
elegant assortment of these elegant pianos, and they 
are drifting on toward Atlantic coast cities, where 
they are sure to take rapidly. 

The interior finish is a revelation; I don't know of 
any uprights that ‘‘open up” as these Story & 
Clarks do. 


Some one could make a fine hit by getting up a list 
of the favorite introductory pieces played by the 
leading piano salesmen when they get hold of cus- 
tomers, I know one salesman who always plays 
“Rock of Ages” with the left hand in D minor and 
“Coming Through the Rye” with his right hand in E 
flat major. That's Rock and Rye mixed. Another 


se 





Salesman plays Champagne Charley, and as an 





encore, when he sees he is making headway, ‘‘ The 
flour that booms in the spring.” 
#2 

I remember I was once in a piano ranch in Chey- 
enne where there was a salesman with red hair and 
a hare lip, and he played ‘‘ Kiss me for me mother-in- 
in-law,” which he twisted into a gallop to make time 
faster. He used to play it unisons, that is, both hands 
alike. 

Down at Louisville there used to be a piano sales- 
man who formerly was a barber, and his favorite air 
was ‘‘ We parted in the middle, we parted in the 
middle of the road.” He used to cut it short. Many 
a customer has been shaved by him. 

There is a Boston salesman who always plays part 
of a Beethoven sonata backward. He makes three 
or four sales a month, which the firm usually takes 
back by charging the purchaser two haulings. This 
salesman is the same man who told his firm that he 
would never leave them until they went out of busi- 
ness. He is sticking to them now at eleven a week. 
The senior partner has an interest in a stool factory 
but it is covered up. 

A salesman who is now selling bicycles used to 
play ‘‘ For wheel or woe,” an old Irish ballad with 
English words, and another had a brother who gave 
banjo lessons in a musical conservatory and his 
favorite melody was ‘‘ The harp that hung in Tarra 
de boom de ays hall.” His favorite dish was string 
beans with Irish stew. 


What's the matter with having a duet set of sales- 
men, two of them playing duets, of course together, 
to customers. The, only trouble would be that each 
one would claim each sale, and the jealousy would 
become so intense that the firm would get the benefit 
through the result of the rivalry. But what would 
become of the customers? 


**# * 


As there is hardly a retail store left in this city 
which is owned or conducted by a dealer outside of 
Lyon & Healy and Twichell and Mayer & Weber and 
Detmer, the question naturally arises whether the 
days of the retailer in large cities is not about over. 
How are retail dealers to compete with retail manu- 
facturers? There is no end to the changes and modi- 
fications constantly proceeding, modifications in the 
trade, but this is the most portentous so far as the 
future of the dealer in the large cities is concerned. 

* *# * 

There are new styles of uprights in the Kimball 
warerooms that have no trusses or even substitutes 
for trusses. There are the keybed and keyboard 
fitted within two chaste cheeks and standing out clean 
and distinct from the case and yet a part of it, and, 
what is more apparent than ever, a most natural or 
logical part of the case. It is the latest thing I have 
seen in the line of uprights. There is a kind of fas- 
cination about this case I cannot describe. Its nov- 
elty is surprising and looks daring, but it is a hit. 

*#es#e 

I heard a good story from a piano man the other 
evening. His wife had a lady friend who had invited 
eight friends to a Sunday night dinner, and these, 
together with her husband and herself, made upa 
party of ten. Early on Sunday afternoon she discov- 
ered that she had only nine birds, and so she made a 
break for the piano man’s wife, whois a woman of the 
world and has judgment and experience and intelli- 
gent, and she told her the bird predicament. ‘ How 
am I going'to divide nine birds among ten people?” 
the poor woman appealingly asked. ‘‘ Why,” replied 
the piano man’s wife, ‘‘make it individual service, 
and give to each what you deem best,” and the other 
rushed home a wiser and happier woman. 

As the piano man subsequently told me: “‘ My wife 
said that there was even an easier road out of the 
predicament, for the hostess was not compelled toeat 
any bird at all.” But they will have birds. Theyare 
fly nowadays and, in fact, in high feather. The 
woman in question will in the future count her chick- 
ens after they are hatched. 


Yours truly, M. T. Poccer. 





~—S. M. Field, the Little Rock, Ark., dealer, has disposed of his 
stock, 

—Chas, G. Minnich, of Columbia City, Ohio, has sold out to Joseph 
R. Harrison. 

—John Nelson, formerly with Geo. A. Craucer, Lincoln, Neb., has 
begun business for himself in that city. 

—A fire occurred in B. N. Smith’s piano leg factory a few days 
ago. The damage done is estimated at $2,000. 

—P. P. Roland, of Lebanon, Pa., who has opened warerooms in 
Middletown, Pa., handlesthe New England and Lester pianos, the 
Wilcox & White organs and a full line of small goods. 
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Story & Clark Progress. 

T is no troubie to say a good word for Story & 
| Clark ; everybody knows they deserve it. It is very 
agreeable to be able to say truthfully that their business 
continues to improve, and that this month will prove at 
least as satisfactory as last, and will be in excess if the 
remaining few days result proportionally. 

It is strange that there are still to be found dealers through- 
out the country who retain their prejudice (that is allit can be) 
against Chicago made pianos. Is it possible that with all 
the information furnished them anyone is so stupid as not 
to know that the Chicago and the Western piano and or- 
gan will average as well for workmanship and all 
the requisites as can be found in wny section of the 
country, with the positive fact iterated and reiterated that 
the poorest pianos, more rightfully called ‘‘ thump boxes,” 
are not made in this part of the world? What can be the 
cause of such unreasonableness? Is it because the West is 
more aggressive, and is making its “influence so strongly 
felt as to arouse this opposition? If this is the case she 
can welcome the feeling, knowing full well that it can do 


her no harm. 
It is a satisfaction to know that with such goods as are 


being produced by Story & Clark such a feeling as has 
been referred to must disappear like chaff before the wind. 
Their organs ought to be a sufficient testimonial, and their 
pianos are simply great and are so pronounced by all un- 
prejudiced people who have examined and all dealers who 
have bought them. 

Violins Burned. 


At the fire at Indianapolis in the Wright Block, which 
occurred Monday morning last, Mr. Burt Newlan Pierce 
lost all his stock of violins and materials. The following is 
from the Indianapolis News : 

One of the heaviest losses among the tenantsof the Wright Build- 
ing was incurred by Burt N. Pierce, violin manufacturer and re- 
pairer. Mr. Pierce has for years experimented with violins, has 
patented several inventions for toning the instruments and had 
special patented forms for violins. It was said by musicians that the 
best violins made in America were turned out by him. He estimates 
his loss at $5,000. There was noinsurance. Some of the lossincurred 
by Mr. Pierce can not be replaced, He had in his shop one old ’cello 
belonging to George A. Turner valued at $800. Mr. Turner picked it 
up in INinois, and it was beiag overhauled by Mr. Pierce. He also 
had in theshop an old viola of the sixteenth century, belonging to 
Louis Kehr, that was worth anywhere from $1,000 up. Besides this 
Mr, Pierce had on hand 3% finished violins, not one of which was 
worth less than $100. He had alsoa lot of specially imported wood 
for backs and necks of violins. The machinery specially made for 
Pierce’s toning process was all destroyed, as well as a large number 
of valuable patterns, but these can be replaced. 

Some of Mr. Pierce’s handiwork is commendable, and 
while Mr. Pierce is a good violin maker, what a neglect of 
business principles to neglect securing insurance ! 


Hamilton Organ Company. 

The new address of this concern is 85, 87 and 89 West 
Fourteenth place and is not known officially as Henry street. 
The company represents business as fairly good, last week 
being the largest the house has had since it began business, 
and the average will show quite a good percentage of in- 
crease, 


. A Failure. 


On Wednesday the Rintelman Piano Company gave a 
bill of sale of its entire assets to Jacob Doll, of New York. 
Mr. Reimann will come out of the deal with a loss of about 
$3,500 and Mr. Rintelman will probably look for a position, 
or if he can find anyone willing to back him may open a 
smali place for the sale of pianos. Mr. Rintelman claims 
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to have sold fully 80 per cent. of the instruments disposed 
of, and attributes the failure to his illness, which kept him 
at home just when he should have been at the store. 

With no disrespect intended toward either of the men, it 
is for the benefit of the trade in this city to say that the 
concern cut but a small figure in the business, and only 
illustrates the folly of entering the business with an inade- 
quate capital to endeavor to compete with the rich, sound 
and reliable houses of Chicago. 

It is said that the amount of property turned over to Mr. 
Doll will not cover his loss by several thousand dollars, and 
a few other creditors for small amounts will be sufferers 
also. 

The store will be kept open and the stock on hand and 
in course of construction in New York for the Rintelman 
Piano Company will be closed out. Mr. F. M. Hulett has 
relieved Mr. Doll's attorneys and is now in charge. 


Newman Brothers. 


A very handsome catalogue is nearly ready for distribu- 
tion by this concern and probably by the middle of next 
month it will be sent out. The new method which this 
company has recently introduced creates a pleasanter tone 
than the old and gives the reed a covered effect. It is cer- 
tainly an improvement. The organs in which it is intro- 
duced are made without stops and can be graded as to 
power by the ordinary knee swells underneath the key- 
board. They also seem to be more simple in construction. 
The company has been sending its organs to new territory 
and reports that there is no difficulty in disposing of the en- 
tire output. ‘ 

They Posted the First Letter. 

We have a new post office, not the new one to be built on 
the site of the old one, which will probably be several 
years under construction, but the new temporary one on 
the lake front. The first letter to be posted there was from 
Lyon & Healy, addressed to Mrs. M. J. Boardman, Florence, 


Italy, deposited by Mr, A. G. Cramblitt, and was cancelled 
by the postmaster, Mr. Washington Hesing, in person. 
iolians in Great Northern. 

Two large A®olian organs will be placed in the Great 
Northern Hotel, one in the rotunda and one in the dining 
room on the seventeenth floor of the new building. They 
will be so arranged that either can be operated separately, 
or both can be played together by an electrical connection. 
As the Great Northern is taking the position formerly held 
by the Grand Pacific, and becoming a popular place for the 
traveling fraternity, it must necessarily be more or less of 
an advantage to the AZolian Company to have its instru- 
ments shown there. 

They Are Needlessly Alarmed. 

There is fear of a famine in Chicago. A fat man’s club 
is to be organized and numerous dinners are to be eaten. 
Mr. J. V. Steger is to be one of the members, and the lean 
men are already thinking of applying for an injunction in 


self-defense. 
Personals. 

Mr. Edward H. Story has been one of the three trustees 
of the village in which he resides, Riverside, Ill. At the 
F recent election he was again a candidate and was virtually 
re-elected, but was declared out by the board because a 
number of voters saw fit to vote a split ticket, selecting 
Mr. Story and twe of the opposition ticket, a privilege 
which the elector certainly has, and these tickets were 
thrown out. With this handicap, Mr. Story was only 
beaten by three votes, and will contest the election; not 
because he wants the office, but because he will not permit 
himself and his friends to be imposed upon. 

Gen. Julius J. Estey, Mr. Stephen Brambach, Mr. Rob- 
ert Proddow and Mr. E. M. Read met here this week, 
though it cannot be learned that the meeting was fraught 
with any particular significance. It is said, however, that 





Mr. H. Gray Estey, eldest son of the general, will come to 
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Chicago, and be connected with the Estey & Camp house, 
though in just exactly what capacity has not developed. 
General Estey and Mr. Read left for their respective homes 
yesterday, and Mr. Proddow and Mr. Brambach leave for 
New York to-day. 

Everybody seems to be coming to Chicago. Besides those 
already mentioned we have had this week Mr. Wm. B. 
Tremaine, Mr. Calvin Whitney, Mr. Herman Leonard, Mr. 
Charles H. Becht, Mr. Geo. M. Woodford, Mr. N. M, Cros- 
by, Mr..O. A. Kimball and Mr, E. N. Kimball, Jr. The 
latter got here in time to observe the rapidity which which 
the “‘L” road is being constructed on the avenue, and 
naively remarked that he thought he would take this road 
home about Saturday, and, by the way, the road is virtually 
finished so far as its construction on Wabash avenue is 
concerned, and the universal comment is how little it inter- 
feres with either the light or the appeavance of the street. 

Mr. Solomon Grollman has designed a piano case em- 
bellished with a rococo style of ornamentation which is 
really very handsome and has been very much commended 
by several Chicago manufacturers. Whether used or not 
it shows well for Mr. Grollman’s versatile ability. 

Mr. W. B. Williams, Western representative of Behr 
Brothers & Co., of New York, is again in town, and was a 
caller at this office. He reports progress in business and, 
much to his credit, is not a pessimist on future trade move- 
ments. 

Mr. Thomas F, Mullaney, the superintendent of the 
Lyon & Healy factory, has returned from his two weeks’ 
visit of observation in the East. His judgment is that 
business is much healthier in the West than in the East, 
and that so far as other manufacturing interests are con- 
cerned on a much broader basis. 





Poole Shake Up. 
HILE returning from his Western trip via a 
branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and near 
Wheeling, W. Va., Mr. W. H. Poole, of the Poole Piano 
Company, Boston, sustained a severe shaking up in a rail- 


road smash = The locomotive jumped the track and into 
a ditch, derailing several of the cars and causing great ex- 


citement among the passengers. The damage fortunately 
was confined to the rolling stock. 

Mr. Poole is congratulating himself that he escaped with 
a whole skin, and feels that the fates were in his favor, for 
the three weeks’ trip up to the time of the accident had been 
unusually successful, and his new Style 96 had been ac- 
cepted quite beyond his expectations. This style is unique 
in desiga and promisesalong run. Mr. Poole returned to 
Boston on Saturday and will remain at home for the 
present. 





Miss Pfafflin’s Wedding. 


HE wedding of Miss Theodora Pfafflin, daughter 

of Mr. Theodore Pfafflin, New York manager for 

Chickering .& Sons,to Mr. H. W. Balsbaugh will take 

place to-day (Wednesday) at the apartments of the bride’s 
parents in the Hotel Clarendon. 

The honeymoon tour will include a visit to Washington, 
Baltimore, Old Point Comfort and other points, after which 
they will return to Swatara, Pa., and spend the summer in 
the old William Penn homestead, which has been in Mr. 
Balsbaugh's family for years. The bridegroom is a well- 
known insurance man, while Miss Pfafflin is a soprano of 
extended fame. It is understood she will retire from pro- 
fessional work. 
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Boston OrFrice THE MUSICAL ae, 
17 Beacon Street, April 25, 1896. 
ETAIL business very quiet; wholesale trade 
not very good would seem to be the report for the 
week. A snow storm early in the week was calculated 
to discourage spring trade, but the times have much to do 
with it. 

There are many rumors floating about in regard to the 
Briggs Piano Company, but inquiry of the assignee only 
elicited the information ‘that the task of taking account of 
stock was nearly completed. All the creditors*have ex- 
pressed themselves as anxious for an immediate settlement. 

The factory now occupied by the Briggs Company is for 
rent, as they will move to smaller quarters should they de- 
cide tocontinue their business. 

It is reported that the Oliver Ditson Company has pur- 
chased 56 pianos from the Briggs Piano Company this 
week. 

There was to be a meeting of the creditors of the Briggs 
Piano Company some time this week. Stock was being 
appraised, but no report was ready for publication at the 
time of mailing this letter. The general condition of the 
Briggs concern is really unknown to the public at large, 
and hence there are two kinds of contradictory opinion 
prevailing, the one claiming that the house will pay in full, 
and the other that the house will pay a small percentage 
only. With a total indebtedness of less than $40,000 it is 
our opinion that the creditors will not suffer much. 
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Mr. Edward P. Mason has been in New York for several 
days during the week. 


*e # 


The Emerson Piano Company is not complaining of lack 
of orders this week, having sold 108 pianes, besides 10 or- 
dered for its Chicago store. 

Mr. O. A. Kimball returned from a Southern and West- 
ern trip on Thursday. 

Mr. G. M. Woodford is out ona business trip through 
Illinois. 

Mr. E. S. Payson took two prizes at the Horse Show held 
recently in Boston, Golden Glow taking a prize in the two- 
year-old class and Golden Cross, with three of his colts, in 
the herd class. 


i 


** 2 


A combination that might have affected superstitious 
people was orders for 13 pianos. on Friday that the Vose 
Piano Company found in the morning’s mail. 

sex # 


Mr. George P. Guilford, who has recently had another 
shock of paralysis, is unable as yet to leave the house and 





it is probable that he will never be sufficiently recovered to 
attend to business again, 
e*# £ 
Mrs. Georgia A. Warren, a successful business woman of 
Waltham, well known in the piano trade, bas been ill since 
Christmas and unable to attend personally to business. 


se a 


Charles R. Putnam, head bookkeeper of the Estey Or- 
gan Company, was married on Monday, Apel 20, to Miss 
Clara Belle Dunham, of Boston. 

Mr. James McLaughlin, Jr., nephew of Mr. George T. 
McLaughlin, was the violin soloist at the concert given 
at the music room of the Chickering factory on Thurs- 


day afternoon. 
xn *# @ 


It was rumored that Mr. J. S. Tyler, representing a 
separable piano made in Poughkeepsie, was in town, but in- 
quiry at several places failed to locate him, It would seem 
to be a waste of time and money for anyone to introduce a 
new piano in this part of New England, unless the effort is 
conducted upon the most approved business methods. A 
spasmodic sale or two means nothing. 

eeneeee 

Mr. L. M. French, of the John Church Company, Chi- 
cago, left on Thursday for home. 

eee 

Judge Cheney, Mr. C. G. Cheney and Mr. Webber, Jr., 
all of Comstock, Cheney & Co., Ivoryton, Conn., were in 


town during the week, 
: see 


Mr. E. Boden, Jr., of New Bedford, has removed.to a 
handsome large store on Union street. This is the largest 
piano wareroom in that city. 

sn eneee 

The estate of Mr. E. B. Chase, piano dealer, New Bed- 
ford, who died last winter, is now being settled, the ad- 
ministrator having announced a sale of the entire stock 
of pianos and organs at low rates to close out the business. 

sen * 

The New England PianoCompany has an offer of a large 
building near its present location which can be used for 
temporary purposes. It is sure now that neither Mr. Scan- 
lan nor the Steinert Company will get into a permanent 
warehouse on their removal. The work on the new hotel 
to be erected on Boylston and Tremont streets has been 


begua. Pe 


There are several important moves on the tapis with 
Chickering & Sons, chiefly in the West. Nothing can, as 
yet, be said in reference to this. In the meanwhile the 
factory is busy and is producing weekly a larger number of 
pianos than at any previous time since the reorganization. 
The instruments surpass any ever made by the house, not 
only in finished appearance but particularly in’ tone and 
touch. 





—M. T. Kirkpatrick has opened warerooms in Aledo, Ill. 

—Morrell & Shafenberg, of Meyersdale, Pa., have dissolved part- 
nership. 

—F. W. Peabody’s music store at Haverhill, Mass., was damaged 
by fire last week. Estimated loss, $3,000; covered by insurance. 


Y UPERINTENDENT ofa large piano factory in this city desires to 
make a change ; understands scale drawing. Would also take 
position at fine tuning and tone regulating, understanding repairing 
in all its branches, in wareroom or factory, city or country ; refer- 


Ad crest "G.) DID Desires ‘ 


ences given. 
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PIANOS. 


The Orchestral Attachment and 
Practice Clavier are found 
only in the “Crown” Pianos. 





ORGANS. 


The» Most Modern and Salable 
Reed Organs now on the 


market. 


MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


GEO. FP. BEN 


COR. WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


CHICAGO, 








BEST WORK AND 


TERMS REASONABLE. 


16 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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THE CELEBRATED GORDON GUITAR... |The SINGER 
ms ; "| JOHN Fricprich & Bro., THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE 4 
; FROM $8.00 TO $60.00, VIOLIN MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, —mave ay — 
+ * Importers and Dealers in THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
Send mein GENUINE OLD Violins, Bows, | 72" “abeth Avenue, — 
tae th both Tone CASES, ITALIAN STRINGS, &C.: WBICHOLD’s 
nee and _| Cooper Institute, NEW YORK. TESTED VIOLIN } CELLO STRINGS 
Catalogue Finish. Guaranteed in pe “setae Acepowied the best 
‘ — * Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. E A A @ Silver 





* 
The Leading Teachers and Artists are using the 


GORDON GUITAR. 


HAMILTON §. GORDON, 109 Fifth Ave, New York 





——THE—— 


MAJESTIC PIANO. 


A SUPERIOR INSTRUMENT 
AT A LOW PRICE. 


’ + 
ms THE SPIES PIANO 
MANUFACTURING CO.. 


Lincoln Avenue, Southern Boulevard, East 132d and 133d Streets, 
NEV YORE. 




















ESTABLISHED 1846. 


C. 6. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 





and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution; liberal 
conditions. 

#@¢ 6 





LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 








PINEST TONE, 





= PIANOS 


prices woverATE AND § 0.000 MADE every instrument 
"AND IN USE. aplitaaastas 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 








B'dl's of 30, $7.25 $65.60 $7.26 Doz., $3.60 
SPECIALTY ; FINEST BOWS, 
RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany. 


STUART PIANOS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. H. STUART & C0,, 


107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCK IEsSsTIKHR WN. T. 








Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 
Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MAN cosemeee OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co, 1895. 


MO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME, 








**Fufonia’’ Zither 


has a fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
of its peculiar construction. 
The “Eufonia” Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, xchoenbach 
(372) BOHEMIA. 

















For over sixty B toy See the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
used all first-c Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. 8. De La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, | iim x Bt; LEPKOWSEI, 
Mr, N. W. GOULD, S&T, ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the blic is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain t to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Sole Agents U. 8. A.: 


FELTEN & GUILLEAUME, Milheim-on-Rhine. 
> HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., New York. 





218 WABASH AVE., CHICACO. 
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ENG 
PIANOS“ 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 





LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,”?“"3s;.ii"**" 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Ave., New York ; 


262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tu. 





GHAOL BAUS, PIAND UD, 


——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
-V. F. CERVENY & SONS, 


* Kéniggratz, Bohemia. Kiew, Russia, 


AWARD: 


For superior tone quality, being rich, resonant 
and of excellent carrying power, rendered so by the 
introduction of aluminum in their manufacture. 
For perfection of finish and superiority of work- 
manship. 

Deserving of special mention are the Kaiser 
Tuba, Corsopran, Baroxyton and Euphovium. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CoO., 


Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jacksoi St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the affiee. 
Send for Catalogue.———_in 


ib. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ili. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT FIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 


471 OLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
SEND ror Our New CaTALocur, 


CARL BARCKHOFF, 























PEASE PIANO CO. 





Church Organs, maw som. 
(MENDELSSOHN, PA, SOBICAGO. 7 








E VOCALION ORGAN. 


ee THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
eng aN, IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
on” TEENTH CENTURY. 












The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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a janeape as n 
~ —~ 
. ‘ 
Fiano Manufacturers. 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 


dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. ¥- 
JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: Southern Boulevard, E. 188d., E. 1&th Sts., 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E. 30th St. 


WAREROOMS : 113 E. 14th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 138d., E. 184th Sts. 
Trinity Ave. 


New Work. 
Write for Catalogues and Prices. 


y eSriy ofthe Hihest Cs 
Just what you wantfor a LEADER, 
phys 
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STRICH & TEIDLER me 


PIANOS. . 


134th Strect and Brook Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 











" THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IIA NYos IN EVERY RESPECT. . 
e — -% 





—t+—-APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.—?1— 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY eed mL bali B32 22°. 2? 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


oe az: _ — 
oma = 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 
Cer. Alien and Main Sts., Rochester, N.Y. 











NOT BUY..... 


wi Finest «Fue! ORGAN 


5 MADE? 
Pa ctl when you can get it at about the same 
pri other organs are sold for, Intending pur- 

chasers ub reid be nd to us for our catalogue, etc 


MILLER ORCAN CO.,' 


Please mention this paper. LEBANON, PA, 


EO PHONIBA. 
i> Self-Playing 
Harmonica. 





Can be handied by 
everybody without 
previous knowledge on 
the subject. 
Piano, forte, etc. 
Auto omatic. 
Easily transportable. 


Leipziger Musikwerke 
** Euphonika,"’ 


& LEIPZIG, 
Friedrich-Listrasse 11. 
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96 FIFTH AVENUE. |617 BROAD STREET. 1226 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE |2567 WABASH AVENUE./1000 WALNUT STREET. 
Address all Communications te Prineipal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FRANK H. ERD, 


> Manofacturer of peer ro Class 
Single and Double A 


) HARPS. 


PI AND y=: 


OF THE pie om Mh GRADE, 


Importer of setar of tis iota Strings. 
Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 

Repaired and taken in exchange 
Factories, SAGINAW, MICH. 

Complete Catalogue toany Address 


STANDARD ACTION CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast ighth St., Rast River 
NEW YORK. 


Ne AK, 





Wi ‘stl eyurl— 
ae a 
“ 











(INCORPORATED i695 





FACTORY @ OFFICE 


161" @ PEACH STs 











Manufacturers of High Grade 


RR i, RH 









CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, guy 
; solicited. 





Our Factory Our Instruments 


is one of the largest and most completely 
gece in the world, and our facilities can be obtained at retail of our es 
tablished agents only. 


36 Fast [4th St., New York City. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 
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MACHER SOULEAMER 











CATALOGU ES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIAN 0 C0: 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 
- PIANOS. 

















FPARIBAUL,T, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MANDOLINS, VIOLINS, 
GUITARS, VIOLAS, 
ZITHERS, "CELLOS, 
: LT ciate DOUBLE BASSES. 
Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability, Ware Reema! 
The Independent Iron Frame 1016 Cuan P AUL STARK, 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


® PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., MAnugAcTurERs, 


Warcrooms: Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND; UPRIGHT AND SQUARE | 


FPianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Formerry 144 Evizanetn Street.) 


WASLE & CO., ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRkZ.. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


G. CHEVREL, 


and Maker Artistic M 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCH. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR pry AT 


WILLIAM TORK & BRO., 4&°7** *°* United States and Canade, 26 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 


AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Have you seen our. 
NEW CATALOGUE ? 


Mine. £ not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. ; A 
Detroit, Mich. 


Branch Offices : Ee Dearborn Street, Chi 
6 Sixth Street, Pitteburgh, Pa. 


e 









Manvfacturer and Exporter. 
ies at 


MARKNEUKIRCHER, SAXONY, GERMANY, 
and PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. $. 4 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


99,000 MANUFACTURED. 


Philadelphia. 


GEO. BAUER, 
Manager. 
Send for Catalogue. 














World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR SEVEN OCTAVE OR GAN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES 


THE LEMR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR 1S THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue 


7 HE. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 








We ee IH; 


ati — 


<4 
ea | 
Z, We. 
ZAK AC VAT oe t 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agen tay 
174 and 176 Wabash Ave’ ue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & ©O. Pacific Coast ! 
SAN NOISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agta. 8 ST. Louts, MO. 
M. STEINERT & SONS 0O., New Bagland Age 
NEW HAVEN, OONN. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 


Ela 


Factory and Office: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 








BOURNE 


. TONE, ACTION, 
ESTD “‘voucu, pEsiaw 
1837, and DURABILITY 


wi?HOUT A RIVAL, 


WM. BOURNE & SON. 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





you CANT BE 





a. TH HIS DRuy 








BEHR BROS. & CO. 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Wareroomse and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEV YORE. 





HALLET & DAVIS C0.’S PIANOS. 


Established 1839. 
WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 


88 Fifth Avenue, New York; Arcade Building, 


Rock, Ark. : 619 16th Street, Denver, Col, ; 
925 Penn. Arenue, Washington, D. 


Indorsed by the leading Artists, Schools, Conservatories and Convents. 


Wabash Avenue and Jack. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
é. FACTORIES: Boston, Maas. 





LINDEMAN PIANOS. 


Warerooms: | 1 


147th St. and Brooke Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
6 W. 125th St. 





LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereome: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 1026 to 1036 Dunning Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 








CAPITAL, - - 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
Mfg. Co 


R. W. Tanner & Son ™ 


MANUFACTURE 


. 


Dolgeville, N. Y. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = ax 


PIANO HAROWARE, 
Avenue D and liith Street, 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 




















NEW YORK. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


4 High Grade Piano, equal to any ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥. 


GP" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO., 


ng Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
Removed to 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








highest 
Type. of 



















Washburn 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D’Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
CHICAGO. 


staid Pian Actions. 


STAIB PIANO ACTION. MFG. Rohe 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


HP ANCIS CONNOR HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 
j MB 0 hash jen nono city 


INVESTIGATION SOLICITED. WAREROOMS: 4 East 42D STREET. 






















Wij, |OLD VIOLINS 


\ Ce 
AMI 2ifF 


y} 4 
jy 


Splendidly imitated, 


1. €., VIOLINS NEWLY MADE 
OF OLD wood, 


bearing the 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 
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THE NEW PATEEED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
bien cwrag die Fe Ohi Saliciw gr Me 








best English Gut, 
to be ae irom all 


gut tates ere tMITATE THE MARP, 
BANJO N, GUITAR, 
Se oi ee 
tone, if desired. 
GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
Cor. Washin & Sangamon St., 





gton Bowlevard 
CHICAGO, U.&8. A. 


KRANICH & BACH 08°? Sina uprigne 


. PIANOS .. 





Received Avert a0 tie Datesd Sinton. Den- 
tennial 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Instruments of the Guaranteed for 


Ss yous. Go Wamreses Cotnnaee F ished on applica- 


Warerooms, on, 20- eee 
Factory, from 283 to 245 E. 28d St.. New York. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street. 
CEXIOCAGO. TisEs. 














rae S CHWANDER 








ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 WEST MADISON ST.., 
OBRIOCAGO, IXrsXs. 








CTRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS « KEYS. 


22,24, 26, 28 & 30 TentH AvENuE, 
57 Littie West 12Tu Street, 
452 & 454 Wesr 137n Street, 


eVr"NaVvT FYOREZ. 





Pianoforte Actions 
LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCH WANDER & SON, 
PaRIs anD New YorK. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 
2% WARREN ST., New YORK, 
Gen’! Agents United States and Canada. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 







Dare corey ym in Con- 

sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

The trombones of the 

ara ‘ot OTTO ig ey «Peal 

psic, as I was able to 

peciaes” ia if, posees 


exactly after the celebrated 
they are dis- 


trom bones; y 
auiened through solid and 
constr purity of 
e and even speaking in 


Cali ltidien..* 
USTAV HEROLD, 

Royal Prussian = Oboist 

, 

formerly trombone pla at the 

Ro: Academy of Music of 
Bevin. 

Manufacture as epecialty the acknowledgedly best 


my ens TROMBONES, 


“sonst ea STE 











Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 





. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF— 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


° NEw YorRz. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS «xo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


no Haraware, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


yninctiAM PIANO 


© PITLADELPII/A. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ry ACTIONS 


FOR 
Uprights ana 
Grands. 


S i. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoOoRYTOoON, COMN. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 








ia Pia 





iia 


CU 












eee 





One of the greatest estab- 
f lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent. 
The FLEMMING’S Actions 
are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 


THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 

CELEBRATED ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 
FOR BAND and ORCHESTRA. 














JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO., 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New Vork. 


WESER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


HAINES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE— 


“HAINES” 


PIANO, 








Park Avenue, corner East 131st Street, 


NEW YORE. 
ORGAN PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. ” \* Flue and Reed. * °°.” Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH! ORGAN MA 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 


SAMUEL PIERCE. Established 1847. READING. MASS. 


r 

















Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARI 


FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON. ENGLAND. 


Prototype Rand Instruments. the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. : é 
Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, the greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest qualitv only My Instruments and Springs are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some of the many Specialties [ E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN. Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Celios: BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Ins ruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESs celebrated Violin Bows. 


HOUSE EONS PROC. TIT 7A A 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


Superior Tone and Touch. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
586 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, ¥. ¥, 





epresent : 








Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
STRAUBE AND BILMORE PIANOS. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY ~ 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL 


IN inal 


For 57 years - made on honor—sold on merit. 
STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 








Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 














FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 
WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musicai Instruments, 


FOUNDED 18% aT 
GRAGSLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 
chestras. Illustrated price list free of charge. 
The “Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 





A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 














as well as their elegant and correct style. 














THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 








STEINW AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—538d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 





FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











MBALD ent 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ALFRED DOLGEH &z2 SON 


~~; HIGHEST AWARD -e 


Cini MINOT cas 
EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





AWARD 
READS: 


hammer 
covering 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 

process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 
OovAREDYD Wwitse FINE BAIA. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


machine. 
(Signed) 








G. H. GORE, Secretary. 


World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 





110-112 East 13th Street, NEW YORE. 





THIS SPACE 


IS 


RESERVED. 





STARR PIANOS. 


Dene SET 








Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
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